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INTEODUCTION. 


“The coNCEPTloiir of an incarnate Angel as Messiah is 
of Eastern origin, and there is no trace of it in those 
portions of the Hebrew Scriptures which possibly were 
written before the Captivity, nor in the first three 
Gospels. ‘The Angel-Messiah ’ or Melech-Hamoshiach 
is a compound title which constantly occurs in the 
Commentaries or Midrashim, the records of Scribal tra- 
dition, also in the Targums. Although this Messianic 
name is not to be found in the Talmud, the latter 
designates as the Messiah the Angel of God who followed 
the Israelites in the wilderness, and who is here called 
the Angel Metatron, or He who stands by the throne 
(pp. 91, 92, 101, 303). That Angel Paul calls Christ. 

It can be shown that this new Messianic conception 
was introduced into Judaism and into Christianity by the 
Essenes or Essai, to whom John the Baptist or Ashai, 
the bather, probably belonged, and who are in the 
New Testament designated as disciples of John. Jesus 
opposed the principal doctrines of John, whom he 
designated as not belonging to his kingdom of heaven, or 
of the Spirit, which he declared as having already come ; 
whilst the disciples of John had not even heard ‘whether 
there be any Holy Ghost.’ The disciples of John the 
Baptist or Essene must have expected that the Spirit of 
God would be brought from heaven to earth by Him 
who should baptize with the Holy Ghost. The Law 
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and tlie Prophets until John had only prophesied about 
the future coming of the Spirit of God or the kingdom 
of heaven, but since the days of John those who entered 
it did so by force, because it suffered violence, or was 
violently closed by the Scribes and Pharisees, who ‘ shut 
up the kingdom of heaven against men.’ Jesus did not 
sanction, but seems to have even opposed, the doctrine 
of the Angel-Messiah as promulgated by the Essenes or 
disciples of John. 

Nothing is transmitted to us about the Messianic 
expectations of the Essenes, and this mysterious fact is 
best explained by the supposition that their secret tradi- 
tion referred to an incarnate Angel as the Messiah. This 
supposition is confirmed by the presumable Messianic 
expectations of John the Baptist or Essene. As such he 
could not reveal them, if ‘ He that should come,’ the 
Tathi,gata of Buddhists (p. 342), was to be an incarnate 
Angel ; for the Essenes were bound by oath not to 
divulge their doctrines about angels. At the end of 
the Apostolic age the Essenes can be proved to have 
believed in Jesus as the Angel-Messiah, and Epiphanius 
asserts that they never changed their original doctrines 
(pp. 111-117). A special oath bound the initiated Essene 
‘ not to communicate to any one theii- doctrines in any 
other way than he has received them.’ Thus innova- 
tions were excluded, and it becomes probable that the 
Essenes in the time of John expected an Angel-Messiah. 

The first Jew who can be proved to have applied 
this new Messianic doctrine to Jesus was Stephen, one 
oi the Gi’eek-speaking Jews, Grecians or Hellenists, 
some of whom were from Alexandria, where the prin- 
cipal settlements of the Essenian Therapeuts were. We 
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shall try to show that Stephen’s doctrine of an Aiigel- 
Messiah, which Paul accepted, was an Essenic doctrine. 

Paul was probably among the men of Cihcia who 
took part in the disputations with Stephen ; and he Avas 
present at the death of the first’ martyr, previous to his 
journey to Damascus as leader of the persecution which 
arose ‘ because of Stephen.’ The latter’s co-religionists, 
distinguished from the Hebrews as Grecians in the Acts, 
were scattered, whilst the Apostles remained at Jeru- 
salem. Some of the scattered disciples went as far a.s 
Antioch ; and to this congregation or Church, founded 
independently from the Apostles at Jerusalem, Paul was 
introdxiced by Barnabas. His Epistle, cited as genuine 
by the unanimous voice of the ancient Church (pp. 823, 
824), proves him to have been an Essene and a preacher 
of Jesus, not as son of David, but as Son of God, as the 
Angel-Messiah whom the Essenes expected. After the 
conversion of Paul to the faith of Stephen, which once 
he destroyed, the new Apostle had accepted some of tlie 
doctrines of the universalist Therapeuts. Paul promul- 
gated by his Epistles the faith in Christ as the spiritual 
Eock which followed the Israelites, that is, as the Angel 
of whom Stephen had said, almost in the same words, 
that he had been with the fathers in the wilderness. 
In this sense Paul says that Christ was the man ‘ from 
heaven,’ and that all things were by him created. 

The principal doctrines and rites of the Essenes can 
be connected Avith the East, Avith Parsism, and especially 
Avith Buddhism. Among the doctrines which Essenes 
and Buddhists had in common was that of the Angel- 
Messiah. The remarkable parallels in the most ancient 
records of the lives of Gautama, -Buddha and of Jesus 
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Christ require explanation. They cannot all be attri- 
buted to chance or to importation from the West. 

We now possess an uninterrupted chain of Bud- 
dhist writings in China, ‘from at least 100 B.c. to 
A.D. 600,’ according to Professor Beal. In the Chinese 
vei-sion of the Dhammapada, by him translated (Ho. 
xxxi. p. 142 f.), Buddha’s sermon on ‘ Falsehood ’ is fully 
given, which is alluded to by Asokain the second Bairat 
rock-inscription (see General Cunningham’s Corpus 
Inscriptorum Indicarum, i. 132). Some discourses of 
Buddha were commonly known in India as early as 
As6ka at least, who, in B.c. 250, or 29 years before 
the destruction of Chinese books, is said to have sent 
the first Buddhist missionaries to China and to Ceylon. 

To Ceylon Asoka’s son Mahinda, according to tradi- 
tion, took the Vinaya Pitaka or ‘ treasure-box,’ the most 
ancient of the three Pitakas. The Northern or Chinese 
edition harmonises in all essential points with the 
Southern or Ceylon canon, though the connection be- 
tween the two schools was broken. The first canon is 
wrongly said to have been drawn up immediately after 
Buddha’s death, 79 years after B.c. 473, or B.c. 394, ‘ a 
few years later than B.c. 400,’ as Mr. Ehys Davids cor- 
rects the Ceylon date. It follows, that between b.c. 280 
and 150 the authors of the Septuagint, initiated in Essenic 
and Buddhistic tradition, as we here assume, reckoned 
backwards from b.c. 473, known as the date of Buddha’s 
birth, the 440 years of the Greek text for the period from 
the third of Solomon to the Exodus, thence the 430 
years to Abraham’s leaving Haran, and thus 1017 years 
were left for the period to the year of the flood, b.c. 
2360. Tlie chronology of the Septuagint implies, that 
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Buddha, (‘ a greater than Solomon’) Moses, Abraham, 
and Adam -were precursors of Christ as incarnations, of 
the Angel-Messiah. Had Philo and Josephus believed 
this, they would have recognised Jesus as the Christ. 

The object of the first attempt to connect Paul 
with the Essenes, and these with the expectation of 
an Angel-Messiali, is to explain the striking similarity 
between the Buddhistic and Christian Scriptures by a 
fusion of both traditions, as consciously efiected by the 
Essenes. Thus the opinion of Eusebius will be con- 
firmed, who considered it ‘ highly probable ’ that the 
writings of the Therapeuts, which they had received 
firom the founders of their society, have been utihsed in 
the composition of the four Gospels, of Paul’s Epistles, 
and especially of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The principal result of this argument would be that 
Paul, not Jesus, was the cause of the separation between 
Judaism and Christianity. 

The germs of this separation can be traced back to 
the difierent symbohsm, represented on one side by the 
Hebrews, on the other by the strangers in Israel, to whom 
the Eechabites and Essenes belonged. The ancestors of 
both had once lived under one roof in the East. Already 
the reformation of Brahmanism by Buddhism had shown, 
that the moral principle in man may lead to difierent sym- 
bols and rites, but that what Humanity has in common 
is sufficient for ‘ brethren to dwell together in unity.’ 

Several centuries before the birth of Jesus Christ 
some figures of constellations had become symbols of 
moral doctrines. Sooner or later these were connected 
with transmitted words of Gautama-Buddha. The 
Cosmical had become to that extent the symbol of the 
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Ethical, that the sou of the virgin Mi\ya, on whom, 

according to Cliinese tradition, ‘ the Holy Ghost ’ had 
descended, was said to have been born on Christmas- 
day , on the sun s bh’thday, at the commencement of the 
sun s apparent annual evolution round the earth. On 
that day, the sun having fully entered the winter- 
solstice, the sign of Virgo was rising on the Eastern hori- 
zon (pp. 23, 24). The woman’s symbol of this stellar sign 
was represented first with ears of corn, then with a 
newborn child in her arms. Buddha was described as 
a superhuman organ of light, to whom a superhuman 
organ of darkness, M^ra or Haga the evil serpent, was 
opposed (p. 39). Thus also Ormuzd, Osiris, Dionysos, 
and Apollos were described as divinities of light, op- 
posed by serpent-deities (p. 65). EinaUy, the Virgin- 
born Jesus Christ, ‘the Sun of Eighteousness ’ (p. 307, 
note^l), was described as opposed by ‘ the old serpent,’ 
the Satan, hinderer, or adversary. 

This symbolism was connected with the signs of the 
spring-equinox and of the autumn-equinox. The latter 
was once marked by the sign of Scorpio and by the con- 
stellation of the Serpent, which was represented as aiming 
at, and almost touching the heel of the Virgin-represen- 
tation on the sphere. These consteUations and si^ns 
especially the mystical sign of Virgo, have led man to 
compare with the cosmical fight between fight and 
darkness the moral fight between good and evil. 

Whether the nature-symbol or the ethical idea be 
regarded as the first, the fact of a universal revelation, 
of a_ continuity of Divine influences everywhere and at 
aU times remains as the anchor of the soul, as the 
Eock of Ages, on which Christ’s Church wifi be built. 
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THE ANGEL-MESSIAH. 


CHAPTER I. 

BUDDHISTIC TEADITIOH IH EAST AND WEST. 

Priestcraft and Magic Art— Brahm, Maya, and Bodhi— The Eastern Para- 
mita and the Western Tradition — Jainism and Buddhism— The Saias 
and Sdkya-Muni — Eecords of Buddhistic Tradition. 

Priestcraft and Magic Art. 

Buddhistic tradition is a comparatively late deposit of 
ancestorial wisdom, written or unwritten. It can be 
rendered probable, tliough it cannot be proved, that 
such deeper knowledge was confined to a select number 
of initiated, among whom the mysteries were trans- 
mitted from one generation to another. Such an organi- 
sation for the transmission of knowledge withheld from 
the people, presupposes firmly estabhshed priestly insti- 
tutions and a secluded mode of hfe, regulated by severe 
customs. Of an ascetic system hke this there is no trace 
among the East-Iranians, who Were the representatives 
of Zoroastrian doctrines, a source from Which Buddhism 
certainly has drawn. It is exceedingly strange, that 
although India is the country Where such institutions 
and customs seem to have originated, yet that they 
were not estabhshed there at the indefinite time when 
the most ancient Indian records, the Veda, Were com- 
posed in the Indus valley, and before the Aryan con- 
querors had estabhshed themselves on the Ganges. A 
comparison of the Veda with the book of Manu, 
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containing the sacred law of the Brahmans on the 
Ganges, marks a peculiar development^ among the 
IndiansV and we arrive at a similar result by a com- 
narison of the Zendavesta with the books and rites ot 
the Magi or priests of the Medes in Mesopotamia, 
whereby a contrast is established between the Iranians 
of the East and those of the West. . , • 

These two hotbeds of priestcraft, cradles ot hier- 
archical institutions and of asceticism in East and West, 
offer some important points of analogy, which render 
it at the outset not improbable that there was some 
kind of connection between the institutions on the 
banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, and those whmh 
prevailed in the valley of the Ganges. Both Indian 
communities, that on the Indus and that on the Ganges, 
worshipped Indra, as both the eastern and the western 
community of Iranians worshipped Ormuzd. Yet the 
Aryans on the Indus must have despised their brethren 
on the Ganges, as the East-Iranians certainly despised 
their brethren, the Magi or priests of the Medes, in the 
west of the Caspian. This was the country of wicked 
doubt ; where the bodies of the dead, instead of being 
burnt in accordance with East-Iranian custom, were 
buried in the earth, thus desecrating it. Such separate 
development and antagonism is all the more significant, 
since the Medes were once all Aryans, and since they 
continued in the West to venerate the symbolism of the 
East-Iranians. Thus a system of dualism had sprung 
lip, which in its popular form and interpretation mili- 
tated against the monotheism of the Ormuzd religion, 
although the Magi recognised the same. The con- 
sideration of this parallel development among tlie 
Eastern Indians and among the Western Ii-anians is a 
necessary introduction to the history of the origin and 
propagation of Buddhism. 

‘ The highest development of the Brahmanic system 
IS based on the diametrical contrast of body and soul, of 



matter and spirit. Considering the body as impure by 
itself, Brahmanism was forced to set up, not only the 
demand of a continuous taming and subjecting of sensu- 
ahty by the spirit, but to declare, in the last instance, the 
destruction of the body as the only true purity. From 
this theory, followed, practically, the injuring of the 
body by ascetic impossibilities. The Zendavesta does 
not know these premises. The Zendavesta likewise 
separates body and soul, the spiritual from the material 
Avorld ; also it is not wanting in abstraction, and those 
hosts of spirits ivho people heaven are, if taken by 
themselves, in part very deep-meaning conceptions of 
spiritual poAvers, although from the standpoint of a 
natural and poetical religious spirit they are pale alle- 
gories. But the Indian antagonism betAveen the spiritual 
and the bodily AAmrid is unknoAvn to the Zendavesta. 
The pure and holy spirits have created the world of the 
senses, not in order to entangle man in darkness and 
evil, but in order to give him life and prosperity. Here 
the eAul is limited to only one side of this world of 
senses, to darkness, drought, desert, and death ; Avhilst 
in India the cauI spreads over the Avhole matter, and 
this bad side of nature has not emanated from the pure 
but from the impure spirits. Since, according to the 
Zendavesta, only a part of nature is separated as evil, 
man has not to put off his entire nature, but to rejoice 
in the good side of it, to strengthen the same in and 
around himself, and to observe a defensive, guarding, 
and fighting attitude against the evil side of nature 
only. Thus self-preserAmtion, instead of selfidestruction, 
is set up for man as his aim and end : thus practical and 
obtainable objects are held out to man ; thus are given 
the conditions of a healthy and active human existence, 
Avhich have led to other results, than those to which 
Indians have been led by the contemplation, the quietism, 
the monkish asceticism, and the relapses into sensuous 
excesses Avhich are inseparably connected with the former. 
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In Iran no supernatural purity at'tlie cost of life ivas 
aimed at, as in India ; in Iran purity was practised in 
order to live, in order not to be harmed and killed by 
the Daeva (or evil spirit), but not in order to die as in 
India.’ ’• 

Among the Brahmans as among the Magi the inter- 
vention and mediation of priests was held to be neces- 
sary, and even in the law-book of Manu, still more in 
the later Shtras or theological hemlooms, with their 
higher development of the ceremonial, the laity was 
absolutely excluded from every active participation in 
the sacred rites. In Hymns of the Big-Veda are already 
mentioned priests on whose prayers victory was considered 
to depend. Contrariwise, the hymns attributed to Zoroaster 
know only of holy rites performed by pure men, and 
even the East-Iranian later tradition, which was recorded 
in the Zendavesta after the recognition of an order of 
priests, admits by the side of the Atharva, or fire-priests, 
all ‘ pure men ’ to the performance of holy rites. The 
name Magi, by which the West-Iranian priests were 
called, is unknown to the ancient parts of the Zendavesta. 
We know of no Medes without Magi, and it is probable 
though not provable, that the Median conquerors of 
Mesopotamia, the Casdim or Chaldeans, in the year 
B.c. 2458, already had Magi as priests. For akeady in 
the time of Dejokes, since B.c. 711, the Magi are con- 
nected with an old-estabhshed institution ; whilst in the 
Book of Daniel the Magi are identified with the Chal- 
deans. Cyrus introduced or recognised the Magi among 
the Persians ; yet these always regarded the Medes and 
Magi as their enemies, and the rule of Pseudo-Smerdis 
is represented as an attempt of the Magi to set up 
Median instead of Persian rule. 

The Brahmauic and the Magian systems of religion 
both required the mediation of priests as organs of the 
supernatural power Maya or Maga ; and these institm 
^ Dimcker, Ge&cMcMe des Altertlimm ii.^ 387-388* 
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tions on the Ganges and Euphrates were based on the 
most ancient ancestorial rite of invoking the aid of good 
spirits against evil spirits. This would naturally lead 
to the offering of bloody sacrifices as a means of recon- 
ciling the offended deity. Human sacrifices and animal 
sacrifices for the purpose of atonement had prevailed in 
the earhest historical times among the Hamitic or non- 
Aryan races in East and West. By an ethnological and 
geographical explanation of the 10th chapter of Genesis, 
the Hamites, probably once an iminixed black-skinned 
race, can be shown to have spread fi'om India, by 
Arabia, Egypt, Nubia, and Canaan, to Mesopotamia, as 
the earliest historical inhabitants of the West, an indefi- 
nite time before that country was conquered, according 
to Berosus in B.c. 2458, by the Medo-Chaldeans. It is 
provable that the mixed race of Iranian conquerors of 
Babylon and non-Iranian, probably Indian, builders of 
Babylon, that the first so-called Semitic nation of the 
West which rose to political power ^ did not abolish the 
bloody sacrifices, especially those at the time of the 
spring-equinox. Gradually animals were substituted 
for human beings. It is important to bear in mind, 
that these West-Iranian worshippers of Ormuzd, the 
Median conquerors or Chaldeans of Mesopotamia in the 
third pre-Christian millennium, did not teach, Hke their 
Zoroastrian brethren in the East, that bloody sacrifices 
are an abomination to the God of light and truth. 

The Egyptian Book of the Dead and the Mesopota- 
mian books on magic prove that in both countiies 
magic art existed in remote ages. Copies of the Chal- 


^ Shem's birtlij wliicli we explain efclinically, was "by Israelites held to 
liave taken place in tke year of this Median conquest, in b.c. 2458 ; for, ac- 
cording to Genesis, Shein was an hundred years old ^ two years after the 
flood ' (xi, 10), and the year of the Noachian flood was hy the Hebrews, 
according to Oensorinus and Varro, computed to have been B.c. 2360 (E. de 
Bunsen, The Chronology of the Bible, p. 11), Japhet + Ham = Shem. In fact, 
Japhet did dwell ^in the tents of Shem,’ and Ganaan the Hamite was his 
servant or slave. The Casdim were Medes and became Shemites. 
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dean work on magic were placed in the Kbrary of the 
famous school for priests at Erech (Hurnk ?) near Er, 
the present Mugheir, in the low country near the 
Persian Gulf. Magic rites and the woi'ship of elements 
can be proved to have preceded in Mesopotamia the 
connection of deities with stars, and therefore to have 
preceded the solar symbolism for a longer time. ¥et 
sidereal rehgion prevailed in this country before the 
invention of writing, since the earliest symbol of a deity 
known to ns was a star. Thus the deity Sibnt, pro- 
bably connected with the Pleiades, is determined by a 
star with the number seven by its side. Already, about 
B.c. 2000, Sargon I. compiled his astrological work, 
which began with collections of liturgical hymns and 
magical fonnulm.^ The saerifiee of children in Meso- 
potamia is by Inscriptions proved to have taken place 
before the time of Abraham,® and the belief in the 
atoning virtue of such offerings for sin must have been 
preceded by a belief in the virtue of magic rites. We 
are thus enabled to assert, that magic rites ivere in- 
troduced into Mesopotamia an indefinite time before 
Abraham. 

Even in much later times, the Mesopotamian magician 
Balaam commenced his rite by sacrifice. The Mosaic 
law forbids practisers of divinations, workers of hidden 
arts, angurers, enchanters, fabricators of charms, in- 
quirers by a familiar spirit, wizards or consulters of 
the dead, and the law couples with these ancient magic 
rites the condemnation of sons and daughters heiiig 
offered by fire. Abraham himself, the son of Terah, 
was by Arabian tradition said to have been a maker of 
idols or teraphim, such as existed in the family of 
Baban, who even called them his gods, as Micah, the 
Levite, did later. It has been pointed out that the 
Egyptians connected their magic figure or mummy, 

^ Lenormant, Chddmn Magic (Cooper’s edition), pp. 83.3, 369, Note 1 

» Sayce, Tram. Bm. Arch. iy. 1. ’ 
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tlieir Sliebtee, witli tlie word ‘ Ter,’ wMch in the pre- 
Semitic language of Egypt seems to have denoted an 
idol, what the Hebrews called a fern. This probabihty 
is almost raised to a certainty by the Arabian tradition 
just mentioned, which connects the son of Terah, a wor- 
s])ipper of strange gods, according to a Mosaic scripture, 
with teraphim or idols of his making. For the origin 
of such tradition would be inexplicable if the word 
‘ ter ’ had not at some early time designated an idol in 
Arabian. This it certainly did in Egyptian, and also in 
Hebrew, as the word ‘ teraphim ’ denotes. The Egyptian 
word ‘ ter ’ signifies a shape, type, transformation, and 
has for its determinative a mummy ; it is used in the 
Eitual, where the various transformations of the de- 
ceased in Hades are described. The small mummy- 
shaped figure, Shebtee, usually made of baked clay 
covered with a blue vitreous varnish, representing the 
Egyptian as deceased, is of a nature connecting it rvith 
magic, since it was made with the idea that it secured 
benefits in Hades. It is connected with the word ‘ ter,’ 
for it represents a mummy, the determinative of that 
word, and was considered to be of use in the state in 
which the deceased passed through transformations, 

‘ teru.’ ^ 

The behef in one God was probably imported into 
the West by the Medo-Chaldean conquerors who hved 
in IJr-Casdim in the time of Terah and his ancestors. 
This belief would by the Hebrew of later times be 
opposed to the worship of ‘ other gods,’ symbohsed by 
teraphim or idols. Joshua declared Terah to have been 
such a worshipper of other gods, and the name Terah 
points to the teraphim or idols, which also his son 
Abram is said to have made according to the Arabian 
tradition already referred to. ‘ Thus saith the Lord God 
of Israel, Your fathers dwelt on the other side of the 

^ B. S, Poole^ Sndtli^s Dictionary of the Bihle^ * Magic/ 
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flood in old time, even Terah, tlie father of Abraliam, 
and the father of Nachor : and they served other gods.’ 
This statement of Joshua confirms that of Moses, whose 
mother’s name, Jokhebed, is a compound of the Jeho- 
vistic form ‘ Jo,’ and to whom God revealed his na,me 
Jehovah, saying that by this name he ‘ was not known ’ 
to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to whom he appeared 
by the name of El-Shaddai— God Almighty— literally, 

‘ God Powerful.’ Another passage shows that Abram 
‘ lifted up his hand,’ and swore, or literally ‘ did seven,’ 
by Eljun or El-On, God the Highest.^ 

It may, therefore, be now asserted, that magic art 
was established in Mesopotamia an indefinite time be- 
fore Terah, who lived, if the transmitted year B.c. 2860 
was the year of the Flood, from b.c. 2188-1938. We 
may go further and safely assume that the invocation 
of spirits, perhaps originally the worship of ancestors, 
was connected with the worship of elements and of 
stars, and tliat what sooner or later was called ‘ magic 
art ’ had preceded the capture of Babylon, in B.c. 2458, 
by the Medes. For the purpose here in view it is 
enough to have pointed out that magic art existed in 
Mesopotamia before the time of Terah, who ‘served 
other' gods.’ 

Many centxiries before the Vedic Hymns are sup- 
posed to have been written, in which there is no trace 
of priestcraft or magic art, the latter, whether under 
that name or not, was established in the West, possibly 
seventeen centuries earlier than the generally assumed 
date when the Yedic Hymns were recorded. The 
Aryans on the Indus neither imported any magic art 

^ Josli. xxiv, 2 j Ex. vi. 2; Gen. xiv. 19~-22; comp. Beut. xxxii. 6; 
ProT. Yiii. 22 ; Ps. cxix. 13. The name Osiris, derived from Wasar, means 
the elevated one or Hhe Highest,’ like the name Zeus of Homer and 
Hyperion of Hesiodiis, All these names of divinities can be connected, like 
Sibut-Sebaot, with the Pleiades, so that the ^ sevening ’ of Abram may be 
reierred to the god dwelling in this constellation of seven stars (See our 
Die Flejaden mul (hr TMei'krm. 80-81 &c.) 
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from tire Fortli-west, nor acknowledged tlie same among 
the subjugated non-Aryan population on the Indus. 
The aborigines of India may, however, be assumed to 
have long before the Aryan conquest worshipped ele- 
ments, stars, and constellations, if not ancestors, and to 
have invoked good spirits against evil ones. What was 
sooner or later in the West called ‘ magic art ’ was pro- 
bably on the Ganges in after-Vedic and Brahmanic 
times connected with the Brahm, or spiritual power, 
which was only another name for the Maya of the 
Buddhists. 


Brahm, Maya, and Bodhi. 

It remains quite uncertain at what time previous to 
the publication of the Law-book of Manu (about B.c. 
700?) the Indian asceticism arose which was connected 
with the name of Brahma. The higher being who 
represents this divine power, or the Brahm, that is, the 
divine mediator, the Brahmaj who hears man praying 
by this divine guide, was called BrS,hmanaspati, or 
‘ lord of prayer.’ Even the highest God was regarded 
as an organ of this holy and eternal Brahm, and man 
can, though the same, secure the answer to his prayer, 
even immortahty, for the spiritual power connects him 
with higher organs of the same.^ The conception of 
this Brahm as the holy spirit of both worlds is es- 
sentially identical with the conception of the Maya 
or spiritual power. It can now be shown, as we 
shall see, that this supernatural or spiritual power is 
recorded to have descended as ‘Holy Ghost’ upon 
Maya, the virgin-mother of Gautama-Buddha. It may 
be safely assumed that the Magi in the West were 
aboriginally so called after the Maga or Maya; and 
it is quite possible that the Median tribe of the Budii 

^ Oomp. Dmicker, 1, c. ii. 66, CO ; Spiegel, Zmdaveda, Yacna, xix, 16-29 ; 
82, 35. 
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were so called after the Bodhi or Wisdom tauglit on the 
Ganges. 

The Bodhi, Wisdom from above, or Tradition from 
beyond, must be connected if not identified with the 
spiritual power or Maya, and thus with the universal 
spirit or Brahm. It has been weU said, that ‘ Gautama’s 
whole training was Brahmanism : he probably deemed 
himself to be the most correct exponent of the spirit, 
as distinct from the letter, of ancient faith ; and it can 
only be claimed for him that he was the greatest and 
wisest and best of the Hindus.’^ Yet we shall point 
out, that there is sufficient reason to regard him as a 
non-Indian by descent. His probable connection with 
the East-branians is confirmed by the presumable fact, 
that the doctrines of Zoroaster were as well known by 
Gautama as by the initiated Hindus, though they hid 
this knowdedge more or less from the people. As the in- 
carnation of the celestial Buddha was effected by the 
Holy Ghost, so it was this sphitual power, Maya or 
Brahm, which enfightened Gautama, and made him the 
human organ of the celestial Bodhi or Wisdom. The 
meaning of the word ‘ Buddh,’ or ‘ Bodh,’ corresponds 
with that of the Sanscrit Vid, from which the name 
Veda is derived. ‘ Veda ’ means knowledge, and ‘ Bodhi ’ 
means wisdom. It seems that Gautama-Buddha was 
initiated in the secret tradition of this Bodhi; but 
there are only few traces in Buddhistic writings of such 
a hidden wisdom, and they leave it uncertain whether 
the novitiate of the later disciples dates from the time 
of Gautama. We know, however, that not all his self- 
chosen disciples were beggars or Bhikshus, though 
Sramans, or tamers of the senses. Their instruction 
varied probably in kind and quantity, according to 
their individual capabihties. Gautama was only accom- 
panied by five disciples, when he underwent a severe 
probation of -six years. 

* Kliys Davids, JBuddInsm. 85. 
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The Eastern Pdramita and the Western Tradition. 

Tlie Biiddliists distinguish two classes of tradition. 
They divide their theological heirlooms, in a restricted 
sense the transmitted sayings of Buddha, into Sfitras of 
the great and of the small chariot, thus distinguishing 
the Mahhyana from the Hinayanad Possibly the chariot 
of tradition, or conveyance of enlightenment, referred 
to the sun, which is already in the Veda and Zendavesta 
connected with horses, whilst before the Babylonian 
captivity, chariots and horses of the sun were regarded 
as symbols of the Deity by some of the Israelites in 
Jei'usalem. From indeterminable times the chariot of 
the sun-god Apollos was represented as drawn by four 
horses. 

The Hebrew word for chariot, Eechab, from which 
the name of the Rechabites (Essenes?) is derived, is of 
Iranian origin, and it forms part of the word Merkabah, 
by which the unwritten tradition or gnosis of the 
Israelites was designated. The first part of the holy 
Merkabah was called ‘ The History of Creation,’ and 
the second part, ‘ The History of the Chariot.’ This 
twofold division in the record of Hebrew tradition may 
be compared with the twofold division in the records 
of Buddhistic tradition, that is, with the Sutras of the 
great and of the small chariot. The Buddhists who 
belong to the higher grades of initiation in the mysteries 
of tradition, know and revere the Prashna Pdramita, 
literally the science, wisdom, or tradition ‘ from beyond.’ 
Whilst Prashna means knowledge, wisdom, or Bodhi, 
Phramita means bi'ought ‘ from beyond.’ The word is 
derived from ‘ para ’ and ‘ ita,’ the former meaning ‘across, 
over, or beyond,’ and the latter word is formed after 

^ In course of time tlie Nortliem Buddhists caUed their developed tradi- 
tion the Mahay ana, inasmuch as it differed from the shorter tradition of the 
Southera Buddhists, which their rivals called the Hiiiayana. The Lamaism 
of Thibet is the very opposite of original Buddhism, and may he connected 
with the schism created by Gaidamaks cousin Devadatta. 
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‘ emi,’ to go.^ The Latin word has absolutely 

the same meaning, being a composite of trans, across, 
over, beyond, and ire, to go. 

Thus a connection is established between the mean- 
ing of the Western word ‘ tradition ’ and the meaning of 
the Eastern word ‘ pfiramita,’ as also between the Hebrew 
word ‘ merkabah ’ for the unwritten tradition, and the 
Sutras, the once unwritten tradition of the Buddhists, 
and of the Jainists, who preceded them. But as it is 
non-proven that the new elements of tradition intro- 
duced by Jews after the return from Babylon, had been 
already by Moses transmitted to the elders, and by 
them to future generations, so it is not provable that 
the followers of Buddha were in possession of a hidden 
wisdom, verbally transmitted by Buddha, and even by 
those who preceded him, in promulgating a Zoroastrian 
tradition. The Buddhistic PJramita or tradition was 
designated as ‘ from beyond,’ no doubt in order to 
point to the super-terrestrial and supernatural origin of 
its contents. It was, as we shall see, the wisdom from 
above, brought down by the Angel-Messiah, the bringer 
of the Spirit of God. 

Jainism and Buddhum. 

It is certain that the Buddhism which was con- 
nected with Gautama, constitutes a late development of 
Jainism.2 According to Jainas and Buddhists, the 
words Jina and Buddha have the same meaning ; and 
tlie last of the twenty-four Jama Tirthankaras or 
Buddhas, called Mah^ra, who died 527 B.c., is stated 
to have been the teacher of the Gautama of the 
Jainists, who is also the Gautama of the Buddhists. 
But Gautama, ivho seems by some of his followers to 
have been raised to the rank of a deified saint, was not 
recognised by the Jainas as a Buddha. One and the 

^ Beal, Buddhist JPUgrirnSj 59. 

® Thomas, Imnimn, or the Bmdy Faith ofAsMa, 
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Gautama’s descent. 

same person was by some in India regarded as an 
anointed man, by otliers as an anointed angel. 

TKe five duties of Jainism are : mercy to all animated 
beings, almsgiving, venerating the sages while living 
and worshipping their images when deceased, confession 
of faults, and rehgions fasting. The five sins are : Idlhng, 
lying, stealing, adultery, Avorldly-mindedness. Only the 
first five of the ten commandments of the Buddhists 
are by the text referred back to Gautama himself, and 
they forbid to kill that which has life, to steal, to he, 
to drink intoxicating hquors, and to commit unchaste 
acts.^ The nude statues of Jaina saints or Arhats have 
been connected with the Buddhist ascetics, whom the 
Chinese pilgrim, Hiouen Thsang, in the seventh century 
of our era, designated as a Buddhist sect in India. 
They did not entirely shave their heads, and walked 
naked, except when theyv,mre a white covering, perhaps 
only during the performance of certain rites. So also 
the nude representations of Vittal or Vithoba, who in 
the Dekkan is held to be an avatar of Siva, have been 
compared with the normal ideals of the Jaina statues, 
as preserved by the sculptured monuments of Mathurd, 
with their appropriate devotional dedications by the 
votaries of the Jaina faith, ‘ at or about the commence- 
ment of our era.’ ^ 

The Sahas and Sdhya-Muni. 

The Vittal or Viddhal to whom Buddhistic Scriptures 
refer, are supposed to have been connected with the 
Ephthalites, or Wliite Huns of the Byzantines.® The 
Huns had still in late times white and black tribes, and 
the Ephthahtes came firom the Oxus and Indus. The 

^ The niimher five is provably a more ancient nature-symbol than the 
number ten, 

* Thomas, I, e. 79-82. 

® Mi\ Wylie, cited in Beal’s Buddhist Tripitaha of Qhina and Japan ^ 
p. 117. 
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Hindus referred the name Huns to Thibetan tribes, 
and they were perhaps called Huns after Thibet. This 
name the Mahomedans have introduced, and the country 
of Thibet is still called Hundes, the word being pro- 
bably derived from Hyun-des, which means snow-land, 
like Himalaya, Imaus, and Emaus.^ The white or 
Aryan Huns were always distinguished from the bar- 
barous so-called Scythian or Sarniatian Hunsf^ The 
Aryan Huns were probably a cognate race with the 
Eoyal tribe (Amyrgian Scythians ?) whom Herodotus 
distinguishes among the so-called Scythians or Sacm, 
the Haka of the Chinese, and the Saka of Persian 
Inscriptions, whose principal seats seem to have been 
near the Osus. 

Like the Saka, the Parthians were, in part, perhaps 
chiefly Iranian Aiyans, But the Parthians, the Parthwa 
in Inscriptions of Persian kings, when first mentioned 
by the Greeks, hved nearer to the Medes, to the east of 
them. Where the Parthians originally came from is 
uncertain, but it is not improbable that they had crossed 
the Indian frontier and hved in Iran as strangers. For 
Justin states that their name was derived fi-om the 
Sanscrit Pardes, which means ‘ of another country,’ or 
‘the country from beyond,’ whilst in Iranian (Zend) 
Parda, like the . Sanscrit Parada, means a person who 
has come across the border.® • 

^ MarkliaiB. on ‘ Bogle in Tliibct,’ and tbe article ‘ Tibet,’ in tlie Times, 
May 15, 1876, 

® Witk ^Hun’ th.% name Hiin(g')ari laave keen connected, as in like 
manner the name of the Gipsies, the Zigaiiner, Zingari, or Siiigari, seems to 
have keen a compound of Scind-Ain, which is still a local name in India. 
For their national name Sinte (also Koma) points to Scindia, Hindia, or 
India. It is certain from their language that the Gipsies are descended from 
Indian Aryans, that they are, as their name Singari implies, Scind-Aii ; and 
the dispersion of the Gipsies has keen identified with the chastisement of 
the Jat-tribes on the Indus ky the Sultan of Ghazni, in the year a.b. 1025. 
\Edinhiirgh llemem, July, 1878). Also the name Ar-Sakes prokably points 
to the Aryans among the Saka. 

^ Benfey, in iBerUner J'ithrhikhei\ 184^ ; Spiegels Erdn^ 105. The name 
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About tbe year 600 B.c. the so-called Scythians, or 
rather Sahas, made their inroads into India from the 
North, and gradually advanced to Mesopotamia and 
Asia Minor. ‘King of the Sahas’ was still in the first 
pre-Christian century a title in Northern India.^ From 
these Iranian Sahas was most probably descended 
Sfihya- or Gautama-Buddha. Had the Sahas been 
natives of India it would be difiicult to explain the fact 
that no Indian documents, except Buddhistic writings, 
ever mention them. The Sahya-prince is described 
as an Aryan by Buddhistic tradition. His face was 
reddish, his hair of light colour and curly, his general 
appearance of great beauty. He married a wife from 
his ownhin ; and in harmony with the rites of Northern 
tribes, he was interred under a mound surrounded by 
stones.^ 

Records of Buddhistic Tradition. 

Which were the fundamental principles of the ‘ Tra- 
dition from beyond,’ said to have been promulgated by 
Gautama, according to the most ancient records hnown 
to us of the fife of Buddha ? We now possess a Chinese 
translation of a Sanscrit work on the fife of Buddha, 
which is remarkable for brevity and completion. It is 

probably in some of its essential parts at least — a 

translation of the original work or copy from which 
the expanded version was made, known in Thibet and 
China under the title ‘ Lalita-Vistara,’ or Ta-Chwang- 
yen, ‘ great magnificence.’ This primitive work, known 
under two forms of the same title, was translated into 
Chinese from Sanscrit, by a priest caUed Ohu-fa-lan, as 

Hebrews^ or people from beyond (like ^ Saracens ^ ?), bas tbe same meaning as 
Partbians, The Aryan word Pardes occni’S in tbe Song of Solomon, in 
Ecclesiasticus, and Nebemlab. Tbe authors of tbe Beptuagint, who like 
Ezekiel (xxviii. 13, 14) connected Eden with tbe East, ba?e formed from 
Pardes, or from tbe Sanscrit Parade^a, ^ highland/ the word Paradise. 

^ Beal, 0)1 Bibddhismj Orimt^ v. 47 f.- 

^ ‘Percy Gardner, Numismatic Chronicle^ vol< xiy. 161-167* 
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early as the eleventh year of the reign oi moping 
(Mino--ti) of the Han dynasty, that is, 

Ve may, therefore,’ says Professor Leal, _ safelj^sup-- 
pose that the original work was in^ circulation in iiieia 

for some time previous to this date. , • ra • 

He adds, ‘ The (Buddhistic) hooks found in Ohma 
afford us a consecutive catena of writings dating froni 
at least B.c. 100 to a.d. 600.’ In the Chinese copy o 
the Dhammapada or ‘Pai-ahles ilhptrating scnptuia 
extracts or verses,’ composed hy Arya Dharmatrata, 
that is Yasamitra, about B.c. 40, ^ is the Sutra aUuded 
to by Asoka in the stone-cut Bhabra edict, and 
known as' Gautama’s exliortation to his son Laliula 
atminst falsehood.'^ It is therefore now proved that we 
possess a Chinese Buddhistic writing, part of which 
points back to the time of As6ka, who ascended the 
throne b.c. 268, and convoked the general council at 

Patna in b.c. 250. ... 

This newly ascertained fact gams in importance 
when we consider that the stone-cut Bhabra edict refeis 
to then existing records of well authenticated words 
of Buddha, and that the first Buddhist missionaries 
whom As6ka sent to China, Avhere they are still re- 
verenced' as saints, can now be asserted to have intro- 
duced into this country these records of the divine 
Buddha’s sayings to which As6kas stone-cut edict 
refers. It becomes therefore increasingly probable 
that the stone-cut representations on the gateway of 
the Buddhist monument called the Sanchi Tope, pro- 
bably copied from earlier wooden representations, and 

1 Aceovding to Eitel, yasamitra ' took a principal part in the last revi- 
sion of the Canon, as the President of the Synod under Kanishka.’ If the 
latter’s date is about B.o. 40, that of Dharmatrdta would be about 

^ Beal, The Honimtic History of Buddha, p. vi. ; The JDlumwiapada, 
p. xi. The reference to the Bhabra edict was first announced by Mr. Beal, 
in a lecture delivered by him since the publication of the JDhamnwpada 
(1878). 
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wliicli refer to subjects treated by Buddhist legends, 
date from a pre-Christian time.^ 

A considerable part of the Buddhist legends trans- 
mitted to us by the most ancient Buddhist hterature 
may be safely asserted to date back to pre-Christian 
times. This will become a certainty if we succeed in 
provhig that the foreign elements represented by Jewish 
Essenes in pre-Christian times are in part, if not chiefly, 
Buddhistic. Wliat was known in Judasa more than 
a century before the birth of Jesus Christ cannot 
have been introduced among Buddhists by Chris- 
tian missionaries. It will become equally certain that 
the bishop and church-historian Eusebius was right 
when he wrote, that he considered it ‘ highly probable ’ 
that the writings of the Essenic Therapeuts in Egypt 
had been incorporated into our Gospels and into some 
Pauline Epistles. 

* As asserted By General Ounningllam, an opinion shared by the author 
of the Guide Booh to the Kermn^jton Jfhseztm, where a representation of 
this monument can be seen. The brick tope is traced to the years B.c. 600- 
443, the siuTounding structure toB.G. 260, and the gates to 19-37. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE LEGENDS OP BUDDHA. 

Buddha’s HrtLday on Ohristmas-day— The Messianic Star-' He that should 
come ’-Karma-Nirvana is the Sun-Salvation hy Paith-Incamation 
of the Virgin-son by ‘ the Holy Ghost’— Krishna— Birth in an_inn 
—Heavenly host proclaim joy and peace— Asita, the Simeon of Bud- 
dhists-Presentation in the Temple when twelve, and public teachmg 
when thirty years old— Temptation by Satan in the wilderness— Buddha, 
‘full of grace,’ his body surrounded by a /glory,’ ‘fiery tongues, two 
represented by his'^side-The Lamb (Aries)-Trees of life and of 
inowledge— Baptism in the holy stream— Transfiguration, or ‘baptism of 
fire’ on a mount— No bloody sacrifices, &c.— Parable of the ^wer and 
the tares — The woman at the well — ^Promise of another ^ Buddha 
Miracles at Buddha’s death-The tears of a weeping woman hM wetted 

hisfeet before his death— How to explain the parallels between Buddhistic 
and Christian records— Continuity of Divine infiuences. 

Buddha’s Birthday on Christmas-day. 

Accoeding to Sanscrit and CHnese scriptures, to the 
stone-cut edicts of As6ka and the Sanchi Tope, certain 
legends about Buddha circulated in India and in China, 
not only before the close of the Apostolic age, but more 
than three centuries earHer. Among these legends the 
most ancient are those which refer to the incarnation 
of Buddha as Angel-Messiah. 

Prophecies have directed the attention of men to 
the Tath^gatha, literally to ‘ Him that should come,’ to 
‘ the Anointed,’ the Messiah or Kung-teng of the Chinese. 
The expectation of this Messiah and of the kingdom 
which he should set up is a general one. He wiU come 
from heaven, be born in the flesh, attested by miracles, 
bring to earth the highest wisdom from above, the 
Bodhi from beyond; he wiU establish a kingdom of 
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lieavenly truth, and justice, live as a man, then die and 
return to heaven. Like his mother, he will be of royal, 
not of priestly descent, and genealogies will prove this. 
The Messiah inhabits the fourth or Thsita-heaven, a 
certain locality described as a circle, and which is dis- 
tinguished from ‘the worlds above Thsita,’ thus also 
from the highest material heavens. Apart from all 
these, a non-material locality seems to be imphed where 
the highest God dwells, to whom Buddha is said to 
have prayed, as to the self-dependent and creating God, 
Isv^ra-Deva. So long as Buddha is in the Thsita- 
heaven, he is not yet at the height of his development, 
and he looks forward to the time after his last birth, 
the birth on earth, when the ways wiU be open to him 
which lead to what is called Firv&na, or destruction, 
but at the same time to the ‘ final resting-place of the 
spirit,’ the locahty to which men long to come, where 
‘ the harvest ’ takes place. 

We leave the question for the present as an open 
one, whether the N’irv&iia was held to be or not the 
dwelling-place of the god to whom Buddha prayed, the 
man who as an Iranian could not have been an Atheist. 
But what is said about the non-material nature of the 
Mrv4na is also said about Isvira-Deva, ‘ the universal 
spirit,’ later called ‘ all the BuddhaS,V about the abso- 
lutely immaterial spirit, who is so unhke Buddha before 
his incarnation-^ — absolutely independent of all influences 
of matter, being the Mahh-Brahma, to Whose ‘ bright 
body ’ Buddha will resemble. Buddha is yet exposed to 
these material influences even in the fourth heaven, 
which comparative ‘ glory ’ he is resolved to give up for 
a time in order to attain his final birth, that in the fleshd 

In accordance with recorded Zoroastrian doctrines, 
Gautama seems to have beheved and taught, that ‘ the 
good and most holy Bather of all truth ’ is the source of 
the supernatural light, of the spiritual power, wisdom, 

^ hmnantic History of Buddha^ pp. 24, 77, 118* ■ 
c 2 ' , 
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or Bodhi, and thus of the moral element in man. 
Gautama was considered by his followers to have been 
a chosen instrument of that Divine power, as Angel and 
as Man. The Divine Wisdom, personified by the heavenly 
Buddha, becomes man, according to Iranian tradition, 
and it had a pre-mundane personal existence according 
to Zoroastrian and to Buddhistic records. It is owing 
to this Divine power which is in the incarnate Buddha, 
that with uphfted eyes, and turned to the East, he can 
pray to the highest Spirit, and be at one with him. It 
is only as the highest organ of the spiritual power, pro- 
ceeding from the highest Spirit, that Gautama could be 
by some conceived as the source of the world. He was 
called its developer, and was in this sense identified %vith 
Isv^ra-Deva, the Creator, to whom he prayed. 

At a certain time, which is not clearly defined, 
Gautama was established ‘ in the condition of a Buddha, 
free for ever from the possibility of sorrow and pain, 
and was therefore named Djina (the vanquisher), 
possessed of all wisdom, versed in the practice of it, 
perfectly acquainted with it, firmly grounded in the 
ways of heaven and in the ways of purity and hohness, 
possessed of independent being, like all the lords of the 
world (all Buddhas), ready to accommodate himself to 
all possible circumstances.’ ^ As a spirit in the fourth 
heaven, he resolves to give up ‘ all that glory, in order 
to be born in the world,’ for the purpose ‘ to rescue all 
men from their misery and every future consequence of 
it ’ ; he vows ‘ to dehver all men, who are left as it were 
without a saviour.’ He is called ‘ the great Physician,’ 
Healer or Saviour, the Bhagavat or ‘ Blessed One,’ the 
Saviour of the World, the * God among gods.’ ^ 

The time of this heavenly Buddha’s incarnation is 
marked by various statements. It is asserted to have 

' Horn. Hist, 278, 2, S3, 76, 130, 133. 

® Thus also Serosh was identified with Ormuzd and the Divine Word, 
Memm of tlie Targiimim mth Jehovabi 
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taten place on the eighth day of the second month of 
spring : we hope to prove conclusively that this is our 
Christmas-day. 

In his treatise on the Vedic Calendar Jyotisham, 
Weber justly complains that all former works on Indian 
astronomy are based on such documents as were com- 
posed after that the last development of astronomy in 
India had been reached. The comparison of the most 
ancient calendars known to us has led Mr. E. G. Hali- 
burton, of Nova Scotia, to prove, that a New Year’s 
festival connected with and determined by the Pleiades 
was, by almost universal custom, and partly in times 
called pre-historic, connected with a three days’ festival 
of the dead. It corresponded with the Christian festivals 
of All Saints and All Souls, at the beginning of Novem- 
ber, and was preceded in some countries by a holy 
evening or Halloween.^ At first it was the appearance 
of the Pleiades at sunset, later their culmination at mid- 
night, which determined the commencement of the 
year. According to the calendar of the Brahmans of 
Tirvalore the year began in November, and the first 
month was called after the Pleiades Cartiguey or Krit- 
tikfis. The latter name Weber has shoAvn to mean ‘ the 
associates,’ those who are bound together, the heap, 
whilst the HebreAV word for the Pleiades, KimMi, has 
exactly the same meaning. Also, the first of the Nax4- 
tras, of the stellar houses or stations of the moon, was 
marked by the Pleiades. 

This Indian year, determined by the Pleiades, began 
Avith the 17th of November, approximatively at the time 
of the Pleiades culminating at midnight, and this corn* 
inencement of the year was celebrated by the Hindu 
Durga, a festival of the dead. Mr. Hahburton has 

1 Halibiu-ton, Nm Materials for the History of Man, partly quoted by 
Professor Piazzi Smyth, and more fnHy examined and explained in Astro^ 
mmicd Myths, pp. 111-137, by the Bev. T. F, Blake. Oomp. E. y. Bunsen^ 
Die Flejmlen und der Thm’^krmf oder das Geheimnm der SyrnHU, 
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shown that on the 17th of November, or Athyr— the 
Athyr of the Egyptians and Atanria of the Arabs— -the 
three days’ feast of the Isia took place, which cnlminated 
in the finding of Osiris, the lord of tombs, evidently 
contemporaneously with the culmination of the Pleiades, 
at midnight. It was on that same day, in the second 
month of the Jewish year, which corresponds with our 
November, that Noah shut himself up in the ark, 
according to Genesis ; that is, on the same day when 
the image of Osiris was by the priests shut up in a 
sacred coffer or ark. According to GresweU, this new 
year’s commemoration on the 17th of November ob- 
tained among the Indians in the earliest times to which 
Indian calendars can be traced back. It is sufficient for 
our argument, that its commencement can be proved 
long before the birth of Gautama-Buddha. 

If the 17th of November was New Year’s-day, the 
second month ■ commenced on the 17th of December, 
and ‘ tlie eighth day,’ B^dha^ birthday, was the 25th 
of December,, the sun’s annual birthday, wTieh the 
power of the sun ceases to decrease and again begins to 
increase.’^ The text in Buddhistic writings we are con- 
sidering presupposes the commencement of the year on 
the 17th of November, and thus points to the 25th of 
December. This is confirmed by another statement 
in the same soripture. At the time of Buddha’s birth, 
‘ the asterism Chin was passing and the asterism Koh 
was coming on.’ Evidently this refers to the contempo- 
raneous rising and setting of certain stars on opposite 
sides of the horizon. In the assumed but uncertain 


^ According to tlie Ohristian calendar tlie Hrtkday of John the Baptist 
Is on the day of the summer solstice^ when the sun begins to decrease. The 
words attributed to him in the Fourth Gospel, that he must decrease and 
Jesus increase, may be referred to this connection of the respective birth- 
days of John and of Jesus with the summer and the winter solstice. As there 
^ are six months between this change in the sun’s position, so, according to 
the Gospel after Luke, the Baptist was exactly six months younger than 
Jesus. (Luke i, 24.) ■ ; /f _ 
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year of Buddha’s birth, 625 B.c., in the latitude of 
Benares, on the 25th of December, and at midnight, 
when according to prophecies the birth of the Anointed 
One was expected, ‘the point of the echptic rising 
above the horizon was very close to the star X Virginis, 
whilst the stars a and i of this sign had already risen 
some distance. At this time the point of the ecliptic 
setting was in Aries, nearly in the same longitude as 
Hamal, a Arietis, the nearest visible star being p, CetL’ 
The whole of Shin (Chin) had set at that hour in lati- 
tude 25°. Pisces had also entirely set ; and the lunar 
mansion immediately above the western horizon was the 
one numbered 16 in Williams’s hst (Sen or Sin ?)} It 
would seem, therefore, that this asterism Sen was the 
one meant in one Buddhist record, where it is called 
Chin. On this supposition the two asterisms mentioned 
as coming and going at the time of Buddha’s birth 
would both be correctly referred to. But it is enough 
for our argument that an asterism in Virgo is clearly 
stated as coming on or rising on the horizon at that 
time, for the sign of Virgo was certainly rising on the 
eastern horizon at midnight on the 25th of December in 
the year 625 B.c., as seen in the latitude of Buddha’s 
birthplace. The position of the sphere would not be 
materially altered in any of the possible other dates of 
Buddha’s birth. 

Thus it is not proved that Gautama-Buddha was 
really born on the 25th of December, or rather at mid- 
night on the 24th, at the dawn (Maya) of the first day 
of the neAV solar year ; but it is proved, that the birth 
of the. Angel-Messiah, whose symbol was the Sun, was 
expected and asserted to have actually taken place at 
this time, that is, on the eighth day of the second 
month of the year which was computed to begin on the 
17th of November. 

^ Kindly commnnicatedby Mr. Proctor, See William sb Map of Chinese 
Astermns^ 
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Buddlfistic records imply that Biiddha was born at 
the time of the sun’s annual birthday, of its entry into 
the sign of the winter solstice, when its apparent evolu- 
tion round the earth re-commences. The Oosmical was 
regarded as the symbol of the Ethical, the sun as the 
symbol of divine hght, of which Gautama the enlightened 
was believed to be a chosen instrument. The solar 
Messianic symbol is thus proved to be more ancient 
than the time of Buddha’s birth. The sun was the 
symbol of Gautama-Buddha and of Jesus Christ, who 
is described as ‘ the sun of righteousness’ and as ‘ the 
day-spring from on high.’ This common symbolism 
may help to explain several parallels in Buddhistic and 
in Christian records. Here we have only to point out, 
that as on the transmitted day of Buddha’s birth, so on 
Christmas-day the constellation of the sphere rising on 
the Eastern horizon is that of the Virgin, represented 
as holding the new-born Sun-God in her arms, and fol- 
lowed by the Serpent, who aims at her heel and almost 
touches it with its open mouth. The symbohsm of the 
sphere on Christmas-day points to Isis with her infant 
Horus ; to the virgin Maya with her infant Buddha ; and 
to the Virgin Mary with her infant Jesus, described in 
the Apocalypse of John as persecuted by the old ser- 
pent, the Devil. 

Are these and other similar coincidences a mere 
chance, or have the respective traditions originated in a 
common source, and is that source a Divine Eeve- 
lation.9 

The Angel who is to hecome Buddha. 

We have shown that among a certain circle of In- 
dians, prophecies were accredited which announced the 
incarnation of an Angel, called the Anointed or Messiah, 
who should bring to earth the Wisdom or Bodhi from 
above and establish the kingdom of heavenly truth and 
justice. He would be of royal descent, and genealogies 
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would connect him with his ancestors. ‘ The Blessed 
One,’ the ‘ Grod among Gods,’ and the ‘ Saviour of the 
World,’ was, according to Buddhistic records, incarnate 
by the Holy Ghost of the royal virgin Maya, and he was 
born on Ohristmas-day, the birthday of the sun, for 
which reason the sun became the symbol of Gautama- 
Buddha. 

The angel, whose time of incarnation is astrono- 
mically fixed, knows by the position of the stars, that 
his time is come to descend to earth, as organ of 
Divine enlightenment, of the Wisdom from above, of 
the Tradition from beyond the Prashna PIramita. The 
Bodhisatva, or next candidate for the Buddha dignity, 
the Tath^gatha, He that should come, has fulfilled his 
years in the heavenly dwelling-place as Deva or Spirit, 
the Kung-teng, the Anointed or Messiah, is about to be 
born in the flesh. Sadness prevails among his fellow- 
spirits, because of his approaching departure. One of 
his companions is consoled by the consideration, that 
they can attain the privilege of descending to the earth, 
in order to see the place where Buddha is to be born. 
Another expresses his wish that his years in the place 
he inhabits were passed, so that he might be born with 
him on earth. Again another spirit says : ‘ Let not 
your heart be afraid, he will come again.’ Pinally, one 
of Buddha’s associates addresses the departing one in 
these words : ‘Mahfi Parusha,’ great soul, or great Lord, 

‘ do not forget us.’ In his parting address the heavenly 
Buddha says, that birth and death are the cause of all 
parting, that his fellow-spirits need not be sad about 
him. For in course of time he had become possessed 
of a certain condition or Karma, in consequence of his 
having ‘ always prepared his heart for the possession of 
the highest wisdom, by constant vows and prayers,’ and 
that this Karma guards him from a long sojourn in the 
world. 

On the real meaning of ‘ Karma,’ different opinions 
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among tlie interpreters of Buddhism prevail. It has 
been defined as ‘a connecting link, a bridge between 
one life and another,’ and yet not as the soul, which 
Buddhism is held not to acknowledge. Karma is ex- 
plained to be the doctrine, that as soon as a sentient 
being dies, whether angel, man, or animal, a new being 
is produced in a more or less painful and material state 
of existence, according to the Karma, desert or merit, 
of the being who had died. Karma is a moral cause, 
and never dies. From one point of view Karma ‘ has 
much analogy with soul ; and from another it is a name 
given to the moral power working in the universe.^ 
We submit that this moral power must be identified 
with ‘ the spiritual power ’ or Maya, which is also called 
‘ Holy Spirit.’ It is this power in heaven and earth 
which is said to have guarded Buddha from a long 
sojourn in the world, and which enabled him to fix his 
heart on what is not material, and finally to enter 
Nirv^ina. Whether Karma be regarded as conscience, 
or as instinct, in either case it might be connected, more 
or less directly, with the ‘ Holy Spirit ’ or ‘ Word,’ through 
which, according to Iranian tradition, the highest God 
communicates his mysteries to reasonable beings in 
heaven and earth. 

‘ This, his body,’ which Buddha has ‘ not yet been 
able to cast ofi*,’ though in heaven, would be born in 
the world, but soon he would receive perfect hberation 
from all matter in the Nirvana. ‘ I now am about to 
assume a body (Shan-yeou), not for the pleasure of 
gaining wealth or enjoying the pleasures of sense, but 
I am about to descend and be born among men (to take 
“ this one birth ”) simply to give peace and rest to aU 
flesh, and to remove all sorrow and grief from the 
world.’ The body which Buddha possessed in heaven 
before his incarnation he was then about ‘ to quit for 
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^ Elijs Davids, Buddhism^ 101-103, 150. 
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ever.’ But later recorded tradition implies, that after 
the incarnation Buddha would assume another body, 
the ‘ spotless and pure,’ BharmaMya, which, in ‘ the 
final resting-place of the spirit,’ in the Mrvtoa he 
would possess under difierent circumstances, and ‘ long 
after ’ the human body has passed away. In one of 
the ancient G^th^s or hymns, ‘the dehverance’ (in 
Nirv&na) is connected with the obtaining of ‘ a body 
free from contamination,’ that is, free from all mateidal 
influences, a spiritual bodyd 

Nirvdna is the Sun. 

Buddha is described as leaving the fourth heaven, 
Tusita, but from this locaHty, as from all material 
heavens or Eupa, the highest of which is called 
Akanishta, is distinguished the Nirvhna. We submit 
that the mysterious Nirvtoa or ‘ annihilation,’ refers to 
the place where ‘ all matter ’ is supposed to be anni- 
hilated, that is, to the Sun. 

According to Buddhist conception, within the circle 
of the soul’s migrations from one material body to 
another, one and the same law rules, that is, the deeds 
of the past life of the soul in a material prison act 
upon another existence of the soul in the veil of 
matter. Brom this never-varying law of rewards and 
punishments, no escape for reasonable beings is possible; 
except by continually fixing the mind and the heart on 
the final destruction of all material influences. These 
prevent the liberation of the soul from successive births 
and deaths, and hinder the entrance of the soul into 
Mrv^na. The soul is the breath or spirit from the 
spiritual world, which is separated from the material 
world by a great gulf. The fight from the spiritual 
world, from its centre, shines in a dark place, as the 

^ Mom. 26^ 33, 34, 130, asd Beal’s JBuddhid Milgi'ims^ 400 a.b. 

and 618 a.d. 
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glory or SliecMna, symbolised by the sun, shone in the 
darkness of the Holiest of the Holy. 

The Buddhists seem originally to have conceived the 
locahty of Nirv&na in a manner similar to the Christian’s 
conception of God’s abode, as a place where, as in the 
sun, there is ‘neither variableness nor shadow of turn- 
ing.’ The Nirv4na seems to have been regarded as a 
locahty which, hke the sun, does not appear to revolve 
around other bodies. The Buddhists may be assumed 
to have regarded Nirvana as the non-material centre 
of the universe, and source of hght. Since the orbit of 
bodies in space forms the basis of the doctrine of trans- 
migrations of souls, the sun, as the supposed immaterial 
centre of these bodies which appear to rotate round this 
luminary, could be regarded as the appropriate symbol 
of the Hirvjlna, ‘the last resting-place of the spirit,’ 
which has then been freed from the ever-returning cycles 
of birth and death, and returns to its home. 

Thus the idea would suggest itself to regard the sun 
as the purely spiritual and immaterial dwelling-place of 
the self-dependent, world-creating spirit, Isv&ra-Deva, to 
whom Buddha prayed with uplifted eyes. His system of 
morality, which he could not connect with the gods of the 
Brahmans, must have acknowledged a non-terrestrial, 
spiritual source of moral Providence, unknown to Brah- 
manism, at least as publically proclaimed. Gautama 
is recorded to have regarded the origin of the soul, 
which Brahmanism vaguely connected with Brahma, as 
beyond human comprehension. But he cannot have 
separated the soul from the highest spirit, to whom he 
prayed. The spiritual body of the Arhats, of the righteous, 
or saints, is to be like the shining body of Brahma ; they 
shall shine Hke the sun when they have entered 
Nirvana. ■ 

In the most ancient Buddhistic writings two essen- 
tially different explanations of the Nirv&na are given. 
On the one side it is described as the end of all existence, 
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even as tlie extinguisliing of a flame, as a cessation of 
thought. But in other passages it is described as the 
place of peace, of an existence 'without births and 
deaths, as ‘ a place of repose,’ to be enjoyed by the con- 
querors in the material world— that is, as we may 
assume, by the souls who have conquered over matter, 
and who are to enjoy a non-material, a spiritual 
body. The ]Srirvi,na can only be reached by inward 
growth, by ‘the path of wisdom’; to which way of 
everlasting life is opposed the way which leads to the 
power and dominion ’ which the evil spirit, the god of 
the material world, exercises, and which is to be 
destroyed. From this it may be concluded, that 
Nirvana was connected with the kingdom of the good 
and bright spirit, with the abode of the self-dependent 
god, Isv&ra-Deva. 

Nirvana is the highest aim, the higbest reward of 
the wander in g soul, the place from whence it came and 
whither it returns, the place of the heavenly harvest, 
according to a simile of Gautama, to which we shall 
presently refer. In some of the most ancient Buddhist 
records, in the Jatakas or stories, in the GMi4s or 
songs which SHkya is said to have recited, and which 
show some relations to the G^th^s of Zoroaster in the 
Zendavesta, the Nirvana is described, though not exclu- 
sively of other views, as the final resting-place of 
spiritual beings. Buddha is recorded to have said that 
he saw individuals in Nu’v4na, and many holy men are 
mentioned by name ‘who entered into the brightness of 
the sun, and attained the straight path.’ Their desire 
is fulfilled, and they ‘ abide for ever hi the true eternal 
law ’ ; they dwell in ‘ the only truly great one of the 
three worlds.’ The ‘ condition of Mrvtoa,’ to be desired 
above all things, is contrasted to ‘ all earthly things,’ 
which are ‘ perishable.’ The narrow path leads to ‘ the 
shore of Nirvana,’ to ‘the ever, constant condition,’ to 
‘ the nectar of true religion,* to immortality. Nirvilna 
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is identified with ‘the opening of the pure ways of 
heaven,’ of the ‘gates of eternal hfe,’ and is actually 
called the sun, and ‘the centre of the supernatural 
light.’ ^ Thus the immortahty of the soul in Mrvina is 
clearly acknowledged. Mryfina is the place of the in- 
gathering, the heavenly garner for the ripened fruit 
sown in the material world : it is the sun as the region 
of eternal life. 

The explanation of Nirvtoa as the sun is confirmed 
by the presumable identity of the sun-god Abidha with 
the highest spirit, Isv&ra-Deva, who thrones in Nirvfina, 
and also by the direct connection of Buddha wfith Nirvana 
as well as with the sun. The sun is the symbol of Buddha, 
who is represented as a ram or lamb— -that is, as the 
stellar symbol of the spring-equinox in his time, as the 
Sun in Aries. This interpretation is all the more ad- 
missible, as we have proved that, according to Buddhistic 
records, Gautama-Buddha’s birth was expected, aiid had 
taken place, on the sun’s annual birthday. Again, the 
connection of the locafity of Nirvana with the sun is 
confirmed by what seems to have been the aboriginal 
meaning of the ‘ four paths ’ which lead to Nirvana, and 
which we may now connect with the ‘ four kings ’ and 
the four cardinal points of the Zodiac, with ‘ the four 
quarters of the world,’ towards each of which the new- 
born Gautama-Buddha is said to have advanced seven 
steps. Buddhists describe Abidha as the god of light 
(of the sun), as surrounded by four mysterious beings, 
which form a striking analogy to the four cherubim 
and four beasts of the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. 

The enemy of the sun-god Abidha is the ‘ king of 
death ’ and the dwelling-place of Abidha, the king- of 
life, is Nirvfina, from which it follows that the sun 
was by Buddhists identified with Nirvana. In this 
locality there is neither darkness nor death : ‘ To be 

^ liomantic Histonj^d, 121, 130, 25L 253, 199, 300, 208, 212, 215, 217- 
comp* 175, 219, 225. 
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and not to be, how can this be united in One, how can 
this be Nirvhna ? These two conditions have nothing in 
conimon ; can darkness and hght be united ? ’ As in 
the sun, so in Nirvana there is no darkness, no death. 
As the sun was regarded to be the source of the vital 
and enlightening spiritual power and of the highest 
wisdom, as thi’one of the god of hght, so it is the long- 
ing of all sons of the Wisdom from above, of the Bodhi 
or spiritual power, of the Maya or Brahm, whose chief 
organ Gautama was, to reach ‘ the way and the place ’ 
into which ‘ all Buddhas ’ have entered.^ 

At the same time the word ‘Nirvana’ is used to 
describe a spiritual condition, a ‘condition of moral 
rest,’ of which Gautama had received a foretaste whilst 
bn earth, since he possessed the Prashna P^ramita, the 
Wisdom or Bodhi, the Tradition ‘ from beyond.’ Por 
this reason he was ‘ in possession of complete spfritual 
life,’ being ‘ perfected,’ and having, in a spiritual sense, 
‘reached Mrv4na.’ His flesh was, therefore, not at 
enmity with the spirit within the same ; and because 
the opposing principle in himself had been overcome 
by the required free determination of his will, therefore 
his liberation from the circle of birth and death took 
place, and ‘ through eternity ’ he was to receive no 
more ‘ migratory existence,’ but the enduring existence, 
eternal hfe in Nirvtina. It follows from these and 
similar passages that even the personal existence in 
the flesh did not prevent Gautama entering, during his 
sojourn on earth, into that spiritual condition which in 
the highest and abiding sense was connected with 
Nirvana as the ‘ centre of supernatural hght ’ and the 
‘ brightness of the sun.’ If therefore in isolated pas- 
sages Gautama is recorded to have said that after the 

^ Oomp. Beal, Congress of One/ntalists, 1874, p. 155; Mom. Hist, 251. 
Abidha seems to be only anotber name for Amithaba, the god of boundless 
light, said by Northern Buddhists to inhabit the Paradise of the West, and 
for Adi"Buddha of the Nepaiilese (Eitel, Muddhienij second edition, 98 f., 
116 f. 
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birth of Bodhi in him he at once obtained deliverance, 
and that hereafter there wonld be ‘ no more individual 
existence,’ no more ‘ bhava,’ this expression, the exact 
meaning of which is doubtful, can only be referred to 
his body in the flesh, as the last of material bodies. 
From the ‘ bhava ’ must be distinguished the spotless 
and pure ‘ dharmak^ya,’ the spiritual body, in ‘ the final 
resting-place of the spirit,’ in Firvtoa. This celestial 
body the Buddhist expects to possess under diflerent 
circumstances, long after ‘ the human body’ has passed 
away, after the end of the soul’s transmigrations, which 
only in the exceptional cases of incarnate angels like 
Buddha were regarded as having come to an end with 
the hfe on earth. The body in the flesh was regarded 
by Gautama, according to the texts, as one of five 
finite existences, the five Skhandha, of which he is 
recorded to have said: ‘ It is impossible to say that 
either of these is “I,” that is &tt§, or htmh, the “ self,” 
which being in its germ of heavenly origin, cannot be 
identified with any one of the soul’s material embodi- 
ments. The soul of man is intended finally to be 
in a body like that of Gautama, which is described 
as resembling “ the bright body ” of Brahma, “ a body 
free from contamination,” and which alone can “ cross 
over to the shore ” of Nirvana, which body alone can 
reach the “heavenly land of the Arhats,” and the 
“ lake of Ambrosia which washes away all sin.” ’ ^ 

To be like Gautama is to reach the ideal which has 
been set to humanity, and to be like God. Salvation does 
not depend on any outward act ; but on a change or re- 
newal of the mind, on a reform of the inner nature, on 
faith in the innate guiding power of God, of which the 
celestial Buddha incarnated in Gautama was held to be 
the highest organ. The saving faith, therefore, was 
brought by and centred in the incarnate Angel-Messiah, 
the Saviour of the world. Thus also the Hindus held, 
» EmanUa History, 263-256, 284, 188, 77 ; RIxys Davids, l.c., 148. 
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certainly tliose of later times, that their ancient behef 
in the doctrine of ‘ salvation by faith ’ or ‘bhakti ’ centred 
in the God-man, Krishna, one of the incarnations of 
the Deity. Salvation is by faith, and faith comes by the 
Maya, the Spirit or Word of God, of which Buddha, the 
Angel-Messiah, was regarded as the divinely chosen and 
incarnate messenger, the vicar of God, and God himself 
on earth. ^ 

Conceived by the Holy Ghost, horn of the Virgin Maya. 

The incarnation of the Angel destined to become 
Buddha took place in a spiritual manner. The ele- 
phant is the symbol, as of the sun, so of power 
and wisdom ; and Buddha, symbolised by the sun, 
was considered the organ of divine ‘ power and 
wisdom,’ as he is called in the ‘ Tikas.’ For these 
reasons Buddha is described by Buddhistic legends as 
having descended from heaven in the form of an 
elephant to the place where the virgin Maya was. But 
according to Chinese-Buddhistic writings, it was the 
‘ Holy Ghost,’ or ‘ Shing-Shin,’ which descended on the 
virgin Maya. The effect produced by this miracle is 
thus summed up in the most ancient Chinese life of 
Buddha which we at present possess; translated be- 
tween a.d. 26 and 190 : ‘ If the child born from this 
conception be induced to lead a secular hfe, he shall 
become a universal monarch ; but if he leave his home 
and become a religious person, then he shall become 
Buddha, and shall save the world.’^ 

Gautama had himself chosen Maya for his mother 
among the daughters of men, when in the fourth 
heaven he had seen, guided by astronomical signs, 

^ Monier Williams, Hinduism^ 115, 136, 2i6--’209. The Blaya, or Holy 
Ghost of the Buddhists may be safely identified as with the Brahm, so with 
the original eternal element or Prakiiti, from which the world proceeded 
according to the system of Sankhya, well known to Gautama. 

^ Communicated by Prof. Beal ; comp. Beal, Tripitaka, ICO, 
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by a Messianic star, that the time for his incarnation 
had come. Having seen the Messianic constellation, the 
Angel-Messiah at once chose his parents in the flesh. 
His choice fell on the King of Kapilavastu and his 
virgin-bride Maya or Mayadevi. She was so called 
after Maya, the spiritual, creative and enlightening 
power of Indian tradition, after the Bodhi or Wisdom 
from above, the power, word, or spirit, the Brahni of 
the highest God. ■ This power of the Highest, ‘ the 
Holy Ghost,’ was to surround her, and thus ‘ the holy 
mother’ was to give birth to ‘ the holy son.’ 

The virgin Queen of Kapilavastu, in the tenth 
month after her heavenly conception, was on a journey 
to her father, called Supra-Buddha-Grihapati, living in 
the city of Devadaho, and she had reached the Lumbini 
Garden, but according to other accounts she was only 
halfway in a forest, where she had alighted in an inn, 
when Buddha was boni; The birth took place under 
‘ two golden trees ’-^^uttdei* the Bodhi-tree, Palasa, the 
acacia, originally the fig-tree, symbol of knowledge, 
and under the As6ka-tree, the tree of life. Among the 
thirty-two signs which Were to be fulfilled by the 
mother of the expected Messiah, the fifth sign was 
recorded to be, that she would be on a journey at the 
time of her childbirth^ Besting under the Palasa-tree, 
Maya Avas thus addressed by ‘the heavenly women’ 
who surrounded her s ‘ The Queen noAV brings forth the 
child, able to divide the wheel of hfe and death;® in 

^ The tliirty^wo signs refer to thirty^wo deities^ headed Tby Indra, who 
is the thirty-third, that is eight Yasas, eleven Rudras, twelve Adityas, and 
two Aswins. There were also eighty signs of secondary importance. The 
nnmber thirty-two represents the half of the niimher sixty*fonr, which, 
together with the holy number eight, constituted the holy niimhers of 
Chinese tradition before the time of COnfucius and Buddha. These num- 
bers added togeth^’ representefd the ancient astronomical cycle of seventy- 
two, based on the observation, which was not quite correct till much later, 
that in seventy-two solar years the precession amounts to one day. (Oomp. 
E. V. Bunsen, Die Flejaden und der TJiiet'hreis.') 

® That is, able by a miracle to interrupt the continuous cycle of births 
and deaths, to enter Kiryana, the sun, which seems to pass by the twelve 
zodiacal Nidanas. 
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lieaven and earth no teacher can dqnal him; able to 
dehver both Devas and men from every kind of sonw: 
let not the Queen be distressed, -we are here to support 
her.’ Thereupon Bodhisatwa, perceiving Ms mother 
Maya standing on the ground, with a branch of the 
tree in her hand, ‘with conscious mind, arose from his 
seat and was born.’ The attending spirits exclaimed : 
‘All joy be to you, Queen Maya, rejoice and be glad, 
for this child you have borne is holy.' He forthwith 
‘walked seven steps towards each quarter of the 
horizon, and, looking first to the East, he pronounced 
the words of the GMhft; ‘In all the world I am the 
very chief, from this day forth my births are finished.’ 

The ‘ Saviour of the -world,’ or ‘ the Blessed One of 
the world,’ the Bhagavat, tlie ‘ only begotten ’ Bodhi- 
sat-wa, is born in the presence of the highest God, of 
Indra, the King of Hugs, and of Brahma. This event 
is attested by miracles. Wliilst ‘ the sun and moon are 
darkened and deprived of their fight,’ there is ‘ a divine 
fight diffused round his person,’ so that the Queen’s son 
was ‘ heralded into the world by a supernatural figlit.’ 
Then ‘ the Bishis and Devas who dwelt on earth 
exclaimed with great joy: This day Buddha is born 
for the good of men, to dispel the darkness of their 
ignorance. Then the four heavenly Mugs took up the 
strain and said : Kow because Bodlnsatwa is born, to 
give joy and bring peace to the world, therefore is 
there this brightness. Then the gods of the thirty- 
three heavens took up the burthen of the strain, and 
the Tama Devas and the Tfisita Devas, and so forth, 
through aU the heavens of the Kama, Eupa, and Arupa 
worlds, even up to the Akanishta heavens, all the 
Devas joined in this song and said : To-day Bodlnsatwa 
is born on earth, to give joy and peace to men and 
Devas, to shed fight in the dark places, and to give 
sight to the blind.’ ^ 

^ Ixojnantic 43--56, 
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A laoly One, a Eislii, called Asita or Ktlla, the ‘ Black 
One,’ dwelling at peace above the thirty-three heavens,’ 
seeing celestial signs, and hearing the celestial song, 
descended to the grove, ‘where he usually dwelt on 
earth.’ But, according to other accounts, he was a 
Tapaso or ascetic, from the Himalaya, called Khla- 
devalo, which name corresponds with that of Asita. 
He gets to Kapilavastu, where Maya tries to make the 
c hil d bow its head in reverence towards the feet of Asita. 
But the child, ‘ by his spiritual power, turned himself 
round in his mother’s arms, and presented his feet 
towards the Eishi, who begged to worship his feet.’ 
Then Asita, unbearing his right shoulder and bending 
his right knee to the ground, took the child in his 
arms, and, returning to his seat, rested on his knees. 
He declared, that ‘ with the deepest reverence of body 
and mind,’ he took refuge in and submitted to the 
child. ‘ Doubtless this child by his Divine wisdom, is 
completely acquainted with all events, past and future, 
and will therefore be able to preach the law,’ after 
having become ‘ completely inspired,’ that is, after 
thh'ty-five years. Asita, being of an advanced age, 
deplores that he is too old to hear himself the Messianic 
proclamation of the pure law. He returns, rejoicing, to 
his mountain-home, for his eyes have seen the promised 
and expected ‘ Saviour/ ^ 

Maya’s death took place on the seventh day after 
the child’s birth, when she was ‘ translated at once ’ to 
heaven, whence she occasionally descends to comfort 
men. The holy son is placed under the care of a 
chosen stepmother, MahAPrajS,pati, the virgin’s son 
having neither brothers nor sisters. ‘ The royal prince’s 

^ Romcmtio History, 54-62. The paintings in the Gave of Ajiinta repre- 
sent ilsita with the child in his atms. It is curiotis, that whilst this Simeon 
of the Buddhists is called the Black, a Simon-Niger is mentioned in the 
Acts among the prophets of the Antiochian Church, which we shall connect 
with Essenes, as these with Buddhists. 
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foster-motlier sedulously attended him without inter- 
mission, as the sun attends on the napon during the first 
portion of each month, till the moon arrives at its 
fulness. So the child gradually waxed and increased 
in strength ; as the shoot of the Nyagrodha-tree gradually 
increases in size, well planted in the earth, till itself 
becomes a great tree, thus did the cliild day by day 
increase, and lacked nothing.’ This tradition seems to 
be very old, as Buddha is compared to the growing- 
moon,^ not to the sun growing in strength, the birthday 
of which is described, perhaps by relatively later 
tradition, as the birthday of Buddha. When the sun 
had become Buddha’s symbol, and when the tradition 
about his life on earth referred to him as ‘ the glory of 
the newly risen sun,’ the mother’s symbol must have 
been changed from the moon to the sun.^ 


Presentation in the Temple and Temptation in the 
Wilderness: 

Tip to his eighth year the prince fives in the I'oyal 
palace, without receiving any tuition, but from the 
eighth to the twelfth year masters are given him. When 
twelve years old, the child is presented in the temple, 
on which occasion forthwith all statues rise and throw 
themselves at his feet, even the statues of Indra and 
Brahma.® ‘ He explains and asks learned questions ; 
he excels aU those who enter into competition with 
him.’ Yet he waits till he has reached his thirtieth 
year before teaching in public surrounded by disciples. 

^ According to one of the sacred histories, or Itihasas, in the Mahahharata, 
a certain Buddha is called Son of the Moon, and bis son was Paruravas, who 
introduced the three fires of sacrifice, according to the Eig-Yeda, (Duncker, 
ii. 35). The holy seventh days of the Buddhists, the Uposatha, refer to 
the moon, and are the four days in the lunar month when the moon is full, 
or new, or halfway between the two. (Ehys Davids, he. 140.) 

^ Comp, the connection of the moon with the child’s mother in the Apoca- 
lypse of John, 

® This latter feature is not recorded in the Lalita^ Vistara^, 
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‘Seeing all flesh weighed down by sorrow, oppressed 
by the weight of false teaching and heretical behefs, 
he thought, how difiicult to release them by declaring 
this inscrutable law of mine! thinking thus, he desired 
to remain as a solitary hermit (flranya).’ According to 
another account, he left the palace when twenty-eight 
years old, spent seven years in the wilderness, and not 
till his thirty-fifth year, having then learnt perfect wis- 
dom, as Asita predicted, did he become a public teacher. 

‘ The child of heavenly birth is thoroughly acquainted 
with the human heart,’ he has ‘ arrived at perfect 
righteousness,’ and can now fulfil his ‘ destiny,’ which 
is ‘ to estabhsh the kingdom of the highest truth upon 
earth,’ that is, ‘ the kingdom' of righteousness.’ Buddha 
has come ‘ to deliver man from doubt and fear,’ and he 
is recorded to have said ; ‘ My heart enlightened, I 
desire to enlighten others.’ 

It was at Bajagraha, near Patna, and at Savastu 
that Gautama began^ pubhcly to teach. During the 
rainy season he withdrew with his disciples to the 
Gardens of Balanda and of Jeta, and he seems generally 
to have avoided the cities, The number of his disciples 
had soon risen to sixty, and he sent them in different 
directions to preach. Before Gautama can fulfil his 
desire ‘ to open the gates of everlasting fife,’ to prepare 
men for immortahty, he must destroy death by con- 
quering over the God of death, Gautama is now able 
to withstand, in the wilderness among beasts of prey, 
the attack and ‘temptation’ of M4ra, ‘the god of death.’ 
He is also called ‘king of the world of sin,’ the ruler 
in ‘heU,’ Gautama’s antagonist or Satan, Mira, ‘trans- 
formed’ himself (appeared in the air), and promised 
Buddha the rule of the world (in seven days), but ‘ the 
Holy One ’ said to the devil ; ‘ Thou, although supreme 
in the world of desire, hast no authority or power in 
the spiritual world ; thou art acquainted only with the 

» Romantic History, 63, 64, 67, 71, 72, 242, 142, 154, 212, 215. 
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' wretched beings in hell : but I belong not to either of 

the three material worlds. It is I who hereafter wdl 
destroy thine abode, oh M^ra, and wrest from you your 
power and your dominion, . . . Not long hence I shall 
attain the highest wisdom, I shall soon become Buddha, 

. . . my helpers are the Devas of the pure abodes, 
^ my sword is Wisdom ... I scorn the he.’ Having 

‘defeated and overpowered all the evil influences and 
devices of M4ra and his companions,’ eight guardiaii- 
angels ‘encouraged and comforted’ the Blessed One 
^ in various ways. Hereupon supernatural effects were 

witnessed in heaven and earth. ‘There was no ill 
feeling or hatred in the hearts of men, but whatever 
want there was, whether of food or drink or raiment, 
was at once supplied ; the blind received their sight, 
the deaf heard, and the dumb spake ; those who were 
bound in hell were released, and every kind of being — 

^ beasts, demons, and all created things — found peace 

and rest.’^ 

This wicked Mfira who opposes Gautama is by 
Buddhist legends distinguished from the good serpent 
N^ga, probably the flre-spirit, symbohsed by the 
serpent-formed lightning, a spirit who does Buddha no 
harm, and who is present at his baptism. But we may 
safely assume that the Initiated did connect Mhra, the 
devil, with the symbol of an evil serpent, with an evil 
Naga. For mention is made of a Mga or serpent with 
“ seven heads ; and a ‘ poisonous serpent ’ or. dragon, 

I whom nothing but ‘ the fire-spirit ’ could subdue, 

threatens ‘ with his flames ’ Gautama’s hfe. The latter 
;• is reported to have said : ‘ If the place were full of 

fiery serpents, they could not hurt one hair of my 
body, how much less this one evil creature.’ Again, 
Gautama is represented, like Siva, sitting on a serpent, 
as if its conqueror. Among his followers M&ra desig- 
nates some as ‘ my army of warriors,’ and literally as 

■ ^ JRomnntic Sistory, 99-^7 1 
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‘tke lSri,gas (serpents), each riding on a pitch-black 
clond and launching forth the fiery Hghtnings.’ Like 
as the sun gains the victory over the dark cloud 
■with its serpent-formed lightning, so Gautama-Buddha, 
Avhose symbol is the sun, gains the victory over his 
antagonist MUra, who is followed by fiery serpents, and 
who is himself described as a poisonous serpent. It is 
imphed that Gautama is the organ of the fire-spirit, 
who can conquer this serpent. Buddha is sometimes 
represented as a ram or lamb, and since the constellation 
of the Serpent is placed on the sphere opposite to 
Aries, the spring-equinoctial sign, at the rising of which 
Buddha was born, we may assert, that M4ra, the devil, 
is identified, at least connected with the evil N%a, the 
poisonous serpent.^ It may now be regarded as highly 
probable, that the Buddhists, hke the Egyptians and 
the tradition in the Apocrypha of the Septuagint, dis- 
tinguished a good serpent from an evil one. The good 
serpent was on the Nile connected with the solar disc ; 
but the fire, which had been the earlier symbol of this 
serpent, was referred to lightning. 

The Messiah. 

The appearance of Gautama is described as ‘ full of 
grace,’ his body as surrounded with a ‘ glory ’ similar 
to the sun ; and in the representations of this glory fiery 
tongues are discernible, whilst two men are placed near 
him, one to his right hand, the other to his left. Before 
Ananda’s conversion, the disciples of Gautama are de- 
scribed as sitting on his right hand and on his left. 
Buddha is represented as a ram or lamb, which symbol 
as we have seen, refers to the sun in the sign of Aries. 
Buddha is never represented as a buU, hke Mthras and 

^ Motnanth Histary, 219, 220. The Hebrew word Nacbasb, * serpent/ is 
connected with N^a. All heroes of light were opposed by heroes of dark- 
ness, symbolised by serpents (see following Chapter) . 
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the more ancient solar heroes of the time when 
Taurus was the spring-equinoctial sign. He is also 
called ‘ the lion from the tribe of S^lcya,’ and ‘un- 
equalled among those born of women.’ The ‘ heaven- 
deseended mortal,’ full of grace, brings ‘ truth ’ to the 
earth, ‘ the incomparable truth,’ that is, ‘ the way of 
life’ and of ‘immortality.’ At no time Buddha received 
this knowledge ‘from a human source,’ that is, from 
flesh and blood. His source was ‘the power of his 
Divine wisdom,’ the spiritual power or Maya, which he 
already possessed before his incarnation. It was by 
this divine power, which is also called ‘the Holy Ghost,’ 
that he became ‘the Saviour,’ the ‘Kung-teng,’ the 
Anointed or Messiah, to whom prophecies had pointed. 

Buddha was regarded as the supernatural light of the 
world ; and this world to which he came was his own, 
his possession, for he is styled : ‘the Lord of the world.’ ^ 

As Gautama was born under the two trees which 
symbohse knowledge and life, so, according to Bud- 
dhistic legends, the evil and the good in man are 
symbolised by trees. The object of man’s life ought to 
be to destroy ‘ the tree of evil ’ in himself, so that his 
‘ tree of good ’ may groAV up and bear fruit. This can 
only be accomplished by prayer and humility, which h 

raise man to the height of ‘ the unknown’ — of the ‘ san- ; 

sarum dalain,’ to the knowledge of the ‘ sansara.’ Man I 

must take an active part in the redemption of his soul, 
yet ‘ the redemption comes not from ourselves, but from 
causes which are independent of us.’^ Although the i 

actions in previous existences of the soul were held to 
accelerate or retard this redemption, the latter must 
have been believed to be also dependent on the influences 
of higher but cognate spirits, and, above all, on the 
highest, the self-dependent Spirit. This is proved by 
the transmitted story of Gautama’s water-baptism. 

^ Romantic History, 169, 16, 84, 49, 63, 197, 248, 241, 243, 249, 296. 

® Bastian^ Iteisen in China, ^ Anhangj^ Romantic Ristor^y, 167. 
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Immediately after Ms birtli, spirits descend and bring 
water to wasb the holy child, a transmitted occurrence, 
which seems by Buddhists to have been regarded 
as a supernatural act of purification. But the real 
symbol of the sanctity which Gautama was to attain, 
the outward sign of the inward grace, was his water- 
baptism. We shall see that the latter preceded, and was 
probably regarded as a symbol of, his ‘ fire-baptism.’ 
The water-baptism of Gautama has not been sufficiently 
estabhshed hitherto. The Bixddhists in Thibet have a 
water-baptism, Tuisol, preceded by confession of sins ; 
but this rite might not have been sanctioned by Buddha. 
In a Chinese life of Buddha we read that, ‘living at 
Vaisali, Buddha delivered the baptism which rescues 
from life and death, and confers salvation.’ This state- 
ment may have been connected ’svith the account of 
Gautama’s crossing the river Nairanyana. Before step- 
ping into the water, he expressed his resolution to follow 
in the footsteps of all the Buddhas, to reach ‘ the other 
shore,’ to ‘procure salvation for all men and conduct 
them to the other shore,’ ^ that is, to the locality 
of Mi’vhna, to ‘the heavenly country,’ where all the 
Buddhas are, to the sun. A striking parallei must here 
be pointed out. Israel’s crossing of the Eed Sea was 
by Paul regarded as the baptism of Israel’s fathers ; and, 
in harmony with Paulinic allegories, Israel’s crossing of 
Jordan to reach the promised land has by Bunyan been 
described as a type of entering the heavenly land, Jeru- 
salem which is above, with its twelve gates,® and the 
tree of life, where the Hght shines as the sun. Even in 
the terrestrial type of the heavenly Jerusalem, that is, in 
Zion, which the Babylonian Isaiah had called Beulah, 
Bunyan describes the sun as shining day and night. 
‘ Christian ’ attempts, with much hesitation, to proceed to 

^ Beal^ Eovn. 194r-19S ; Schlagintweit, Buddhism in Thibet 5 

Asiatic Journ,, xx. 172. 

® Twelve solar mansions^ or signs of tlie Zodiac; oomp^ Ernst voti 
Biinsen, Das Symbol des E-reuaes bei alien Wationen* 
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the other shore, but he is unable to cross the river 
unaided. As in Isaiah the Lord is recorded to have 
said, ‘ When thou passest through the waters I will be 
with thee,’ and as Christ, the Angel of God, was with 
the Israelites when they crossed the Eed Sea, so Jesus 
Christ, the Wisdom of God, assists ‘ Christian ’ in cross- 
ing the river.^ 

Gautama is described as crossing a certain stream in 
order to reach the land beyond. Nirvana with the Bodhi- 
tree, the tree of knowledge or tree of life. Having 

' entered the river and bathed, whilst spirits ‘ showered 

down upon him every kind of flower and perfume, he 
attempted to proceed to the other shore of the river,’ 
but from want of strength after his six years’ penance, 
‘he was unable to reach the opposite bank.’ Then the 
spirit of a ‘ certain great tree,’ of the B6dhi-tree or tree 
of knowledge, which is also the tree of life, and which 
was in the land beyond, or heavenly land, in Nirvana, 
the sun, this Divine spirit, with outstretched arms, 
assisted Gautama, and enabled him ‘ to reach the shore 
in safety.’ Hereupon Gautama, as all Baddhas before 
him had done after crossing the holy stream, advanced 
to the B6dhi-tree, and thus reached ‘ supreme wisdom ’ ; 
he became ‘ a perfect Buddha,’ and entered life im- 
mortal.^ 

^ Biiuyan’s Pilgrims Progress ; comp, 1 Oar, x. 1~4 ; Is, xliii. 2 ; 
Ixii. 4. 

> ® The basis of this symbolism about crossing a stream which leads to the 

tree of life and immortality, seems to have been the Egyptian tradition, of 
Eastern origin, about Osiris, who is represented with the tree of life before 
him, and whose body had been cut up into fourteen parts. The Lord of the 
tombs was symbolized by the setting sun, but previously by the mysterious 
Pleiades, passing through the stream of the lower world. Thus he*passed hy 
the fourteen invisible lunar asterisms in order to rise again in the East, at 
the end of the supposed stream of death, or the Lethe-river of later tradi- 
tions, the waters of which are drunk by the souls of the departed before 
« entering Elysium. IMr. E. Ilaliburton, of Nova Scotia, is prepared to pro^e 
that Paradise w-as supposed to be in the ^ land of the Pleiades,^ in which 
was supposed to grow ‘ the tree of life/ Since the solar symbolism took the 
place of that of the Pleiades, onr interpretation of Nirvana with its tree of 
life, as the sun, is thus confirmed. The most ancient (Egyptian) representa- 
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The Spirit of the tree of knowledge, or Wisdom, 
who, with Indra, the highest God, is present at the 
water-baptism of Gantama, is the third person of the 
Buddhistic trias.^ That sph'it is identified by Buddhists 
with the fire-spirit, the good Nfiga or serpent of Bud- 
dhistic tradition, as hkewise with the Wisdom or Word 
of God, ‘ the Saviour,’ of whom the Book of Wisdom (by 
Philo?) states that it was symbolised by the brazen or 
rather fiery serpent which Moses set up in the wilderness 
as a sign of salvation, and with which, in the Pourth 
Gospel, Jesus Christ, ‘ the Wisdom of God,’ is identified.^ 
As at the recorded water-baptism of Gautama-Buddha, 
so at the recorded water-baptism of Jesus Christ, that is, 
of the personified Wisdom of God, of the spiritual Eock 
which followed the Israehtes when they passed through 
the sea and were ‘baptised unto Moses,’ the highest 
God (Indra, Jehovah) and the Spirit of God were 
present,® that is, not only the highest God, but also ‘ the 
Holy Ghost,’ through whom the inoaimation of Gaiitama- 
Buddha and of Jesus Christ is recorded to have been 
brought about, by the descent of that Divine power 
ripon the two virgins, Maya and Mary. 

tion of the tree of life (about B.c. 1400), is a palm, in Greek pboinix (Job 
xxix. 18; Ps. xcii. 13), and Herodotus called the Egyptian pi-enech, whicb 
means seon, tbe pboenix, wMcb be described as like an eagle. It is, we 
suggest, the eagle on tbe back of the apis, that is, of Taurus with the 
Pleiades, from whence, that is from the Matarii, the Matarisvan or 
messenger of Agni brought down the fire, according to Mr, Halihurton’s dis- 
coTery. (Ernst von Bunsen, Die Fle^ad&n mul de7' ThierhreiSj 43-47, 95- 
100 .) 

^ In the Buddhistic Trinity-symbol the tree represents the third link, 
the Holy Spirit or Wisdom of God, the Sophia Achamoth of the Gnostics. 
Pointed out by Mr, A. Lillie. 

^ Wisd. ix. 17 ; vii. 27 ; xvi. 6, 7, 12 ; xviii. 15 : comp. Ecclus. xxiv. ; 
Prov. viii. 22, 31, and Essenic DoetrimB in the Septuagint^ chapter iv. 

2 The symbol of the Spirit of God was the dove, in Greek, peleia 
(Pleiades?), and the Samaritans had a brazen fiery dove, instead of the 
brazen fiery serpent. Both referred to fire, the symbol of the Holy Ghost, 
and the latter is referred to Christ. Birds are connected with the Egyptian 
representations of the tree of life, and thus with fire, a very ancient symho- 
lism. (Kuhn, Die JHerahhunft des Eeuers,) 





Gautama-Bucldha taught that all men are brothers, 
that charity ought to be extended to all, even to 
enemies, that men ought to love truth and hate the lie, 
that good works must not be done openly, but rather 
in secret, that the dangers of riches are to be avoided, 
that man’s highest aim ought to be purity in thought, 
word and deed, since the higher beings are pure, 
whose nature is akin to that of man.® All sacrifices 


* Bastian, w China, ‘Anliang.’ 

* Eitel, Buddhism, 121 ; Beal, Romanitk History of Buddha, 177 ; Rhys 
Davids, Buddhism, 1S9 ; Rdppen, Das Dobcn Buddhasi 

3 In the Dhdmmapada, Scriptural texts of pafahles of Buddha, as brought 
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Gautama, ‘the completely enlightened One,’ the 
‘ Omniscient,’ is recorded to have said that he possessed 
‘ perfect inspiration,’ that he had reached that point of 
development which enabled him tp ‘ see clearly immor- 
tahty, the way which leads to immortahty,’ that is, ‘ the 
opened gates of Nom.’l These we may identify with 
‘ the straight path ’ which leads to nirvana, to the tree 
of life, and thus to immortahty. By entering these 
gates man enters into the world of miracles, and is 
transformed into a higher being. 

On one occasion, towards the end of his life on 
earth, Gautama is reported to have been transfigured 
or ‘ baptized with fire.’ When on a mountain in Ceylon, 
suddenly a flame of light descended upon him and 
encircled the crown of his head with a circle of light. 
The mount is called Pandava, or yellow-white colour. 
It is said that ‘ the glory of his person shone forth with 
double power,’ that his body was ‘ glorious as a bright 
golden image,’ that he ‘ shone as the brightness of the 
sun and moon,’ that bystanders, expressed their opinion, 
that he could not be an ‘every-day person,’ nor ‘a 
mortal man,’ and that his body was divided into three 
parts, from each of which a ray of light issued forth.® 
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are to be abolished, as there can be no merit in them. 
If it were right to sacrifice a sheep, it wonld be right 
also to sacrifice a child, a relative or dear friend, ‘ and 
so do better.’ S&,kya-Miini healed the sick, perfoi-nied 
miracles, and taught his doctrines to the poor. He 
selected his first disciples among laymen, and even two 
women, the mother and the wife of his first convert, 
the sick Yasa, became his followers. He subjected 
himself to the religious obligations imposed by the 
recognised authorities, avoided strife, and illustrated 
his doctrines by his fife. He preached only in his own 
Magadh!, or Pdli language, but it is recorded that even 
strangers understood him, everyone of his hearers 
thinking himself addressed in his own language. Those 
who belonged to the lowest class or caste, the Shdra or 
slaves, were especially the objects of his care, since the 
Law-book of Manu had expressly excluded them from 
the knowledge and the rewards of the life to come. 
We may assume from what we know, that to the poor 
and uneducated he only spoke in proverbs, whilst he 
gave to know to the disciples the mysteries of the 
Wisdom from above. The ‘ holy Prince ’ and ‘ the 
Prince of Mortals ’ is recorded to have said : ‘Ton may 
remove from their base the snowy mountains, you may 
exhaust the waters of the ocean, the firmament may 
fall to earth, but my words in the end will be accom- 
plished.’ ^ 

To a Brahman, who was presiding over a ‘ plough- 
feast,’ and who compared his labour with the men- 
dicancy of Buddha, the latter replied by a parable, of 
which various versions have been transmitted to us. 
‘ Brahman, I plough and sow, and of my ploughing 
and sowing I reap imperishable fruit. . . . My field 
is the Dharma (truth) ; the weeds which I pluck up 

to Birmah by Buddagbosa, occurs tbe following : ‘ Buddba’s third com- 
mandment, Commit no adultery, this law is broken by even looking at tbe 
wife of another with a lustful mind/ (Bogers, Buddagkosa Bm^aUes, 153.) 

^ Romantie History^ 158, 52, 138. 
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(are) tlie cleaving to existence ; the plough which I use 
(is) \nsclom ; the seed which I sow, the seeking of 
purity ; the work which I perform, attention to pre- 
cepts ; the harvest which I reap is Nirvana,’ ‘Having- 
explained these matters at greater length, he exhorted 
the Brahman to sow in the same field, unfolding before 
him the advantage of obtaining an entrance to the 
paths which lead to the destruction of sorrow.’ ^ This 
took place in a village near Rajagrihu, when the 
Brahman, named BhAradwhja, was converted by Gau- 
tama. Another parable teaches that tares grow up 
with the wheat. 

‘ Dharma ’ means truth or religion ; Wisdom is iden- 
tical with the ZoroaStriali Divine Word, or ‘honover,’ 
through which God reveals his mysteries to man ; the 
‘ cleaving to existence,’ or ‘ upad&na,’ which is one of 
the key-notes of Buddhism, ever means the character 
of the man about to die, the final shape of a man’s 
personal longings or dislikes. If this character be 
centred on Nirvtina, then to Hirv^na, to the place 
where God and all the Buddhas live, to the sun, man 
■will go ; he will have a sphitual body like to the shining 
body of Brahma, he will shine as the Arhats, as the 
righteous shine (like the sun) in the heavenly country, 
in Mrv^na, the sun. But if there is the least remnant 
of a desire after further material existence, he will 
then be born again to die again in some material con- 
•• dition ox' other, whether as the lowest reptile or as the 

highest of reasonable beings in the universe who has 
not yet entered Nirvana, the sun, where matter is anni- 
hilated, and where the harvest of the seed of Divine 
Wisdom, of the Word, takes place. 

Gautama’s cousin and favourite disciple, Ananda, 
once stood at a fountain, with one of the despised 
Chftndala woirienj called Prikriti, and said to her: 

^ Spende Hardy, Christianity and Buddhism compared ) 96 ; comp. Bliys 
^ DavidS; h c. 134, 135^ and 72; 
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‘Give me to drink.’ She pointed out her low caste, 
which forbad her to accost him ; but Gautama’s disciple 
said ; ‘ My sister, I do not ask after your family, I ask 
you for water,’ whereupon she became a disciple, and 
was saved for the spiritual life. A similar spirit breathes 
through the legend,- according to which the gift of a 
poor man filled Buddha’s eleemosynary pot with flowers, 
whilst rich men were not able to M it with 10,000 
measures. There is a treasure laid up by man, said 
Gautama, which is ‘ hid secure and passes not away,’ 
which ‘ no thief can steal,’ and which man ‘ takes with 
him.’ The lamp of a poor woman was the only one 
which burnt during the whole night at a festivity in 
honour of Buddha.^ 

Gautama-Buddha is said to have announced to his 
disciples that the time of his departure had come :• 

‘ Arise, let us go hence, my time is come.’ Turned 
towards the East, and with folded hands, he prayed to 
the highest Spirit who inhabits the region of purest 
light, to Mah^-Brahnia, to the ‘ king in heaven, to 
Devarhja, who from his throne looked down on Gautama, 
and appeared to him in a self-chosen personahty. This 
highest God to whom Buddha prayed, is Isvft,ra-Deva, 
(or Abidlia), ‘ the architect of the world ’ ; and the place 
of his throne is ‘ the centre of supernatural fight,’ 
where there is no darkness, sin, birth or death, the 
NirvMia, the sun. 

The doctrines of Gautama-Buddlaa centred in the 
belief of a personal God, and in man’s continued per- 
sonal existence after death. Buddhism resolves itself 
into a religion of humanity. The goal is the same as 
that of the Hebrew Psalmist : ‘ Unto Thee shall all flesh 
come.’ It is recorded, how Gautama announced to his 
disciples, that another Buddha, and therefore another 
Angel in human form, another organ or advocate of the 
Wisdom from above, would descend from heaven to 

^ lioppen, Dm Zehen Buddhas^ i. 
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earth, and that he would be called Maitreya, or ‘Son of 
love.’ It is thus implied, that also the future Tathd- 
gata or ‘ He that should come,’ that the Messiah, whom 
the Buddhists still expect, will descend as ‘ Holy G-host,’ 
hke Gautama-Buddha. So do the Hindus expect Kalld, 
the originator of a new age. The other advocate or 
Paraclete promised by Grautama, wiU likewise be a 
chosen instrument of the Spirit from above, a Spirit 
of truth, a heavenly messenger full of grace, who 
reveals the truth. 

It was at Allahabad, three months after having 
announced his departure, that Gautama died, and 
Buddha returned to heaven, entered Nirvana, the sun. 
The miracles which attended his death have been trans- 
mitted in various forms by probably later legends. The 
coverings of the body unrolled themselves, the hd of 
his coffin was opened by supernatural power, and 
Gautama-Buddha’s feet appeared to his disciples in the 
form which they knew so well. This was an answer to 
Kasyapa’s prayer. The latter asked Ananda why the 
departed master’s feet were soiled with wet ; he was 
toid that a weeping woman had embraced Gautama’s 
feet shortly before his death, and that her tears had 
fallen on his feet and left the mai'ks on them.^ 

Gautama-Buddha constantly taught the great truth 
conveyed in the phrase ‘ vicarious suffering,’ or suffering 
borne for the good of another. The commonest story 
about him is, that in a former bfrth he gave his body 
and blood to a hawk to save the life of a dove (did he 
know it as the symbol of the Spirit of God?). AU the 
Jatakas are full of this idea. But Buddhism knows 
absolutely nothing of the idea of an offended God, who 
requires reconcihation by vicarious suffering. 

^ Fromtlie Vma%ja-Fitalm m known in China (Beal). 
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Retrospect. 

Witli the remarkable exception of the death of 
Jesus on the cross, ^ and of the doctrine of atonement 
by vicarious suffering, which is absolutely excluded by 
Buddliism, the most ancient of the Buddhistic records 
kno'sra to us contain statements about the life and the 
doctrines of Gautama-Buddha which correspond in a 
remarkable manner, and impossibly by mere chance, 
with the traditions recorded in the Gospels about the 
life and doctrines of Jesris Christ. It is still more 
strange that these Buddhistic legends about Gautama 
as the Angel-Messiah refer to a doctrine which we find 
only in the Epistles of Paul and in the fourth Gospel. 

This can be explained by the assumption of a common 
source of revelation ; but then the serious question must 
be considered, why the doctrine of the Angel-Messiah, 
supposing it to have been revealed, and which we find 
in the East and in the West, is not contained in any of 
the Scriptares of the Old Testament which can possibly 
have been written before the Babylonian Captivity, nor 
in the first three Gospels. Can the systematic keeping 
back of essential truth be attributed to God or to 
man? Had we only to consider the statements of 
Paul, we should be led to beheve in the gradual revela- 
tion or publication of the mystery kept in secret. For 
he declares that he preached ‘ the hidden wisdom,’ after 
that he had ‘ renounced the hidden things of dishonesty,’ 
or, rather, ‘ the shameful hiding,’ which Moses had first 
introduced, and which had led to a ‘ deceitful handhng,’ 
or, rather, to a falsifying, of God’s Word. According to 
the theory we are considering, it would have been Paul 
who, not doing like Moses, had fii-st ‘ commended him- 
self to every man’s conscience in the sight of God ’ by 
‘ manifestation,’ or, rather, ‘ revelation of the truth.’ 

^ Among tlie prophecies respecting Buddha’s coming is the assertion 
that * his death shall he a quiet and painless one.^ (JSojw. Hist. 51.) 
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In this case it might not have been before the second 
century that, by the publication of the Grospel after 
John, the preaching of Jesus Christ vras revealed in its 
absolute fulness and purity. The first Evangelists, ac- 
cording to this theory, had to consider the opposition 
of the Jewish authorities, who had forbidden the pubhc 
preaching of this secret doctrine, whilst Jesus is implied 
to have forbidden the Apostles forthwith to preach 
from the roofs the mysteries which — so we are told— 
he had made known to them alone, whilst spealdng only 
in parables to the people. According to this explana- 
tion of the problem presented to us, Jesus must have 
been an Essene. 

The theory of an essentially similar revelation in 
East and West would harmonise with the conceptions 
of Paul. He writes that God had never left himself 
without witness, that man’s conscience is the witness of 
God, and that a ‘ mystery ’ was hid in God from the 
beginning of the world, which ‘ eternal purpose ’ was in 
his time made known as it had in former times not 
been made known.^ According to this universalist 
conception, held by Origen and Augustine, Christian 
revelation is directly connected with Divine revelations 
at aU times and in aU places, with a continuity of Divine 
influences. 

The doctrine of an Angel-Messiah might, therefore, 
have been first revealed in the East, and there apphed 
to Gautama-Buddha. On this hypothesis, the latter 
would have been tlie forerunner of Jesus Christ, and 
for this reason Buddhistic tradition would have been 
applied to J esus Christ, and introduced into the New Tes- 
tament Scriptures, which Eusebius considered ‘ highly 
probable.’ The object would have been to make clear 
to the Initiated of tradition the connection between 
Divine revelations in East and West. On this theory it 
would be an open question : whether Jesus has sane- 
^ Rom. ii. 14, 15 ; Eph. iii. 9-11. 
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tioned the application to himself of the doctrine about 
the Angel-Messiah ; or whether it was not till after his 
death that this apphcation and, therefore, enlargement 
of doctrine, took place. 

Did such connections between East and West exist 
before and during the Apostohc age, that we^ may 
assume as possible in the West a knowledge of Oriental 
tradition ? 



Is the East the direct or the indirect source of the 
doctrines of Pythagoras? The accounts of Phny, 

Apuleius and others about the travels of Pythagoras 
to the East, as well as to Egypt and Mesopotamia, may i; 

be dismissed as insufficient evidence. And yet, since I 

already a century before his time Psammetick (b.c. 666 ! 

-612) had opened to the world the ports of Egypt, f 

these countries can have been visited by Pythagoras ' 

of Samos, the contemporary of Tarquinius Superbus ; 

(b.c. 540-510), and possibly descended from Pythagoras, I' 

king of Kidrusi in Cyprus, who paid tribute to Assur- i 

banipal in B.c. 684. But the earliest authority for his ^ 

journey to Egypt does not reach further back than 150 ! 

years after his death. Even without having been in the 
East, the founder of the mystic, ascetic, and apparently 
aristocratic confederation at Crotona, established on the 
basis of secrecy, may have been initiated by Grreek 
hierophants into the mysteries of a hidden wisdom 
which was not unconnected with the East. The 
Eastern origin of European languages is proved ; and it 
is generally admitted, that the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Greece imported from the East, together with their 
language, ‘ the general foundations of their religion and 
customs,’ also that they continued to' live under in- 
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fluences which reached them from the East, partly by 
way of Thrace and the Bosphorus, partly by the J3gean 
Sea and its islands. In the face of these general ad- 
missions, it is held on the one side, that Greek philo- 
sophy was essentially the product of the Greek brain, 
on the other, that the entire cfrcle of Greek conceptions 
was imported ready made from without.^ We submit 
that some new hght can be thrown on this question by 
comparative mythology. 

The Origin of the Gods. 

We must here assume, Avhat we tried to prove else- 
where, that the Cosmical was the symbol of the Ethical 
in earhest historical times, and that the numbers, by 
which, according to Jambhchus (before a.d. 333), the 
Egyptians designated their divisions in the heavens, 
that is, the numbers 2, 4, 12, 36, and 72, can be all 
referred to astronomical observations, some of which 
preceded the invention of the Zodiac.^ According 
to the contrary argument, as elaborately worked out 
by von Thimus, the starting-point of syinbohsm with 
all nations is ‘ the revealed doctrine of aboriginal times, 
as transmitted by the second ancestor of mankind 
(Noah), to all his nearest descendants in aboriginal, 
fall and untarnished purity.’ ® 

Since the Pythagorasans maintained th at ‘ the number 
rules the Cosmos,’ we may at the outset suppose, that 
the first Greek philosopher who used the word ‘ cosmos ’ 
in our sense, designating thereby the order in the 

^ Zeller j Die Philosophie der Gr^echeu } ’Rbthy Geschichie derAhendIdnd- 
ischen PhilosopIiie/i. 74j 241, 

® Die Flejaden imid der Thierkreis, 

® Von Thimus, Harmonikale SymhoUhdesAlterthmisli, 847. The theory 
about the harmony of the spheres was symbolised by the Mishbol or balance 
of the Kabbala, with which was connected ^ the little tongue of the balance ^ 
ill the mystic boob Jezirah. These two expressions can be shown to relate, 
like the Egyptian balance of good and evil, to the equinoctial and the sol- 
stitial balance. The earliest symbol of the harmony of the spheres was 
Apollo’s lyre of seven strings, which certainly had nothing to do ^with the 
Zodiac. 
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universe, connected tlie numbers with that order, that 
he regarded them as figurative expressions of those 
forces in nature which under the harmonising influence 
of a Supreme Will, brought about the regular move- 
ments of bodies in space, and thus the order in the 
universe. From this point of view the Cosmos might 
be called a revelation in numbers. 

It would seem that the Pythagorsean symbolism of 
numbers referred originally, and perhaps long before 
Thales and Pythagoras, neither to arithmetic nor to 
geometry as such, but to a mechanical system of nature, 
to the relative relations of cosmical bodies, to the order 
of their revohitions, and to the presumable Divine cause 
of such order. This is not the place to inquire, whether 
and to what extent the atomistic science of nature, as 
taught by the two Grecian philosophers, Leucippus and 
Democritus (about B.c. 461-361), was also acknow- 
ledged, or whether it was opposed by Pythagoras. Nor 
do we now ask whether he, like the lonians Anaxi- 
menes (about 644), and Heraklitos (about 513), taught 
a periodic origin and passing away of the earth and 
other bodies in space. But the views of Pythagoras 
about the origin of the Gods cannot be doubted, since 
the theogony, according to the views of his tutor 
Pherecydes, has been transmitted to us. Next to the 
theogony of Hesiodus, it is the most ancient we possess, 
and its substratum can be shown to have been Eastern 
astronomy. Although it may have possibly been Greece 
wdiere the first attempt was made to explain the Cosmos 
by a theory on its origin, it was Eastern science which 
gave the materials for such speculations. 

According to Pherecydes (about B.c. 644), or rather 
according to the ‘Phoenician’ tradition to which he 
referred, the fundamental cause of all phenomena in 
nature is Zeus or Chronos, whom he also calls, but dis- 
tinguishes in a certain sense from Chthon, that is, the 
material substances of the earth, including the sea. 
He designates Chronos as a deity, dwelling in that part 
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of heaven which is nearest to the earth. We know 
that Chronos is the Seh of the Egyptians, and with 
Ehea-Netpe he gave birth to the five planets, in honour 
of which, five additional days were added to the calendar 
of 360 days, after that Thot, the God of history and 
astronomy, who is represented as riding on the moon, 
and whose mystical number was 72, had played at 
dice with the moon, and gained for each planet the 
72nd part of 360 days. This Egyptian legend seems 
to have been framed after the Phoenician legend or 
myth of the seven children of Chronos and Ehea, of 
which the youngest had been translated to the Gods. 
Movers has explained these seven children of Zeus- 
Chronos by the Pleiades, one of which seven stars had 
disappeared in course of time. Since Pherecydes admits 
to have drawn from a Phoenician source, he must have 
known this Phoenician legend, and he may be assumed 
to have connected with the seven sons of Zeus-Chronos 
the seven Patasci of the Phoenicians, and the Cabiri 
of Egyptians and Greeks, whom some identified with 
the sons of Ehea. 

Zeus-Chronos thus seems to have been by Phere- 
cydes connected with the Pleiades in Taurus, as the 
divinity dwelling in these seven stars, like the Sibut of 
the ancient Babylonians, the Sebaot or Zabaot of the 
Hebrews, and other deities. This hypothesis is con- 
firmed by other details about the theogony of the tutor 
of Pythagoras. The first creation of Zeus-Chronos was 
fire. According to the Indian myth on the descent of 
fire, the same was brought to eai'th from heaven by a 
messenger of Indra, by Agni, called the M4tarisvan. 
This name, Mr. Hahburton, of Nova Scotia, has con- 
nected with the Matarii, as the Pleiades are still called 
by islanders in the Pacific. We have pointed out in 
another place, ^ that the fire-sticks or Arani of the 
Indians, which were a sacred symbol to the ancient 
Babylonians, point to the origin of the Cross as con- 

^ Das Symbol des Kreuzes lei alien Nationen; Die Pl&jaden und der Tkierkreis, 
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nected with the symbolism of fire. It can be shown 
that Bel’s flaming sword which turned every way, and 
the flaming sword of the Cherub, that is, Kirub or bull, 
according to the language of Cuneiform Inscriptions, 
originally referred to the Pleiades in Taurus, fifom whence 
fire was supposed to have first descended upon the earth. 

The connection of the Cross with fire receives a 
remarkable confirmation by the Chinese symbol of the 
headless cross or Tau. It becomes increasingly pro- 
bable that the Chinese interpretation of the cross- 
symbol is more ancient than the pi'ovable introduction 
of the same into other countries. For ‘ it is now 
asserted by one of our best Sinologists (Dr. Edkins), 
that the phonetic roots of the Chinese language are the 
same as those of Europe ; in other words, that the 
Chinese phonetic roots are those from which the lan- 
guages of Europe, and therefore of India, were originally 
developed.’^ 

Among the earliest and simplest ideographic symbols 
in the Chinese language is one which resembles precisely 
our capital letter T, without the final strokes, signifying 
that which is ‘ above,’ and the converse of this, the T 
resting on its base (x), signifies that which is ‘ below.’ 
In both cases a point or a comma, as if a tongue of fire, 
is added, as simflaiiy in Europe a dot or tongue of fire 
is placed occasionally over an angel or divine messenger, 
to signify his more than human character. This dot, 
as signifying fire, is clearly pointed out in the symbol 
for fire itself in the Chinese language, and it is this : a 
piece of wood boring into another piece, and on the 
opposite side a spark issuing, indicating the generation 
of fire by friction, thus ‘K- Now, the dot as signifying 
fire was placed, as Agni was placed by the Indians, in a 
place of pre-eminence over the visible world. Hence, 
connecting this idea with that of the former, with the 

^ Professor Beal in tiie ^ President's Address/ Journal of the Plymouth 
vol. vi., part i., pp. 21, 22, from whence the following extract is 

derived. 
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SYmbol for height or heaven, we have the complete idea 
rLresented symbolically of the supreme power pictured 
as^re or a spark presiding over the lower world, and 

so Sliced above it This symbohsm is visible eve^^ 

where In Egypt we find the well-known ‘ key of the 
Nile’ in the hand of Isis, denoting simply the supreme 
power exercised by that divinity. The same ? 

China denotes the supreme Lord or Euler of tke 
verse and is, in fact, a part of the expression used to 
simi^ ‘God.’ We have here, then, one of the earhest 
;?v^ln7of man by which is denoted something 
‘ above,’ that which is visible to the eye, or heavexr. 
Hence the symbol T means to come down fiom 

above, where the dot or fiery tongue denotes a sp^ar 

or flame descending from the jorld, which is 

signified by T- Hence again, X means the lower world, 
and the spnbol ± means to go up from below, oi to 
ascend. The Chinese imagine that there are^ thre 
worlds or spheres, corresponding to the Sanskrit v i , 
vhiivar, and svar,and the Chinese symbolise these thiee 
heavens by three lines, =■ Wlien they wish to symbohse 
the idea of Lord or Euler of the three spheres, they 
cross the three horizontal lines by a perpendiculai: fine, 
3E.1 The Chinese add to this ^symbol the dot toi a 
‘flame’ or ‘fire’ above it, thus 

When solar-symbolism took the place of fire-sym- 
bohsm, the sun’s disc took the place of the fiery tongue, 
and thus originated the so-caUed handle-cross of the 
Egyptians, the symbol of hfe. As symbol of hfe it is 
reWsented without the cmcle under the nostifls of a 
Pharaoh, whilst a line connects the Tau-cross with the 
sun or solar disc. Thus was expressed in an Egyptian 
figure or symbol, similar to one of the Chinese, how the 
God whose symbol was held to be the sun, breathed 
into the nostrils of man ‘ the breath of life. 

1 The Papal evozier has exactly the same form. 

o Tn -j? « la+fav fA til A antliot. 
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Not only the Tau-cross of the Egyptians, but also 
the symbohsm represented by the candlestick of Moses, 
astronGmically explained by Philo and Josephus, may 
be connected with the Chinese symbol for the ruler of 
the three worlds or of the universe. But Moses did not 
only represent a flame over the central candlestick, fol- 
lowing the analogy of the fiery tongue over the vertical 
line of the divine Chinese symbol, he also represented a 
flame at the six ends of the three horizontal hues of this 
Eastern symbol. As the sun’s disc over the Egyptian 
Tau-cross had taken the place of the fiery tongue above 
the similar Chinese Tau, so, according to the explana- 
tion of Philo, the central lamp of the candlestick referred 
to the sun, although the Initiated in the deeper know- 
ledge or gnosis knew that the central lamp symbolised 
the Word of God, which, in the Book of Wisdom, 
possibly composed by Philo, is said to have been 
symbohsed by the fiery sei'pent in the desert.^ 

The reversed Tau-cross, symbol of the lower world, 
with the Chinese perhaps the most ancient of the two, 
may be regarded as having referred in the first place to 
the horizontal balance of aboriginal times, which con- 
nected the two determining single stars on the horizon, 
like Aldebai’an and Antares, by Indians called ‘ rohin ’ or 
red, no doubt because the rising and the setting sun 
made them appear red.^ According to this hypothesis, 
the vertical line of this symbol would date from a later 
time, and would point to the vertical balance, formed 
by the culminations of these determining stars. These 
three points in the sphere formed the very ancient holy 
triangle, which in the Holiest of the Holy in the Jewish 
Temple was represented by the Shechina in the midst and 
above the two Cherubim, and which later was connected 
with the Divine Trinity in Unity.® 



^ Nacliasli means in Hebrew ^ brass ^ and ^ serpent / 
® According to Mr. Lockyer’s explanation. 

* Die Plejaden tend der Tkiet'hreis, 
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If the astronomical origin of this Oriental symbolisin 
is proved, as also its introduction in the West in pre- 
Mosaic times, it maybe unhesitatingly asserted that the 
connection of Zeus-Chronos by Pherecydes with that 
part of the earth which was nearest to ‘ heaven,’ points 
to the above astronomical symbolism. We may at the 
outset assume, that what the tutor of Pythagoras 
conceived as ‘heaven’ was the exclusively spiritual 
or non-material world, which notion we find in the 
Zendavesta and in Ionic tradition, but which was dis- 
tinguished, uncompromisingly by non-East-Iranian and 
non-ionic traditions, from the material world. This 
system of two worlds may be assumed to have origi- 
nated in the important discover}^ of the horizontal, later 
equinoctial Balance, formed by the two determining 
stars on the horizon, reddened by the sun, and which 
seemed to divide the Cosmos into two parts. The light 
hemisphere seems to have been originally regarded as 
the spiritual world ; but special constellations, later the 
sun, were regarded as the dwelhng-place of the God 
who causes the order in the universe, and as centre of 
the spiritual world. 

This symbolism enables us to suggest that Phere- 
cydes may have regarded as dwelhng-place of Zeus- 
Chronos the Eastern determining star of aboriginal 
times, Aldebaran in Taurus, or the Pleiades in the same 
constellation. Since the seven sons of Zeus-Chronos and 
of Ehea, according to Phoenician legend were, as we 
showed, connected with the Pleiades, this constellation, 
inhabited according to Old-Babylonian and to Hebrew 
tradition, by the God Sibut-Sebaot, appears indeed to 
have designated the part of the earth which was con- 
ceived to be nearest to heaven and the dwelhng-place 
of Zeus. For the Pleiades stood once nearest to 
the most ancient equinoctial points observed, and the 
parts of the sphere determined by the latter mark those 
points on the horizon where the path of the sun appears 
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to touch the path of the fixed stars, and at the same 
time the equator, and thus the earth. This explanation 
is finally confirmed by the fact to which Pherecydes 
refers, that Zeus-Ohronos was the creator of fire and 
then of the earth, as if the creator of heaven and earth, 
whilst the Pleiades, as already said, were regarded as 
the locahty where fire originates. 

In order to frame the world, Zeus transforms him- 
self into Eros, the god of love, not mentioned in the 
Homeric Poems, but whom the Orphics before Phere- 
cydes explain to have been the son of Chronos, and the 
first who issued forth from the mundane egg. Eros 
was thus connected with Castor, the first-born of the 
Dioscuri, who were called sons of Zeus and Leda. Since 
the Dioscuri can be connected with the Aswin, or two 
Bulls of Indian tradition, with the rising and setting 
Taurus, to which also Osiris and the Cheru.bim and 
Seraphim were referred, the argument gains in force, 
that Zeus, who was called the highest, like Osiris-Wasar, 
according to the most ancient Greek theogony known to 
us, was supposed to be the God inhabiting the Pleiades 
in Taurus. 

Eros became the vicar of Zeus and the framer of 
the world, and so Serosh took the place of Ormuzd as 
first of the seven Amshaspands, which referred to the 
Pleiades. Like Eros, Serosh was considered as the 
framer of the world. Again, as Serosh-Sraosha was 
connected with the celestial watchers, and thus with 
the Pleiades, being therefore opposed by the ideal hero 
in the opposite constellations of Scorpio or the Ser- 
pent, the adversary of Eros is the serpent-deity Ophio- 
neus. Eros must therefore be regarded as one of the 
ideal heroes of light, who were connected with the 
constellation of the spring-equinox, originally with 
Taurus and the Pleiades, and opposed by serpent- 
deities. Eros was contrasted to Ophioneus as Ormuzd 
was to Ahriman, Indra to Ahi, Osiris to Typhon, 
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Dionysos to tlie serpent-footed Titans, Apollos to 
Python, Bnddlia to M^i'a (FS-ga), Christ to Antichrist, 
the Satan, devil, or old serpent. 

The locahsation of these Eastern and Western sym- 
bols enables us to assert that the theogony of Phe- 
recydes, and therefore also of Pythagoras, was inse- 
parably connected with astronomical observations of 
the East. It is certainly not only the myth of 
Demeter and of Dionysos, the Indian Bacchus, which 
can be proved to have been introduced iato Greece 
from without. 

The Orphic cosmogony, which is mere ancient than 
Pythagoras and his tutor, confirms our explanation of 
the Greek theogony as based on astronomical obser- 
vations of the East, and on the symbohsm connected 
with it. Chronos, the fundamental principle, creates 
the opposing principles of light and darkness, the 
sether and the chaos, from which Chronos forms a 
silver egg, from which again issues forth the enlighten- 
ing Phanes, who is also called Eros and Metis, that is. 
Wisdom, the Greek Sophia and the Indian Bodhi. The 
Sophia was later designated as daughter of Okeanos 
and Thetis. The latter already Hesiodus mentions as 
the first consort of Zeus, who devoured her, at the 
suggestion of Gasa and Dranos, in order to prevent the 
birth of a Divine being. Zeus caused Athene, symbol 
of the morning dawn, to issue forth from his head. 
The statue and temple of Athene were turned towards 
the middle dawn of the 'equinoxes,^ a trait of the myth 
which confirms the astronomical character of the ear- 
hest known nature-symbols, and the connection of 
Greek philosophy with Eastern astronomy and sym- 
bohsm. 

We are now in a position to assume that already 
centuries before Pythagoras, the Imtiated among the 
Greeks, the epopts, were taught in and through the 

^ Emile Biirnouf, La Legende AfMniemie, 
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mysteries a more speculative theology, a deeper know- 
ledge or gnosis, to which the so-called Grnomons re- 
ferred by dark sentences, riddles, or proverbs. From 
this it would follow that, through the Mysteries, secret 
doctrines of Oriental priests could be transmitted to 
Greek philosophers, which through them reached the 
public. All Greeks were admitted to the representa- 
tion of the mystic symbols, but these were not intended 
for the education of the people, and not explained to 
them. Moreover, there were certain ceremonies to 
which only the Initiated were admitted. 

Even without having travelled to the East, Pytha- 
goras, the contemporary of Buddha, could have, and it 
will become more and more probable that he had, a 
knowledge of Eastern wisdom. 

The Transmigration of Souls. 

The connection of the Pythagorsean doctrine about 
the transmigration of souls with the Dionysian Myth 
confirms in the most absolute manner the direct con- 
nection between Greek philosophy and Eastern astro- 
nomical symbolism. Pythagoras is said to have been 
the first who taught this doctrine in Greece, the first 
traces of which occur among the Brahmans and Bud- 
dhists. According to the Buddhistic ‘ Tradition from 
beyond,’ the Bodhi, or Wisdom from above, was per- 
sonified by angels and by men, and the spiritual power 
or Maya, the Brahm, was also called the Word, or the 
Holy Spirit. From time to time an Angel is designated 
in his turn to be born in the flesh, and to teach as the 
enliglitened man, as Buddha and as Saviour of the 
World, the wisdom which 'he has brought from the 
upper and sphitual to the lower and material world. 
This incarnate Angel-Messiah, after having fulfilled his 
mission, returns to the upper spheres, his transforma- 
tions, his deaths and births, his change of body, what 
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the Greeks called ‘meteiisomatosis,’ have come to an end 
for him, and he enters the locahty, the characteristic 
feature of which is Nhw&na or destruction, that is, the 
annihilation of matter. This last resting-place of the 
spirit, where the harvest takes place, is the abode of the 
spirits perfected before him, and also the dwelhng-place of 
the self-existent deity, Isv4ra-Deva. Nirvana is the sun. 

The doctrine of the incarnation of the Angel-Messiah 
or Buddha, Ms birth in the flesh as the last of a series 
of births, was connected with the doctrine of the soul’s 
transmigrations, and thus with a concatenation of 
bodily existences. Each of these formed a new prison 
for the soul, which was held to be of heavenly, of 
immaterial, of spiritual origin. According to Egyptian 
conception the sottl had to migrate from the lowest 
animal to the highest, and thus had to become em- 
bodied by men as well as by higher beings of other 
stars. The graduated scale of the soul’s transformations 
was by the Egyptians connected with the Phoenix- 
period. The Phcenix-bird or Phenno is by Herodotus 
described as most hke an eagle, and every 500 years, 
as he was told, the young bird buried the old bird at 
Heliopolis. At Hehopohs was the Mnevis or black Bull 
with the white sign of an eagle (Phenno) on its back. 
This Bull with the mark of the Phoenix can be proved 
to have referred to the celestial Bull, to the constel- 
lation of Taurus, which in the East rises on the horizon 
as ‘ the living Apis,’ and sets in the West as ‘dead Apis’ 
or ‘ Bull of the West.’ The places on the horizon which 
are marked by the rising and setting Taurus, like those 
marked by the new moon and the full moon, and which 
were called ‘ the two eyes ’ of the moon-god Thot, were 
held to be ‘ the two heavenly gates,’ between which the 
migrations of the soul were conceived to take place 
according to the Book of the Dead. So also Osiris, 
originally the God in the Pleiades, had to migrate 
through the fourteen moon-stations of the lower sphere 
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before he could rise again in the East with the Pleiades 
in Taurus as the God in the Pleiades, in order to re- 
commence his rule in the fourteen moon-stations of the 
upper hemisphere. 

The connection of the Pythagorsean doctrine about 
the transmigrations of the soul with Dionysian or 
Bacchic rites is generally acknowledged, and is as 
certain as the connection of the Dionysos Myth with 
that of Osiris. These myths must be connected with 
the East and astronomically interpreted, if the locah- 
sation of these and similar nature-symbols has been 
estabhshed. Assuming this, it follows that the con- 
nection of Pythagoraian conceptions with provable 
astronomical observations and symbols of the East can 
no longer be doubted. 

Among the ideal heroes of Hght which, like Osiris 
and Dionysos, were connected with the spring-equinoc- 
tial constellation, and were opposed by ideal heroes of 
darkness inhabiting the constellation of the autumn- 
equinox, was also Buddha, the contemporary of Pytha- 
goras. Because Buddha was symbolised by the sun, 
he was represented as Lamb, referring to the sprinc- 
equinoctial sign of Aries in his time, which rose on the 
horizon at his birth. Even the expectation of the 
coming Buddha was connected wdth this Eastern astro- 
nomical symbohsm. The expectation of his birth on 
Christmas-day, and at midnight, is connected with a 
S 3 mibolism which is much more ancient than the time 
of Gautama-Buddha. 

The Goddess Ilestia. 

We saw that the creator of fire, as later of sun, 

^ moon, and earth, that Zeus-Ohronos throned in the 
1 leiades according to the theogony of the tutor of 
Ih'thagoras, and that according to Indian tradition the 
Matarisvan, the messenger of Indra, sent from the 

F 
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Matarii or Pleiades to tlie eartli, that Agni, whose 
secret name was Mataxisvan, was held to Iiave brongh 
tSre and the fire-sticks to the earth, ^ith these 
Oriental conceptions of Pherecydes the statm^ 
be connected, that the Pythagorasans^ placed Ae hie 
Goddess Hestia in the centre of the universe. We may 
Lsnme that Fythagom knew for 
had taken the place of fire as symbol of the Dmi } . 
Pythagoras could regard the sun as the centre, though 
not of the universe, yet of the solar system -^th which 
he seems to have been acquainted. This hypothesis is 
confirmed indirectly by the place which 
rseans seem to have assigned to the earth as to the 
second moon, perhaps because the moon accompames 
the earth in its rotation round the sun, both receiving 

tlicir frorn. tlic latter. _ 

Pythagoras could assign to the sun the centra 
position in the solar system, without gmng up the 
Oriental connection of the fire with the Pleiades, the 
latter as the throne of the God by whom fire had 
been sent. Prom this the conception would arise ot 
the Pleiades, or a star in this constellation, as the throne 
of Hestia and as centre of the universe. It is remark- 
able that, according to the calculations of the astro- 
nomer Maedler, the earth’s sun appears to rotate round 
a stai’ in the Pleiades. More important stiU is it lor 
our purpose, that according to statements made by 
Cicero and Plutarch about astronomical^ conceptions ol 
some Pythagorasans, especially of Aristarchos from 
Samos, who flourished from about B.c. 280 to 264, 
Copernicus, led by these ideas, as he himself seems to 
imply, separated the equinoctial points from the solar 
path, and thus may be said to have re-established the 
most ancient and absolutely exact year of the East, 
which was regulated by fixed stars.^ 

^ Die Pl^adeyi und thr Thm'hreis^ comp. Foerster, iciBsemchaftliche 
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Pythagoras and the Dorians. 

A connection can be rendered probable between tbe 
ethnic dualism of Iranians and Indians on the one side 
and that of the Sumir and Akkad in Mesopotamia, 
as well as with the still much disputed dualism of 
lonians and Dorians in Greece. Here it must suffice to 
point out that the Iranians, as well as the Akkad and 
the lonians, wrote from right to left, hke all ‘ Semitic ’ 
people, and that the Vedic Indians, probably also the 
ancient Egyptians before they became ‘ semitised,’ and 
certainly the Dorians, wrote from left to right. From 
this it becomes probable that the combination of 
these two modes of writing in alternate lines, the 
so-called Boustrophedon-form, points to a transition 
pei’iod.^ 

We purpose to substantiate the hypothesis that the 
lonians and Dorians, come from the East at different 
times, introduced two independent philosophical sys- 
tems, a double Oriental tradition. 

According to Clement of Alexandria, the Italic 
school of philosophy founded by Pythagoras had been 
entii'ely different from the Ionic school of Thales. Yet 
he states that both doctrinal systems originated in 
Phoenicia. According to our interpretation of what is 
called Semitic, this can be explained by the assumption 
that both traditions had once been introduced into 
Phoenicia, into the land of Canaan, which before the 
Japhetic immigration was inhabited chiefly if not ex- 
clusively by Hamites. 

By a geographic and an ethnic ijitei'pretation of the 
genealogical names in the 10th chaiiter of Genesis, the 
Hamites can be traced from the lowlands of the Oxus 
and Indus to the Nile, the Jordaii ,Bnd the Euphrates 
and Tigris. So hkewise the Japlifeltes can be traced 
by the highland of Iran to the »mh of the Caspian, 

^ Bia Plejaden mid der 
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from whence they conquered Mesopotamia, according 
to Berosus in B.c. 2458. This year is implied in 
Genesis to have been that of the birth of Shem, which 
took place 98 years after the Flood, the era of which 
commenced in B.c. 2360 according to Censorinus. 
These Japhetites or Iranians were called, in their own 
or a cognate language, Casdlin, or conquerors, as proved 
by the language of Cuneiform Inscriptions. InlJr- 
Casdim the ancestors of Abraham were born. Like 
all the Hamites who inhabited Mesopotamia and other 
countries of the West, the Hebrews were subjugated by 
the Japhetic conquerors, and these combinations of 
Japhetites and Hamites, ever since the year of Shem’s 
birth, is in Genesis narrated as a family history and 
referred to in the genealogies of Shem.^ 

Clement further states, that according to the opinion 
of most people Pythagoras was a barbarian, a word 
which seems to have been formed after the Indian 
‘varvfira,’ and thus would designate a black-skinned 
man with woolly hair. If a barbarian or non-Aryan, 
Pythagoras was a Hamite, a word formed after ‘ cham ’ 
or ‘ kem,’ which in Egyptian means ‘ black.’ The Hamites 
of Genesis are cognate with the Homeric ‘ Ethiopians 
from the East,’ and these have migrated from India to 
the West according to the ethnic scheme just referred 
to. Accordingly, the barbarian descent of Pythagoras 
would connect him with India, and his acquaintance 
with the Indian Bodhi or Wisdom would become 
increasingly probable, whether he met his contem- 
porary Gautama-Buddha or not. The probability has 
been pointed out, that the ancestors of Pythagoras, of 
Tyrrhenian descent, migrated from Phlius in the Pelo- 
ponnese to the Ionic Samos.® In so far the Hamitic 

’ Oen. xi. 28 ; comp. The. Chronology of the BMe, and T. G. Miiller, 

Die Semitmi m ihrem Verkaltniss zu Japhetiten iind Hamiten, 

® Goiif rusted to the vurvaru was the piilaMta,- the white-sMiraed man 
with smooth and reddish hair. ‘Vania ’ means ‘ caste ^ and ‘ colour ’ in Sanscrit, 

^ Zellor, /.<?. 
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descent of Pythagoras would thus be confirmed, as the 
Tyrrhenians or Tursi were a cognate race with the 
Etruscans, the majority of which was certainly non- 
Aryan, Turian, or Hamitic.^ 

From the early combination of Ionic and Doric 
elements, which we distinguish as Japhetic-Iranic and 
Hamitic-Indian, it does not follow that the undeniable 
tribal distinctions in Greece were at aU times of secon- 
dary importance, and that they were not influential in 
moulding the forms of Greek thought and the Greek 
institutions. All critics agree that in the tendency of 
the life of Pythagoras the non-Homeric or Doric spirit 
is clearly distinguishable. The influence of the Ionic 
conceptions about nature, and of the Ionic language on 
Pythagoras can be sufficiently explained by the con- 
nection of both tribes. It cannot be a mere chance, 
and it may be designated as a logical consequence of 
the presumable ethnic duahsm in Greece, that Homer 
represented the Ionic, Pythagoras the Doric tradition, 
and that the oracle at Dodona was the organ of the one, 
that of Delphi, with its consecrations, of the other. 

‘The behef in oracles commences before Homer, is 
mighty before Solon, and especially in the Delphic 
sanctuary of Apollos it united the one with the other, 
even with barbarians. It survives Socrates and Demos- 
thenes, and dies out at the end of the Eoman republic, 
in order to gain an artificial and unreal fife under 
Hadrian and the Antonines ; it is only then that the 
oracles become silent for ever. The consecrations and 
purifications form the connecting link between Delphi 
and the Oi'phics. Orpheus, Musseus, Linus, as already 
Aristotle clearly says, are mythical names, but names 
for a real old Thrakian doctrine about the Gods, the 
oracles and hymns of which Demokritos, the contem- 
porary and instrument of Pisistratos, collected and falsi- 



Dio. Plejaden und der ThUrhr'eis, 394, 
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fied by insertions. At that time |he Orphics were a 
kind of fakirs, wandering jugglers and enchanters. But 
it belonged to the political system of the ancient ruling 
liouses to bring back to their accustomed value every- 
thing that was priestly and ritualistic^ — -consecrations, 
oracles, and ceremonies. To this tendency Homer’s 
consciousness of God is directly opposed.’ ^ 

According to statements made by Herodotus, who 
first transmits the names of the Bias and the Odyssey, 
Homer the Ionian is said to have flourished about 
B.c. 850, therefore perhaps not more than two centuries 
before the bh-th of Pythagoras. A much earlier date 
of Homer, or of the authors of the Homeric Poems trans- 
mitted to us, is rendered improbable above all by the 
circumstance that in these poems so httle notice is 
taken of Ionic Athens. This is easily explained if we 
assume that in the form transmitted to us they were 
composed after the Doric conquest of the Peloponnese, 
which may have taken place long before the traditional 
date B.c. 1104, an hypothesis which seems to be con- 
firmed by the excavations of Schliemann. . In this sup- 
position the insertions in favour of the Athenians would 
be explained, which may have originated in the ad- 
dresses of the Ehapsodi held at Athens. They were 
even attributed to Solon and to Pisistratos, and they 
have certainly not been eradicated in the first written 
records of the songs which the latter caused to be 
That Lycurgus brought them fi^om Ionia to 
Sparta is a non-proven assertion. 

The more the Ionian Homer can be connected with 
the Japhetic-Ii'anian tradition, the more certain will 
become the descent of Pythagoras from the Dorians, 
and the connection of the latter with Hamitic-Indian 
ti'udition. 

Like the Iranian hero Thra^tbna, like the Iranian 

^ Bunsen, G<d in History ^ German edition, ii. 281, 286, 287j comp. 
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Sethite Lamecli, and like Noah the Hebrew, Hellen the 
son of Deucahon has three sons; — 

, Thra^tdna : Airya, Tnirya, Sairma; 

I Lamech ; Jabal, Jubal, Thubal-Cain ; 

I Noah ; Japhet, Ham, Shem ; 

Hellen : ^olus, Dorns, Xuthus. 

In the 10th chapter of Genesis the descendants of 
Japhet, called ‘the elder’ in the text, are first men- 
tioned, those of Shem last ; a circumstance which in- 
directly confirms our interpretation of the Shemites as 
^ a combination of Japhetites and Hamites. In the order 

enumerated above, the AEolians, that is the original 
lonians, are shown to be identical with the Japhetites, 
as the Dorians Avith the Hamites. 

This is confirmed in the first place by the fact that 
the name loman, or ’Ia6n, cannot be separated from the 
name Javan, by which name the Hebrews have at all 
times until noAv designated the Greeks. Also in Cunei-- 
form Inscriptions of the eighth century, the name 
Javnan or Junan occurs as designation of the inhabitants 
of Cyprus. According to the 10th chapter of Genesis, 
Javan is a son of Japhet, and therefore belongs to the 
Iranian tribe, hke Madai or the Medes, who as Casdim, 
later Chaldasans, belonging to the family of the Akkad, 
conquered Mesopotamia. The transition of the name 
Javan to that of lonians, stands in connection with the 
Avorship of lo the moon, which was gradually set aside 
by the Dorians. The original name of Ionia was Achiea, 
or Achaia, the land of the Achaians or Akkaians, the 
Akkaiusha of Egyptian monuments of the thirteenth 
century. This is to be explained by the cognate rela- 
tions between the Javan and the Akkad of Mesopotamia. 
"W^e may therefore connect the name of the Greek 
Achseans, or Akkaians, with the name of the Akkadians, 
! * or Akkad, of Mesopotamia. The name given to the 

Greeks in the Homeric Poems is thus traced to the 
Iranian and Median Casdim, later Chaldieans, who 


1 
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were cognate witli tlie Akkad of Cuneiform Inscriptions, 
and wh.o subjugated in the year B.C. 2468 the Sumir, 
the descendants of the builders of Babylon.^ 

Similar to the three tribes of Cretian Dorians, there 
were three tribes among the Spartans, it is said since 
Lycurgus, which, however, seem to have existed earher, 
at least after the conquest of the Peloponnese, since we 
meet them everywhere among the Dorians. Probably 
the first tribe among the Spartans consisted exclusively 
of Dorians, even though at first some Achseans may 
have been reckoned to them for the sake of peace. It 
is said that Lycurgus granted to some Achseans the full 
I'ights of citizens, but that later they lost the political 
privileges. The second tribe, of the Periceki, was formed 
probably by subjugated but free Achajans or lonians, 
and the Helotes consisted of serfs, which class was 
added l)y the Doric conquests. The Thetes of earlier 
times, who for wages performed agricultural labours, 
were probably reckoned to the Helotes. The state- 
ment ti'ausrnitted to us, may therefore be regarded as 

^ We liave tried to render probable tliat the Oasdim of the family of the 
Akkad were a cognate race with the Hvksos, and also with the Keta, Ket, 
Beth (Ishita-Isatu). The same people ruled in Mesopotamia as Medes from 
2458 to 2334, then over part of Egypt as the twelfth dynasty, and 511 years 
as Hyksos over the whole of Egypt, from 2074 to 1563 ; finally, after a 
sojourn of twenty-nine years in Arabia, they again ruled in Mesopotamia as 
the hlrabian’ dynasty of Berosus,or the Caiiaanite dynasty of the Nabathseans , 
from 1534 to 12S9. {The Chronology of the JBible.) Probably, already 
during the Median dynasty, the Japhetic Casdim or Oheta, according to the 
10th chapter of Genesis, migrated from Mesopotamia to Asia Mnor, the 
Black Sea, and the Lower Danube, to Thrace. Here dwelt, as aborigines, 
the Geta (Keta), who, according to statements of Herodotus, claimed to be 
descended from the Medes, thus from the Median Oasdim, or Oheta, according 
to our ethnic scheme. Accordingly, the first immigrants of Greece, the 
Pelasgians (the Plishti, or Whites, as Hitzig suggests), but in combination 
with non- Aryans, or Ilamites, may have come from Thrace, and they may have 
been a cognate tribe with the Oelts, who in divers ramifications spread over 
Europe and Northern Africa as mixed white and black tribes. The Oelts in 
Britain were certainly a mixed race. According to this theory, the Casdim 
may have received the name Ohaldseans because, as Medes, they formed a 
mixed race. In Sanscrit ^ kala’ means ' black,’ and Herodotus mentions Indian 
Oallatians who ate their fathers (III. 38). 
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liistorical, that the earhest quarrels took place between 
Doric conquerors and subjugated lonians. 

The hypothesis that in the Trojan war the Dorians, 
though not unmixed, as Hellenes were opposed to the 
lonians, is also confirmed by a few personal names 
which can be ethnically explained. The name Dar- 
danos, of the founder of the royal house of Troy, fi’om 
whom the legend regards the Eomans as descended, is 
formed after the Aryan ‘ tartan ’ or commander. Dar- 
danos is first named as chief of the people in the 
north-east of the Troas, and then is connected with the 
island Samothrake, the Samos of Homer, opposite Troy, 
and of Pelasgian (Ionic ?) origin. The island was the 
principal seat of the Kabirian mysteries, which were 
almost certainly connected with those of the Ionic 
Dodona. The name Dodona cannot be separated from 
the name Dodanim, of the son of Javan, according to 
Genesis, and brother of Ehsha, which name Josephus 
uses for the designation of the jEohans or lonians. 
According to the explanation of the Targumim and the 
Talmud, the Dodanim were identical with the Dar- 
danians, whereby the connection of the Trojans with 
the lonians is confirmed, which latter were the alhes of 
the former according to Herodotus. 

Again, the name Erechtheus or Erechthonius, is also 
the name of the first Athenian king, and points to 
Erech in Mesopotamia, which city was even more ancient 
than Babylon. The name of the Troic Assarakos 
corresponds with the Assyrian Assarak or Serak, a 
name for kings and gods. The name Hos must be 
connected with tlie divinity Hhnos, and the latter with 
Bel-Hea-Aos, and thus with the third name of the 
Assyrian Trias, whom Damascius calls Aos. Finally, the 
name Laomedon literally means ‘ people of the Medes,’ 
and thus seems to point to the Medes of Berosus, 
whose capture of Babylon in the year of Shem’s birth, 
B.c. 2468, brought about the ethnical combination of 
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Japhetites and Hamites, of tlxe probable ancestors of 
lonians and Dorians, 'wb.icb combination we cab. Seini- 
tism. 

That the Trojans were a cognate race with the 
lonians, and thus with the Japhetites of Genesis, the 
Iranians, is also confirmed by the fact that the Phrygians 
whom Attic poets and Roman historians identify with 
the Trojans, are pointed out by Herodotus as a people 
essentially different from the Indians, and next to the 
latter as the more numerous. As with the Trojans, the 
Phrygians were cognate with the Thrakians, whom the 
lonians called Thraekoi, with which the names Troas, Tr6s, 
and Teucri might have been connected. The Trojans 
and Phrygians, as lonians or Javan, were Japhetites, 
and this is also confirmed by the connection of the 
Japhetic Tiras of Genesis with Thrace, according to 
the Targumim, Josephus, and Jerome, whilst Strabo 
actually designates the Thracians as Trojans and Pelas- 
gians. It has thus become probable at least, that in 
the Trojan war Indian Dorians, as Hellenes, opposed 
Iranic lonians as Trojans. 

If the Ionian Homer cannot be separated from the 
Japhetites or Iranians, it follows that the name Homer 
must be connected with the Japhetic Javan (Ion), who 
in the 10th chapter of Genesis is designated as fourth 
son of Gomer, the eldest son of Japhet. Accordingly, 
not only the name Homer, but also that of the Homerides 
. of Greece and of the family of singers in Arabia, the 
Gomeridm, would point to Gomer, the tribal father of 
the Japhetites. ApoUos communicated to the tribes of 
seers the mysteries of Zeus about the past and the 
future. The families of seers were probably also the 
families of singers. The family of singers, or more 
probably the coi’poration or caste of Initiated in the 
mysteries of Ionic tradition and life, the guardians of 
the old and of the new treasm’e from the East, the 
Homerkhe of Chios, will have to be connected with 
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Homeric songs, as with the lonic-Iranian tradition on 
which they are founded. Also in Bactria and India 
there were generations of singers ; and according to the 
most ancient tradition of the East-Iranians recorded in 
the Zendavesta, the God of light communicates his 
mysteries to some men through his Word, later through 
the mediation of Serosh, the Angel-Messiah. 

Homeric singers probably existed long before the 
Trojan war, and still in the sixty-ninth Olympiad, at the 
commencement of the Persian wars, Kynaethos is said 
to have sung Homeric poems in Syracuse and other 
places, the written record of which, in the form trans- 
mitted to us, might possibly not have taken place much 
before this time. The Homeridas are said to have been 
proud of their descent from Homer, and they may have 
connected, though not publicly, the poet’s name with 
the representative name of Gomer. They could do this 
even without giving up the personality of the one poet. 
The name Homer has in Greek the meaning of one who 
rivets or unites what was separate, and it corresponds 
with the meaning of the name of the Rhapsodi. 

If the Ionic Homer can be regarded as representa- 
tive of Ionic and therefore Iranian traditions of which 
the Zendavesta is the most ancient record, the connec- 
tion is thereby confirmed of the Dorian Pythagoras 
with the essentially different Indian, though mixed 
Iranian tradition, with the Wisdom or Bodhi, which his 
contemporary Gautama-Buddha promulgated. Indeed, 
the name Pythagoras appears to be a combination of 
Put, Bud, Bod or Bodhi, and of ‘guru,’ which word in 
India was used for a teacher of the Veda ; so that the 
name Pythagoras may be interpreted ‘ teacher of the 
religion of Buddha.’ This derivation must be preferred to 
the combination of an Indian and a Greek word, of Put 
’ and agoraios, one belonging to the market — an epithet 
of several gods. The market and Wisdom have been 
strangely connected in the partly late composed Book of 
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Proverbs: ‘Wisdom crietb without, sbe utteretb her 
voice in the streets, she crieth in the chief place of 
concourse,’ or, rather, ‘ in the market place.’ ^ 

The connection of Pythagoras with the East, and 
with the Indian-Iranian Wisdom or Bodhi, which his 
contemporary Buddha promulgated, if proved, is of 
great importance, because Josephus compares the Essenic 
Therapeuts of Alexandria with the Pythagoreans, and 
because Essenic as also Pythagorean doctrines and 
rites can be proved to point back to Parsism and 
Buddliism. 


^ ProY. i, 20. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ESSBFES AND THE EAST. 

Alexander, Asoka, and tlie Parthians, as pioneers of tke Essenes — The three 
classes of the Magi and of the Rabbis— Daniel and the Magi or Ohaldasans 
— Probable Essenic origin of the Massora or Gnosis in Israel, and its in- 
troduction into the Septuagint. 

The Bridge between East and West. 

In a remarkable passage Philo connects the Essenic 
mode of life with that of the ascetics among the Magi 
and among the Indians. He states that in the land of 
the barbarians wise men are ‘ authorities, both as to 
words and actions,’ and that there are ‘ very numerous 
companies of the Magi, who investigating the works of 
nature for the purpose of becoming acquainted with the 
truth, do at their leisure become initiated themselves, 
and initiate others, in the divine virtues by very clear 
explanations. And among the Indians there is the 
class of the gymnosophists (or ‘ naked -wise men ’) who, 
in addition to natural philosophy, take great pains in 
the study of moral science likewise, and thus make their 
whole existence a sort of lesson in virtue.’^ These 
naked wise men were by the Indians called Vana- 
prasthas, or ‘inhabitants of woods,’ and they formed 
the third class of the Brahmans, the members of which 
liad to give themselves up to the contemplation of the 
Deity, till purihed from all terrestrial influences they 

^ Philo, Qnod omnis ‘prohm, 11 ; comp. Olem. AL, Strom, i. 15 ; some of 
them ^ neither inhabit cities, nor have roofs over them, but are clothed in 
the bark of trees, feed on nuts, and drink water in their hands. Like the 
Encratites, they know not marriage nor begetting of children.’ 
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can as Sanyasi return to the aboriginal source of exist- 
ence, the condition of release from matter, to the place 
wherfe matter is annihilated, to the hTirv&na of the 
Buddhists, -which we tried to identify with the sun. 
This passage immediately precedes the account which 
Philo gives of the Essenes in Palestine and Syria, which 
countries, he says, ‘ are also not barren of exemplary 
wisc’om and virtue,’ and where hves that portion of the 
Jews whom he calls Essai, the Essenes of Josephus, whom 
he mentions by the side of Sadducees and Pharisees as 
forming the third party in Israel. Thus Plido connects 
indhectly the Essenes with East-Asiatic rehgions. 

This connection is confirmed by the austere hfe of 
the Essenes, resembhng the asceticism of Brahmans, 
Jains, and Buddhists, as also that of the Magi. It be- 
comes probable that the Essenes introduced Oriental 
doctrines and customs into Judaism, since Pythagoraaan 
asceticism and doctrines can hkewise be connected with 
the East, and especially with the Indian Wisdom or 
Bodhi. Ever since Alexander’s conquest of India, 
Eastern science could easily be imported into the West, 
and aheady three centuries earher, Psammetick had 
opened the ports of Egypt to the world. The ‘ Tradition 
from beyond,’ or the Wisdom fi’om above which Gautama- 
Buddlia ])ron3u]gated, became patronised by the great 
king Asoka, after his conversion, probably from Jainism, 
in the tenth year of his reign. In the eighteenth year, 
about B.c. 258, he assembled a Buddliist council at 
Patna, and settled the Southern Canon. He sent a 
message to the general assembly of Magadlia, preserved 
in the Bhabra edict, in which he expresses his ‘ respect 
and favour in Buddha, in the law, and in the assembly.’ 
A distinction is then made in favour of the binding, 
because provable, authority of the words spoken by 
Buddha. ‘Whatsoever (words) have been spoken by 
tlie Divine Buddiia, they have all been well said, and in 
them verily I declare that capability of proof is to be 
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discerned ; so that tlie pure law (which, they teach) will 
be of long duration. These things, as declared by the 
Divine Buddha, I proclaim, and I desire them to be 
regarded as the precepts of the law.’^ It would have 
been impossible for As6ka to have addressed the repre- 
sentatives of Buddhism in such terms, transmitted to us 
by his stone-cut edicts, if authorised records of Buddha’s 
words had not existed in his time. 

In the same year, b.c. 250, and under his auspices, 
the first eighteen Buddhist missionaries reached China, 
‘ where they are held in remembrance to the present 
day, their images occupying a conspicuous place in 
every large temple.’ The board for foreign missions, 
established by As6ka, the Dharma-Mah^m^tra, ‘sent 
forth to all surrounding countries enthusiastic preachers 

. . . supported by the whole weight of Asbka’s pohtical 

and diplomatic influence.’^ Asbka’s son, Mahinda, 
with others, went to Ceylon during Tissa’s reign in that 
island (250-230). The Society for the propagation of 
Buddhism in foreign lands must have imported written 
records of the words of Buddha. This assertion, based 
on the fact that the Bhabra edict of As6ka refers to 
existing records of words of Buddha, is confirmed by 
the reference in Chinese-Buddhist writings to Buddha’s 
exhortation to his son against falsehood, to which Sfitra 
Asoka’s edict referred, in b.c. 250. 

The board for foreign missions in India must have 
directed its special attention to the independent Parthian 
kingdom. The same was established by Arsakes in the 
same yeai that .A.soka established his foreign missions 
and sent the first missionaries to China. The Parthian 
kingdom soon connected the Indus with the Euphrates, 
and thus formed an uninterrupted bridge fi-om East to 

' Professor Wilson’s translation; see Thomas, 1. o. SB: comp Rhys 

Davids, 2M. ^ ‘ 

Eitel, SuMhmn, second edition, pp. 19, 20. According to Rhys 
Davids, the Dharma-Mahdmatra was the office of the chief minister of re- 
iigion; Z.c.228. 
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West for nearly 500 years. Asoka’s missionary board 
had special reasons for sending its emissaries to the 
Parthians, if Gautama or S^kya-Buddha was a descen- 
dant from the kings of the Sakas. Like the name Asdka, 
or Chasoka, the name Arsakes, which is Asak without 
the hquid r, may be translated ‘ the strong one,’ the 
holder, possessor, ruler, or conqueror, hke the Hebrew 
Ohasad and the title Darius, which, according to Hesy- 
chius, meant with the Persians ‘ the wise,’ and with the 
Phrygians ‘ the holder.’ The name Saka was still known 
as a royal title in India 200 years after As6ka. It is 
highly probable, if not certain, that, hke the cognate 
Sakas, the Parthians were in part Aryans and Iranians. 
This is important, since the Buddhistic reform was based 
on Zoroastrian doctrines. 

The independent Parthian kingdom included the 
land on tlie lower Euphrates, or Chalctea proper, of 
which tlie Median Oasdim or conquerors had become 
posse.ssed in the year B.c. 2458. Here, in the land of 
Abraham’s birth, and where Daniel had been set over 
the Magi, Cyrus the servant of Ormuzd, and whom a 
pi’ophet in Israel called the Anointed or the Messiah of 
God, permitted the Israelites to return to the land pro- 
mised to their fathers, and which was originally bordered 
by the Eujdirates and the Nile. In this land of the 
Modes and Magi, whom Cyrus acknowledged in their 
position, Arsakes and his successors were surrounded 
b}’' a senate of Magi. Tiie Parthians were, there- 
fore, in a more or less direct connection with India 
and with Syria about a hundred years before the rise of 
the Maccabees and the organised body of Assidasans, or 
Chassidim, the pious ones or saints. With these the 
Essenes have by many authorities been identified, whose 
existence as an order is first testified in the year B.c. 148. 
Tiie Chassidim, or saints, are already mentioned in a 
Psulm written before the Captivity, and the passage is 
cited by the Maccabees, whose name has been lately 
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derived from Chabali, ‘to extinguish,’ a very appro- 
priate title for the destroyers of idolatry.^ 

It seems to have been the introduction of an Indian 
element among the Medes or West-Iranians, -whose 
priests "were called Magi, -which caused the separation 
of them from their Eastern brethren. Though the 
Magi "were worshippers of Ormuzd, the god of light, 
and though they preserved the ancient dualistic sym- 
bohsm of light and darkness, they introduced an austere 
life among the Iranians of the West which was quite 
contrary to the doctrines and customs of the Eastern 
Iranians. This asceticism, so similar to that of the 
Brahmans and Buddhists, led to the separation of nu- 
merous individuals, if not of a whole tribe, from the 
rest of the community ; they became ascetics for life. 
The similar and pre-Mosaic institution of the Nazarite 
or Nazirite for hfe among the Israehtes, probably came 
to them through the Magi, who may have existed 
among the Medes or Chaldasans already when they con- 
quered Mesopotamia, centuries before the birth of 
Abraham. , 

The spirit in which As6ka, the Constantine of 
Buddhism, desired his rehgious faith to be disseminated 
in India and in foreign countries is akin to the spirit of 
Him who, about 250 years later, instituted an apostolic 
propagation-society in Zion. The edicts, of Asoka, cut 
in stones, are the earhest records of that universal or 
cathohc rehgion of humanity which is wrongly as- 
sumed to have sprung up so suddenly and unconnect- 
edly in the West. Unhke other primitive religions, 
even that of Moses, Buddhism propagated in pre- 

^ Ps. ixxix. 2, 8 ; comp, cxxxii. 9 ; Dan. viii. 13 5 Mai. iii. 13 ; 1 Macc. 
Tii. 17. Talm. Beracli. i. by tbe Wassildm or the pious ones probably refers 
to tbe Obassidim as tbe Essenes. Br. Curtiss, of Leipzig, derives tbe 
* Macbabee of Jerome from Obabab. Tbe probable connection of Mabomed as 
Hanyf or Sabean with tbe disciples of John, and thus with tbe Essenes, sug- 
gests a possible original reference of tbe Obaaba at Mebka to tbe extinguish- 
ing of idolatry by Mabomed, 
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Christian times more than a tribal morality connected 
with ritnahsm and a national deity. Buddhism was, 
certainly in the time of Asdka, not a rehgion of race, 
but a religion appealing to the conscience, a religion of 
‘self-evidencing authority,’ the religion of humanity. 
The enthusiasm with which it was propagated was 
tempered by a sincere regard for the religions of other 
nations. One of the rock-cut edicts dated the twelith 
year of Asdka’s reign has been deciphered as follows i 
‘ The beloved of the gods. King Eyadasi, honours all 
forms of rehgious faith, and no reviling or injury of 
that of others. Let the reverence be shown in such and 
such a manner as is suited to the difference of belief ; . . . 
for he who in some way honours his own rehgion and 
reviles that of others, saying : having extended to all 
our own belief, let us make it famous, he who does 
this, his conduct cannot be right.’ The ed.ict goes on 
to say : ‘ and as this is the object of aU religions, with 
a view to its dissemination, superintendents of moral 
duty ’ . . . are appointed. 

Although Asdka’s grandfather, the adventurer of 
low birth, Tchandragupta, the Greek Sandracottos, 
who met Alexander on the banks of the Hyphasis in 
B.c. 325, had about ten years later driven the Greeks 
out of India, defeating Seleukos, the ruler of the Indus 
provinces,’^ yet Alexander’s religious policy was quite 
in harmony ivith the enlightened spirit of Asoka. ^ It is 
well known that the founder of Alexandria, of the 
intended metropolis of the Greek western empire, met 
the appeal of Aristotle, to treat the Greeks as freemen 
and the Oiientalists as slaves, by the declaration, that 
he regarded it as his ‘ divine mission, to unite and 
reconcile the world.’ It has been well said, that 
Alexander was not simply a Greek, and that he must 
not be judged by a Greek standard. ‘ The Orientalism 

^ Edward Thoma% Jainim, or the Early Faith of AsOka^ p. 45. 

* Rhvs-Davids, Buddkmif 220. 
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■whicli was to his followers a scandal, formed an essen- 
tial part of his principles, and not the result of caprice 
or vanity. He approached the idea of a universal 
monarchy from the side of Greece, but his final object 
was to establish something higher than the paramount 
supremacy of one people. His purpose was to eombme 
and equalise, not to annihilate ; to wed the East and the 
"West in a just union.’ ^ 

Alexander found in Greek literature a deposit of 
Eastern science. We have no reason to doubt the 
early record of the doctrines which Pythagoras taught 
but probably did not record himself, nor is it possible 
to reject the well-attested tradition, that Philolaus, a 
Pythagoraian philosopher in the time of Socrates (b.c. 
469-399), composed a work in three books containing 
doctrines of Pythagoras. This work Plato is said to 
have either bought himself from relatives of the philo- 
sopher in Sicily, or through Dion of Syracuse, who 
bought it from Philolans. The contents of the greater 
part of Plato’s ‘ Tinueus ’ are said to have been derived 
from this Pythagoraian source, and the composition of 
the former probably took place within 60 to 80 years 
after the death of Pythagoras. Little more than 200 
years later, about B.c. 300, Megasthenes composed a 
work on India after his stay in that country, occa- 
sioned by Seleucus-Mcator having sent him as ambas- 
sador to Asoka’s grandfather, Sandracottos. Although 
the original Pythagoraian schools cannot be traced 
beyond the commencement of the fourth century b.c., 
it cannot be asserted that the Pythagorjsan tradition 
had at any time died out. Soon after the beginning of 
the last pre-Christian centuiy a revival of it took place, 
in a probably enlarged and certainly more Eastern 
, garb, under the name of Heo-Pythagorajanism, the 
first traces of which seem to point to Alexandria, 
though Cicero strove to connect Eoman with Pytha- 
^ Westcutt, in Smith’s jDerf. ^Alexander.' 
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gorsean science. In and near tlie city where the new 
PythagoraBanism probably originated, and about half a 
century earher, the settlement of Therapeuts near 
Alexandria is attested. Again, it is Clement of Alex- 
andria, who first mentions Buddha by name, whose 
doctrines have provably influenced those of the Thera- 
peuts. It was not Hellenism, but Orientalism, which 
assimilated the Neo-Pythagorsean doctrines with those 
earlier estabhshed ones of the Therapeuts. Both drew 
from an Eastern, probably from a Buddhistic source, and 
this explains why the Therapeuts are by Josephus 
compared with the PythagoraBans. 

Daniel, the Magi, and the Rabbi. 

The foreign doctrines and rites which the Essenes 
have acknowledgedly introduced into Judaism can be 
shown to have stood in some connection with those of 
the Magi and with those of the Eabbinical schools. 
Thus may be explained the remarkable parallel be- 
tween the three classes of the Magi and the three 
classes of the Eabbi, which has been strangely over- 
looked. The Herbed or scholar corresponds as exactly 
with the Eab, as the Maubed or master with the 
Eabbi, and the Hestur-Maubed or perfect master with 
the Eabbiin or Eabboni. Daniel, the prophet, was set 
over aU the Magi, and he may be identified with 
Daniel, the priest of the fine of Ithamar, as is done in 
the addenda to the Book of Daniel in the Septuagint. 
This priest Daniel returned with Ezra in 515, if Arta- 
xerxes, or ‘King of the Aryans,’ is only another title 
for Darius, or the ‘ King ’ Hystaspes. Also Mahomedan 
tradition makes Daniel the prophet die in Palestine, 
and, according to Eabbiiiical tradition, he was one of 
the members of the Great Synagogue under Ezra. 
Febuchadiiezzar can hardly have besieged Jerusalem 
and exported this Daniel in the third year of Jehoia- 
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kirn, B.c. 609-608, even as vice-regent.^ If this Daniel, 
whom we may distinguish from the one mentioned by 
Ezechiel, was not exported till 588 as a youth, he may 
well have returned 73 years later under Ezra, or the 
priest Daniel was a relative of the prophet. This is 
not unimportant as regards the connection between 
Rabbinical and Magian tradition, to which the parallel 
between the three classes of the Magi and those of 
the Rabbi unmistakably point. Even if the exported 
Daniel did not survive the time of the return, the 
tradition of his Chaldman and Magian knowledge must 
have been transported to the Land of Promise. 

Daniel was of noble and probably of royal and 
Davidic descent, hke Zerubbabel. If so, he was a 
descendant from Caleb the Kenesite, and his ancestors 
were • non-Hebrews and strangers in Israel, like the 
Rechabites or Kenites, who inhabited the land before 
Abraham entered it, and who continued to live with 
the Israelites as strangers. By a possible ethnological 
scheme these naturalised strangers can be connected 
with the Ohaldaeans, Casdim or conquerors, with whom 
the forefathers of Abraham had hved in Ur of the 
Chaldees or Casdim. The pre-Abrahamitic Chaldmans 
or conquerors of Mesopotamia cannot be distinguished 
without reason from the Medes who captured Babylon, 
according to Berosus, in B.c. 2458. These Medes may 
already at that time have called their priests Magi, and 
as in the Book of Daniel the Magi are identified with 
the Chaldseans, Daniel may be said to have been set 
over the descendants of those Medes who conquered 
Babylon about 500 years before the birth of Abraham 
in Ur of the Chaldees. Although Daniel had in 
Babylon to be taught the learning and the language of 
the Chaldasans, yet this Aramsean language was known 
in the eighth century to such men as Ehakim, perhaps a 
high priest, and Shebna, the Scribe, and they may also 
^ Oomp. Jer. sxxvi. 1, 9, 29 ; xxv. 1 j xlvi. 2. 
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have known the wisdom or tradition of the OhaldEeans, 
Medes, or Magi. The non-Hebrew tradition, if not the 
language of the Medo-Chaldsean strangers in Israel, may 
therefore have been represented by the latter in every 
period of Hebrew history. Already 182 years after 
Abraham had left Ur for Haran, or in the year 
B.c. 1811, Laban, grandson of Hahor, who had remained 
in Ur, called the heap of stones by an Aramasan or 
Chaldean name, whilst Jacob, Abraham’s grandson, 
gave it a Hebrew name. 

It must here suffice to state, that to the presence of 
two races in Israel, the Hebrew and the non-Hebrew or 


Chaldtcan, may be referred the Elohistic and the Jeho- 
vistic records in Mosaic writings, and also the two 
rival high-priestly lines of Eleazar and Ithamar. The 
latter of these was in the time of Saul connected with 
the tribe of Judah, whilst its name points to Thamar, 
whom Philo calls a stranger. To this ethnic dualism 
in Israel may also be referred the two political parties 
of later times, the Sadducees and the Pharisees, the 
name of the latter having possibly been derived from 
Pharis (laris), the Arabian name for the Persians.^ 
Filially, with the two races in Israel may have stood in 
some possible connection the two chiefs of the Scribes, 
Sugoth or Ishkolin, later Katholikoi. These chiefs of 
the secret association of the Chaberlm are, according 
to pre-Christian Jewish tradition, designated as recog- 

* Oomp. Phares and Piaresites, or Pherisites (Perizzites). Phares was 
the son of a inked marriage, which, by a %urative interpretation, may have 
been relerred to the union of Hebrews and Kenites in Arad. As in the land 
^Pimathe faras or horse of the Arabians was indigenous, which the ancient 
Babylonian called the ‘animal of the East,’ it is butnatm-al to explain with 
lott, the Hebrew words for the horse-ads, the driving horse, and parash 
the ridmg horse, respectively with Susa and faras, though in Assyrian faras 
does not mean the horae, and its etymology is doubtful. In Eo-vpt no 
reference to a horse was made before the Hybsos-rule. One of the Effvptian 
words tor ‘ horse’ is sus, the other means ‘tribute.’ Both point to the importa- 
tion of the hoiM by the Hyksos, the Median conquerora, who, after theii- 
exp^ion from Egypt, returned to Mesopotamia as the ‘Arabi;n’ dynasty 
of feosus, {Chronology of the Bible,) ^ ^ 
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nised organs of that verbal tradition, the Holy Merr 
habah, which Moses is said to have entrusted to 70 
elders, who transmitted it to the prophets and these to 
the meinbers of the Grreat Synagogue. With the last 
surviving member of the latter, with Simon the Just 
(fi.c. 348 ?), has been connected the transmitted list of 
pairs of Scribes down to Gamaliel.^ 

After the Captivity, not provably before the time 
of Herod, three classes of Rabbi were introduced, which 
form so remarkable a parallel with those of the Magi, 
that we are more and more entitled to assume, if not a 
connection, a common Oriental source for the Rabbi- 
nical or Synagogal and the Magian institution. It is 
remarkable that the introduction of the title Rabbsln or 
Rabboni, which presupposes the lower titles of Rabbi 
and of Rab, is by tradition connected with the contest 
between the pair of Scribes represented by Hillel ‘ the 
Babylonian,’ or Chaldee, and Shammai, and that it was 
Simeon, the son of Hillel, and possibly the Simeon of 
the Gospel, who first received the title Rabbin. The 
corresponding title of Destur-Maubed must have been 
given to Daniel as chief of the Magi, to which office the 
title Rab-Mag probably stood in some relation, which 
we find already in the Book of Jeremiah. The Rab- 
Mag was however a lower title than the Rab-Chartuinim 
or Rabbfin, though it was a higher title than the Rab- 
signin. Rab was known to the Babylonians as Rabu, 
which, like the Hebrew Rab, meant ‘ great.’ The word 
is as certainly Semitic or Median as Mag is Japhetic, 
Aryan, or pre-Semitic. The three years’ noviciate which 
Daniel had to pass among the Magi can be compared 
to the four classes of initiation among the Brahmans 
and the Essenes, since the latter, like the Magi, had 
a double noviciate. A similar institution were the 
four Rabbinical stages of purity, and the secret associa- 
tion of the Chaberim or Scribes may have also been so 
' Neh. viii. 13 ; Zohar iii. 157 ; Ecclus. 1. 1 ; Pirke-Aboth, 1, 
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The Massora, the Targumim, and the Essems. 

We have no right to discard as pure invention the 
tradition of the Pirke-Aboth or words of the Fathers, 
about the verbal tradition or Massora, transmitted since 
Moses. It helps us to throw hght on the Hebrew and 
the non-Hebrew or Kenite tradition, of both of which 
we may regard Moses the Hebrew to have been the 
depositor, since he was acquainted with all the know- 
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classed. A more direct confirmation of the Oriental 
and West-Iranian or Magian source of the Syna- 
gogue may be derived from the imphed fact, that only 
the Scribes and Pharisees visited the Temple as well as 
the synagogues, where they strove to occupy the first 
seats, whilst the Sadducees are never mentioned as 
attending them. This fact is all the more significant 
since the Sadducees forbad the Pharisees the open pro- 
mulgation of the tradition of ‘ their ancestors,’ and 
since the former originated the persecution of Stephen 
and of those of his followers who called themselves 
Christians. 

The principles of the Synagogue : universal priest- 
hood, self-responsibility, absence of bloody sacrifices, are 
of Iranian origin. Opposed to them are the principles of 
the Temple : hereditary priests as trustees of rehgious 
mysteries, as sole proprietors of the key of knowledge, 
as a conscience-guiding authority, connected with cere- 
monial observances and bloody sacrifices, all of which 
are provably of Indian origin. The figurative or alle- 
gorical interpretation of the letter, the most fruitful of 
the principles of the Synagogue, was a necessary conse- 
quence of the Sadducean prohibition to promulgate 
openly the ancestorial tradition of the Pharisees. Yet 
these and the Scribes, not the Sadducees, were said by 
Jesus to be, and thus to have continued, in the seat of 
Moses, as guides whose directions were to be followed. 
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ledge of the Egyptians. The Kenite tradition was that 
of his father-in-law, but in Israel it was the tradition 
of the stranger aJnd thus of the minority. Yet Moses 
seems to have interwoven the Jehovistic records of the 
Iranian Kenites with the Elohistic records of the Indian 
Hebrews. Later revisions cei'tainly took place, and 
made the legal distinctions between the Hebrew and the 
stranger more severe. If we were to assume, that 
Moses himself did forbid the marriage of Hebrews and 
Moabites, Boaz could never have married Euth, and 
thus the ancestry of David would be connected with an 
illegal practice. 

It is the theory of a verbal tradition among the 
Jews since Mosaic times, which alone seems fuUy to 
explain the origin and the character of the Targumists 
or Massoretes, and the relation of these interpreters of 
Scripture with the Scribes, who are in the New Testa- 
ment designated as trustees of the tradition, and who 
certainly cannot have been mere copyists or counters of 
letters, or inventors of vowel-points. Although the 
vowel-points hitherto known are of post-Christian 
origin, a new set of vowel-points, differing from the 
former, has been lately discovered, and it is held as 
probable that they are more ancient.^ Long before 
Ezra, vowel-points may have been known to the Scribes 
and elders as guardians of tradition. By the theory of 
a hidden wisdom the entire Eabbinical literature, which 
ended in the Talmud, can be better explained than by 
the assumption that, some time after the Eeturn from 
Babylon, interpretations of Scripture had become neces- 
sary merely because of the Hebrew-Chaldsean or Ara- 
maic dialect, which was not generally understood. In 
this uniformly degraded language, in which only one 
. verse in the Book of Jeremiah has been written, all the 
Scriptures from and after the time of Haggai, the Book 
of Daniel included, have been composed. Not so much 

* This is Mr. Ginsburg’s opinion. 
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tlie Cliald^an language as the Ghaldsean wisdom required 
interpretation. The latter enabled the Targumists to 
harmonise the Hebrew and the Chaldean meaning of 
the word, and thus also the two traditions. It is quite 
possible, that the Targumists were bound by a tradi- 
tional canon of interpretation, transmitted since the 
time of Moses, if not from earlier times, and represent- 
ing essentially the tradition of the strangers in Israel, 
particularly of the Medo-Chaldasans or Chasdim. 

We shall connect the foreign or non-Hebrew doc- 
trinal element, which was provably represented by the 
Essenes, with the mixed tradition of the Magi or 
priests of the Chaldasans, and especialiy with Buddhism, 
the asceticism of which was so similar to that of the 
Magi. The Medo-Chaldseans, like the Scribes and hke 
the Assidseans and Essenes, formed a corporation, the 
membei’s of which, we may assume, were initiated in 
the mysteries of ancestorial tradition. With the Assi- 
da3ans or Chassidim, the pious ones or the saints, who 
were estabhshed as an order before the Maccabean 
lising, the Essenes have been very generally identified.^ 
Even the name Essenes, hke tliat of the Assidasans, can 
have been derived from the Hebrew Ohassin, and Philo 
connects their name with their holy hfe. It is certain 
that the name Essenes was connected with the Magi, 
since the Megabyzi among the Magi, that is, the circum- 
cised Curetaa or Oorybanthians, the priests of Artemis 
(Cybele, Ishtar, Diana), which successors of Corybas 
represented Cabfrian mysteries, are by Pausanias called 
Essenasnes.*'^ The Essenes, and no doubt also the Eabbis 
with their three classes, stood in connection with the 
Medo-Chaldasan or Magian institution, and formed a 
link between Babylon and Jerusalem. The provable 
connection of the Jewish books of the Captivity and 
Eetmii, as also of the most ancient paraphrases or Tar- 

^ Thus by Uappaport, Frankel, Jost, Ewald, and Ginsbui’g. 

® PanSo viii. S, 1 ; Olem. Alex. UxoH, 2. 
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gumim witli Iranian tradition, obliges us to assume 
either the importation of entirely new doctrinal elements 
into the Israelitic community, or a verbal tradition or 
Massoret, transmitted possibly since the times of Moses, 
if not of Abraham, as the tradition of the Medo- 
Chaklasan stranger in Israel, developed and partly pub- 
lished after the Return from Babylon. The promulgation 
of more or less new doctrines in Israel after the Return 
from Babylon is a fact, and it is probable at the outset, 
that with this doctrinal development, the provable 
introduction of non-Hebrew doctrines and customs into 
Israel by the Essenes, stood in some connection. 

The Mosaic Scriptures, said to have been lost during 
the Captivity, were recomposed in the Aramaic lan- 
guage on the Return from Babylon, or about a thousand 
years after Moses. Even then the Hebrew Scriptures 
coixld not have conveyed to the people a fixed meaning, 
unless we assume, that already Ezra introduced vowel- 
points. Not until the time of the Captivity and the 
Return, can the introduction of the woi’ds Shemeh, or 
name, foi’ined by transposition after the mysteiuous 
Chaldajan Sehem, and Memra, Word of God, be proved 
in Hebrew writings, where they are substituted for 
Jehova. Yet we find both these words in the Mosaic 
writings as transmitted to us.^ This is all the more 
remarkable, since in the Book of Exodus the ‘Name' of 
God is connected with the Angel of God, as the ‘ Word ’ 
of God is connected with man. The most ancient 
Targumim, perhaps composed soon after the Return, 
and partly edited in Babylon, not only constantly change 
the name of Jehova into Memra or Word, or into 
Shechina or glory, but Memra was the designation of 
the Angel of God in whom, according to Exodus, is the 
Name of God." Thus the two new expressions for 

^ Ex. xxiii. 21 ; Deut. xxx. 14 ; comp. Rom. x. 8. 

Lenormant, Chaldean Magic (Cooper’s edition), p, 42, where Shemeh 
oufjht to stand for Memra. 
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Jehova, whetlier or not they had been transmitted as 
Mosaic verbal tradition, and which were exceptionally 
inserted in the Scriptures bearing the name of Moses, 
have been some time after the Eeturn from Babylon 
connected with the Messiah as the Angel of Grod. It 
was easier to do so, since the Messiah was by Malachi 
designated as a messenger or Maleach, which word has 
also the meaning of angel. 

The promulgation of new names for the Deity after 
the Eeturn from Babylon, and through Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, must be connected with the first introduction of 
the doctrine of angels among the people of Israel. 
Although the party of the Saclducees cannot be traced 
till after the Captivity, yet they must have represented 
a very ancient tradition, which seems to have been con- 
nected with that Elohistic stream which the ethnic 
dualism in Israel perhaps enables us to connect with 
India. The Sadducees did not beheve in angels or 
spirits, according to Josephus. They must have there- 
fore either known nothing of an early insertion of the 
doctrine of angels into Mosaic Scriptures, or they must 
have disbeheved a doctrine which the lawgiver himself 
had promulgated by what he wrote. In either case 
the Sadducees would make use of their power to forbid 
the Pharisees to promulgate the tradition of their fore- 
fathers, as Josephus asserts they did. This tradition of 
the Pharisees must have included the behef in angels, 
for otherwise the Sadducean unbehef in this doctrine, 
with which that of the resurrection and future judg- 
ment was closely connected, would not have been men- 
tioned as a pecuharity of thefr religious system. The 
ancestral tradition of the Phaiisees, including the doc- 
trine of angels, may be with increasing certainty con- 
nected with Persia, the Pharis of the Arabians, and 
from which name that of the Pharisees may have been 
derived. For the doctrine of angels was first intro- 
duced and developed by the Iranians, and their tradition 
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was represented by the Magi in Mesopotamia, by the 
Buddhists in India, and probably by the Essenes in 
Palestine and Egypt. 

The secret tradition, Massora or Gnosis of the Jews, 
later called Kabbala, was certainly not derived from 
Greek philosophy ; but it can be connected with the 
secret tradition of the Essenes, and thus with the 
Medes and Chaldeans of pre-Abrahamitic times, as also 
with Parsism and Buddhism. A connection can be 
estabhshed between the Book of Daniel, the Targumim, 
the Apocrypha of the Septuagint and the whole Apoca- 
lyptic hterature. The doctrinal development repre- 
sented by these Scriptures is essentially Essenic. 

Essenic Doctrines in the Septuagint. 

Wliilst the Essenic dogma in many respects can be 
compared with that of the Sadducees, it certainly 
differed from the latter as regards angels, the names of 
which the Essene had to swear to keep secret. At the 
time when the Essenic corporation can be proved to 
have existed, about the middle of the second century 
before the commencement of the Christian era, the 
introduction of the doctrine of angels, and even of a 
hierarchy of angels, imported from Babylon, together 
with the Essenic doctrine of the eternal punishment 
of wicked souls, had taken place. We find it in the 
canonical Hebrew and Greek Scriptures of the Jews, in 
neither of which there is a trace of doctrinal Greek 
influence, and also in the most ancient Tai’gumim. In 
the earher books of the Septuagint, pubhshed from and 
after b.o. 280 , the word ‘ angel ’ or ‘angels’ is substi- 
tuted for Jehova, just as, in the pre-Christian Targumim, 
Memra, the ‘ Word,’ Shechina, the ‘ glory,’ ‘ and the 
Angel of the Lord’ are substituted for Jehova, and 
referred to the Messiah. 

The connection of the Septuagint and its Apocrypha 
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not known to the Hebrew canon, with the most ancient 
Targumim, partly edited in Babylon, perhaps soon 
after the return of some Jews to Jerusalem, is of the 
utmost importance, because the time of publication of 
the Septuagint is settled beyond doubt. Therefore a 
review of the doctrines in the latter must precede a 
consideration of the Messianic passages in the Tar- 
gumim. The Greek canon was composed in all its 
parts a few years before the actual attestation of the 
Essenic order, which was preceded by the similar 
order of the Assidseans or Cassidim, even assumino- 
that both were not identical. The more the Essene^, 
with whom we may safely connect the Rechabites, 
can be connected with the Magian and Buddhistic 
doctrines and rites, the more certain will it become 
that this third and independent party among the Jews 
introduced Eastern elements, some of them pre- 
Buddhistic, and among these the doctrine of the Anael- 
Messiah. With such pre-Christian mysticism, deeper 
knowledge or Gnosis, the composition of the Septuagint 
must be connected. This can be proved to demonstra- 
tion from the Essenic point of view, by a brief analysis 
of the new and characteristic features of the Greek- 
Jewish Scriptures, which are about a thousand years 
more ancient than the first manuscript of the Hebrew 
Scriptures transmitted to us. 

Tlie account gi'ven by Bhilo about the composition 
of the Septuagint is all the more important for the 
critical but impartial inquirer, because its conclusion 
did not take place tUl his lifetime, if the learned 
Jerome was right in befieving that one of the 
Apocrypha, called the Wisdom of Solomon, had Philo 
for its autbor.i Philo’s near relation to, if not connec- 
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rhilonis affirmant. Luther accepted this view. If we can connect Philo 
with the Iherapeuts hving near the town of his birth, the view of Eiehhorn 
Zeller, and Jost about the author being a Therapeut coincides with the tra- 
dition transmitted by Jerome. The same would be the case if Apollos were 
regarded as its author (Noacb, Plumptre, and others), as also of Le Epistle 
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tion with., the Essenic Therapeuts of Egypt, especially 
of Alexandria, is certain. The Essenes are by Philo 
stated to have asserted the principle of a continued and 
gradually revealing Divine inspiration, and thus of a 
higher stage of revelation than that conveyed by the 
letter of the revered Mosaic Scriptures. Philo believed 
that the Hebrew Scriptures ‘had been divinely given by 
direct inspiration,’ and that they who composed them 
‘ prophesied hke men inspired.’ The Essenes studied, 
according to Philo’s statement, ‘ the sacred oracles of 
God enunciated by the holy prophets.’ But the Essenes 
held, that the prophets of the past had written in such 
a manner that prophets of the future might find out 
‘the invisible meaning concealed under and lying 
beneath the plain words.’ The fight of the secret 
meaning thus revealed, was not only assumed to come 
from the same Divine source which inspires the prophets 
of aU ages, but Philo designates it as a higher stage of 
inspiration, so much higher as the soul is with regard 
to the body, with which he compares the law. In con- 
nection with the views thus enunciated by Philo with 
regard to the inspired and prophetic character of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, he declares, that he considers the 
composers of the Septuagint version ‘ not mere inter- 
preters but hierophants (the word taken from the first 
priest of the Eleusinian mysteries) and- prophets, to 
whom it had been granted, with their honest and guile- 
less minds, to go along with the most pure spirit of 
Moses.’ 

The question whether the Septuagint is faithful in 
substance cannot be better answered than by the lio-ht 
which Paul throws on the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
especially of the Greek text, which he almost invariably 
prefers to quote, as Jesus is likewise reported to have 
done in his sayings. The Septuagint is as faithful to 

to the Hebrews, which we shall explain by a deYelopinent of PaiiliniG 
Essenianisni. 
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‘ the letter that killeth,’ as it is possible with due regard 
to the spirit which ‘ giveth hght ’ and which inspired 
its writers, according to Philo’s testimony. Nor does 
Philo stand alone in this view of the higher standard of 
inspiration as conveyed by the Septuagint. For Jerome, 
the Father who cites the ancient tradition which attri- 
butes the Book of Wisdom to Philo, clearly implies, that 
the translators were divinely moved to add to the 
original and thus to perform the office of prophets, 
giving a new revelation by every addition as weU as by 
all their deviations from the Hebrew text. By so doing 
they acted in harmony, not with the letter, but with 
‘ the most pure spirit of Moses,’ according to Philo’s 
words. ^ If it were argued that he had no authority for 
saying so, there would remain unexplained the confirma- 
tion of this view by the learned Jerome, and the more 
general testimony of Irenajus and Augustine as to the 
Divine inspiration of the Septuagint, confirmed as it was 
by the citations in the New Testament. 

The Essenic and Philonian, the Targumistic and 
Pauhnian doctrine of inspu’ation, according to which 
fiery sparks of the spirit were to be produced from the 
letter as from the flint, is indirectly confirmed by the 
deeper and spiritual sense which the transmitted parables 
of Jesus convey. He taught the mysteries of the 
spiritual kingdom to a few only Avhen he was alone 
with them, not within hearing of the spies who were 
watching him, and of those whose predecessors in office 
had ‘ taken away the key of knowledge.’ The preaching 
of Jesus and the Gospel which Paul preached are by 
the Apostle declared to centre in the revelation of a 
mystery kept ‘ in silence,’ in the revelation of ‘ the 
hidden wisdom.’ Origen writes: ‘If we were obhged 

^ Philo, Be Vita Mosis, il 6, 7 ; August. Fraef. in FaraL I col. 1419 ; 
Prolog, in Geiiesin, i. Canon and Professor Selwyn denies this conclusion, 
in Siuith's ‘Septuagm^^ He says: ' The Septuagint is the 

image of the oiiginal seen through a glass not adjusted to its proper focus.' 
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to keep to the letters, and to understand what is 
written in the law according to the manner of the Jews 
or of the people, I would blush to proclaim loudly my 
belief, that it is God who has given these laws ; in that 
case the laws of men, as, for instance, those of the 
Eomans, Athenians, and Lacedemonians, would appear 
better and more reasonable.’ Li another passage Origen 
says : ‘ I believe that everybody must regard these 

things as figures, under which a secret meaning lies 
hidden.’ Paul accuses Moses of having hidden.^ 

It may be said against this scheme of a hidden 
wisdom, which cannot be proved to have existed till 
after the return from Captivity, that its connection 
with a verbal tradition entrusted by Moses to the elders 
is non-proven. Yet Philo, the Essenes, the Targumists, 
and probably the eaidy Christians, explained the doctrinal 
development in the Scriptures by the gradual proclama- 
tion of mysteries which the Initiated handed down since 
the time of Moses. They all believed in a new inspiration, 
and seem to imply, that it took cognisance of the capa- 
bilities and of the exigencies of advanced times, and 
particularly of the contact of Israel with other nations, 
with the East. The more that the connection of 
Essenic doctrines and rites with the Magi and Buddhists 
can be estabhshed, the more certain will it become, 
that the deeper knowledge or gnosis of pre-Christian 
times, which the Essenes and Eabbis represented, can 
only then lay claim to revelation, if Zoroaster, Moses, 
and Buddha are regarded as organs of the same reveal- 
ing Spirit of God. This is done by men hke Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, and Augustine ; the latter saying, 
that Avhat is called Christian doctrine was earlier known 
under different names. On this assumption it could be 
asserted, that those who composed the Septuagint, 
' vTiting as divinely inspired prophets, acted in harmony 

^ Grig. Bomil, 7, in Levit. ; Hnet, Origemana^ 167; 2 Cor. iii. 12~-18 : 
iv. 1-3. 
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with the pure spirit of Moses. The Essenic theory of 
inspiration is, in fact, of the same nature as the Rab- 
binical theory, possibly of later origin, that from the 
time of Moses to that of Ezra elders and prophets had 
been in possession of a verbal tradition which was 
not promulgated in Israel till after the Return from 
Babylon. The behef in a continuous inspiration suffices 
to account for the claim of Divine authority for books 
showing studied and systematic deviations from those 
transmitted as Mosaic. If Moses could not put an end 
to the generally prevailing system of hiding, he could 
hardly have deviated from the universal custom of 
initiation in mysteries. Some of the new productions in 
the Greek Canon were called Apocrypha or ‘ hidden,’ and 
are pubhshed under fictitious names, apparently with a 
view to invest them with a Divine authority. 

The Book of Wisdom, falsely and intentionally 
attributed to Solomon, must be regarded, vntli Basil 
and Jerome, as the work of Philo, tlie only person to 
whom the authorship is assigned. Jerome was the con- 
temporary of the church-historian Eusebius ; and they 
both attest, the one in direct connection with the first 
stay of Peter at Rome, that in this city, where Jerome 
received his earliest education, and where he was later 
a])pointed as teacher, Peter met Philo of Alexandria. 
They imply, that this liappened a.d. 42, which is also 
the year mentioned in the Pseudo-Clementines as the year 
when the Apostle first reaciied Rome. This informa- 
tion is strikingly confirmed by the fact, that Philo 
describes his being in Rome in 41, and gives reasons for 
assuming that he was there the next year also.^ Philo 
and Peter are said to have had ‘ familiar conversation ’ 
in Rome. Eusebius regards this as ‘ not at all impro- 
bable,’ since in his writings Philo not only ‘ describes 
with tlie greatest accuracy the lives of our ascetics, that 
is, of the Therapeuta3,’ but also ‘ extolled and revered 

* E. de Bunsen, The, Chronology of the Bible, 81. 
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the apostolic men of his day.’ It is in direct connection 
with this statement, that Eusebius refers to the ‘ highly 
probable’ utihsation of Therapeutic Scriptures in our 
Gospels and Pauhne Epistles, especially in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews.^ And yet Philo, with whom Peter had 
familiar intercourse, is said, on the most ancient 
authority, to have composed the Book of Wisdom, with 
which the Epistle to the Hebrews (by ApoUos) is un- 
questionably connected, although the Philonian work, 
by the general tenour of its teaching, excludes the car- 
dinal doctrines of ‘ Christianity,’ the incarnation, atone- 
ment, and the resurrection of the body. 

The counter-argument, that the doctrinal character 
of the Book of Wisdom is ‘ foreign to the pure Hebrew 
mode of thought,’ may be at once dismissed, if a 
pre-Christian gnosticism can be proved, which Philo 
adopted. As this Essenic and Eastern gnosis was based 
on the doctrine of two worlds with its respective rulers, 
of which there is no trace in Israel before the Captivity, 
it is a striking confirmation of the Philonic authorship, 
that in the Book of Wisdom the personal devil, or Satan, 
the serpent, is mentioned, whilst the Wisdom of God, 
though identified with the Spirit of God, is personified 
in the other Apocrypha, in Ecclesiasticus or the Book of 
Sirach, and in the Book of Proverbs closed at an inde- 
finite time. The identity of personified Wisdom with 
the Spirit of God, of the supermundane creation of God 
with the Spirit brooding over the waters, renders futile 
all subtle arguments about a possible distinction 
between the personified Word of God and the personi- 
fied Wisdom of. God, as respectively representing ‘ the 
mediative element in the action of God ’ and that ‘ of 
his omnipresence.’ Fire was the symbol of the Spirit 
^ of God, and thus of Wisdom ; and as in the Book of 
Wisdom the Almighty Word of God is compared to 

1 Eus. H.E., ii. 17. 

2 Canon Westcott, in Smitk’s Diet of the Bible, 

H 2 
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lightning, so in the same Scripture the fiery and brazen 
serpent is explained as the symbol of the word of Grod, 
‘ which healeth aU things,’ as ‘ the Saviour of all,’ who 
had already preserved Adam and brought him out of 
his faU.^ 

The Wisdom of God is only another name for the 
Word of God ; and the personification of this premun- 
dane Saviour may be identified with the Angel of God, 
whom Philo designates in other writings as the com- 
panion of the human soul, and at the same time as 
God’s Fh'stborn and God himself. 

Yet in the Book of Wisdom no incarnation of this 
Angel-Messiah is announced. This may be explained 
by the secret tradition of the Therapeuts. Fo more is 
said, than that through the Wisdom of God pious souls 
in all ages are made ‘sons of God and prophets.’ These 
are the expressed Messianic views of Philo, who per- 
sonifies the Word of God or Messiah, though he never 
refers even to an expected Messiah, and no more than 
John the Baptist (the Essene) regarded his contem- 
porary Jesus as the fulfilment of such expectations. 

his cannot be a mere chance, since even Josephus, 
^ L'obably for three years an Essene, avoids the Messianic 
doctrine, perhaps because as an Essene he had pro- 
mised not to divulge it. The combination of the Phil- 
onic, and, as we shall see, Essenic conception of an 
Angehc Messiah and Son of God with the Hebrew con- 
ception of a human Messiah and son of David, a com- 
bination which meets us in the Septuagint, seems at the 
outset to have been effected by the Essenes or Thera- 
peuts of Alexandria. In order to have some ground to 
claim the authority of Moses for their new theory of an 
Angel-Messiah, they would so render those passages 
wliich Hebrews might possibly regard as prophecies" of 
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new text be excluded, and that the more perfect or 
gnostic text should point to the Oriental and Essenic 
conception of an anointed Angel. 

The personified Wisdom or Word of God, as 
described in the Apocrypha of the Septuagint, is by the 
most ancient Targumim identified with the Angel of 
God who followed Israel in the wilderness, which Angel 
is by Stephen and by Paul, almost- in the same words, 
appHed to Jesus Christ, the Angel-Messiah. According 
to the Targum called after Onkelos, it was ‘ the thought 
or Word of God ’ who ‘ created man in his own image, 
in an image which was (stood or sat) before God.’ 
Again, it was the personified thought or Word of God 
who said to Adam ; ‘ The world which I have created 
lies before me, darkness and fight fie before me.’ The 
Word of God said : ‘ Adam whom I have created is 
now alone in this world, as I am (alone) in the highest 
heaven.’ Thus it was the Word or Memra, the Angel 
of God, who created Adam.^ 

According to the pre-Christian Targumim, called 
after Jonathan, it was not God who was with the lad 
Ishmael, but the Word of God was aiding him; the 
‘ voice of the Word ’ was heard by Adam and Eve in 
Eden ; the glory of God went up from Abraham ; the 
personified Word came to Abimelech, to Jacob in 
Bethel, to Moses on Sinai; the Divine presence, or 
Shechina, is in heaven and reigns below, and it is by 
the Targumist identified with the Angel of God who 
went before and followed Israel in the wilderness. 
Again, the passages about Shiloh, about Judah’s sceptre, 
and the star of Jacob, are Messianically interpreted.^ In 
the Targum after Jonathan the Maleach, or messenger 
in the Book of Malachi is described as an Angel, as a 
celestial and premundane being, hidden from the eyes 
of men till born at Bethlehem. Th ' 
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celestial and the terrestrial Messiah are kept distinct. 
‘ My Word’ rejoiced over ‘ my servant the Messiah.’ 
Among the seventeen passages which in this Targum 
are explained Messianically, is also the one about the 
serpent-bruiser. The Bereshith-Eabba, a record of 
ancient tradition published in the sixth century a.d., 
explains the Spirit over the waters as the Messiah of 
the future world, who sits at the right hand of God. 
It is stated there that the Messiah has been ‘ with the 
Church in the wilderness,’ as ‘ Eock of the Church of 
Zion.’i 

Conclusion, 

The argument which runs through this Chapter is 
the loUowmg. Philo, the earliest and highest authority 
for all we know about the Essenes, connects them, at 
least indirectly, with East-Asiatic rehgions. Like the 
Pythagoreans, the Essenes may have derived their 
pecuhar doctrines directly from the East. Psammetick, 
Alexander, and Asoka had paved the way for such 
direct transmission, and the Parthian kingdom had ever 
since B.a 250 estabhshed a bridge between East and 
West. The remarkable parallel between the three 
classes of the Magi and the three classes of Eabbi shows, 
that alter the Eeturn from Babylon close relations were 
estabhshed between the land of the Jews and the land 
of tlie Magi. The connection of Daniel with the Ma^i 
tlieir identification with the Chaldeans, the prophet's 
probable return under Ezra, and the almost certain 
foreign origin of the synagogues, throw some light on 
the important period of Jemsh captivity in Babylon. 
If the natural^ed stranger in Israel, to whom the 
Eechabite and Essene belonged, at least since the time 
of Moses was descended from theMedo-Chald^ans, who 
hved in Abraham’s native city of Ur, the verbal tradi- 

IclxS-f - 1 5 comp. Acts .-ii. 37, 88 ; 
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tion of the Jews, the Massora, said to have been trans- 
mitted ever since Moses, and perhaps identical with 
the ancestral tradition of the Essenes, which they kept 
secret, and of the Pharisees, to whom the Sadducees 
did not permit its promulgation among the people, this 
verbal tradition among Israehtes may be connected 
directly or indirectly with the East. The non-Hebrew 
doctrinal element which the Essenes represented can 
clearly be traced to Parsism and Buddhism ; and the new 
words and doctrines introduced into Hebrew Scriptures 
after the Eeturn from Babylon, as also the doctrinal de- 
velopment in the Targumim, in the Septuagint, and 
in the canonical and non-canonical Apocalypses, is best 
explained by the spread of Essenic influence in Palestine 
and Egypt. 

The Essenes beheved in Angels, and they also may 
have beheved in an Angel-Messiah. If so, they were 
bound not to reveal anything with regard to their 
Messianic expectations, of which, in fact, nothing has 
been transmitted to us before the time of Elkesai, about 
100 A.D. This leads us to assume, at the outset, that 
the Essenes, according to their secret tradition, and 
thus before the time of Elkesai, member of their sect, 
expected as Messiah an incarnate Angel. 
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of the God of seven stars, of Indra, the celestial bull, as 
of Osiris, of Zeus-Chronos, of the Sibut of the ancient 
Babylonians, the Sebaot or Sabaoth of the Hebrews, 
and so also of other deities. We pointed out that Zeus- 
Chronos, the creator of fire, and whose seven sons may 
be connected with the Pleiades, in order to frame the 
world, according to Greek theogony, transformed him- 
self into Eros, the god of love, who became the vicar of 
Zeus and the framer of the world. Eros stands in the 
same relation to Zeus that Serosh stands to Ormuzd ; and 
the Eros of the Greeks may safely be identified with 
the Serosh or Sraosha of the Zendavesta. 

It thus becomes probable that the West-Iranians, 
the Chaldseans, Casdim, or conquerors of Mesopo- 
tamia, in B.c. 2458, the year of Shem’s birth, that 
those whom Berosus calls Medes — and who may already 
then have had Magi — introduced into the West the 
doctrine of the Angel-Messiah. At aU events not long 
after, if not ever since this Median conquest by the 
Casdim or Clialdieans, whom we regard as the Shemites 
of Genesis, the ancient Babylonians knew of such a 
celestial being who distributed good among men, as his 
name, Sihk-mulu-dug (khi ?) imphes.^ He is said to 
walk before or to be the forerunner, the messenger, of 
Hea, who is provably the God in the Pleiades, like the 
Sibut of the Babylonians.^ As was done by the Agni of 
the Indians, this Angel-Messiah of Mesopotamia was 
connected with the Arani or fire-sticks. 

A mediatorial position similar to that assigned to 
Serosh was held by Mithras, who was first connected 
with fire and then with the sun. Like Ormuzd, Mithras 
is represented riding on the bull, and Jehovah is described 
as riding on the Cherub, Kirub or bull. This bull is 
certainly tlie constellation of Taurus; and the same 
Mithraic representation connects with the bull a scor- 

^ Die Pl^'adeU) 176. 

® Lenonnant, Magic^ translated and edited by B. Cooper. 
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pion, evidently the opposite constellation. Also the 
Hebrews knew traditions according to which the Memra 
or Word of God, the Messiah, was symbolised first by 
fire, that is, by the fiei’y or brazen serpent, which 
probably pointed to lightning, and later the Hebrews 
symbohsed the Word by the sun. 

The transition from fire-symbolism to sun-symbolism 
took place in early historical times. The seven stages 
of the tower of Babel or Bab-Il were probably com- 
menced by the first king of the Median dynasty, who 
ascended the throne in the implied year of Shem’s birth, 
when the mixed race of conquerors and conquered, of 
Japhetites and Hamites, had risen to political import- 
ance. This first king of the first historical monarchy is 
called Zoroaster, by Berosus, the Ohaldcean histoi'ian, 
after the great Eastern reformer, born in the Aryan 
home. Reasons can be given for identifying ■with this 
potentate the Nimrod-Merodach of the Bible and the 
Takmo-Uriipis (TJrfipa) of Iranian tradition, the possessor 
the same cities which are enumerated in Genesis as 
forming the beginning of Nimrod’s empire. These 
seven stages of the Median tower of Babei, with which 
the seven walls may be compared which the Medes 
built for Hejokes, were by the finishers and restorer’s of 
this toweiy if not by Urukh, certainly by Nebukad- 
iiezai, dedicated to the seven planets, or rather to sun, 
moon, and five planets. Excavations on the Birs- 
Nimrud have shown that the sun was symbolised by 
the middle or highest stage, the moon and the five 
planets by the other stages, which were ranged in 
accordance with the Chaldasan reckonings respecting 
the distances of these bodies irom the earth. Exactly 
e same order has been observed in the distribution of 
the seven gates of Thebes ; and also, excepting one trans- 
position, in the symbolical interpretation given by Philo 
and Josephus to the candlestick of Moses. Philo states 
that tlie central lamp symbolised the sun ; but that ac- 
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cording to the deeper knowledge or gnosis it symbolised 
the Word of God, which the Seer at Patmos describes 
in the Apocalypse as the Messiah appearing in the 
midst of the candlesticks, and being the first of seven 
angels.’- 

The link thus estabhshed between Eastern and 
Western symbohsm is confirmed by a remarkable 
parallel between the seven priests of the Soma-sacrifice 
in the Pig-Veda, and Zechariah’s vision of the candle- 
stick. The central priest of the former invoked the 
Deity. This may be compared with Ezechiel’s vision of 
the man clothed with linen, as priest, who was sur- 
rounded by sis other men, and who performed the 
ofiice of seahng the foreheads of the chosen, a symbolism 
which in the Apocalypse of John is directly connected 
with the Messiah. Already in the Book of Proverbs 
Divine Wisdom is personified and apparently placed 
above the angels. With this Messianic symbolism of an 
Angel-Messiah connected with sis other angels we shall 
with ever increasing probability connect the vision of 
the nameless angel, the Angel of the Lord, as one like a 
son of man. This vision is recorded in the Book of 
Daniel, a book certainly not closed till after the founda- 
tion of the Essenic corporation, of which we try to 
prove that its higher members transmitted the doctrine 
of the Angel-Messiah. 

The Messianic conceptions of the East, which were 
connected with the symbolism of the number Seven, and 
referred to an ideal celestial hero and Messiah, sooner 
or later had to make way for the new conception of a 
celestial Messiah in the flesh, of an incarnate Angel- 
Messiah. It cannot be even approximatively deter- 
mined at what time tliis change in the Messianic 
conceptions took place in the East, but Gautama- 
Buddha was not the first to whom this Messianic 

^ Ernst von Biinsen, Das Symhol des Kremes hei alien Nationm, 92- 
104 ; Die Flejaden, 231-239, 
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doctrine was applied. Also the ancient Babylonians 
knew of an Angel-Messiah among men, probably before 
the time of Abraham. The natur.alised strangers among 
the Israelites, probably descendants of the Chaldmans 
among whom Abraham lived, and who in the Book 
of Daniel are identified with the Magi, may have trans- 
mitted this Eastern doctrine of the Angel-Messiah. Since 
Daniel was instructed in the science of the Chaldmans or 
Magi, and since the three classes of the Eabbi must be 
associated with the three classes of the Magi, we expect 
to find that in the Hebrew Scriptures composed after 
tlie deportation to Babylon there wiU be traces of this 
Eastern doctrine about the Angel-Messiah. 

We must distinguish in the Old Testament the 
earlier prophecies and expectations of an anointed Man 
from the later prophecies and expectations of an 
anointed Angel. • 

Already Isaiah the son of Amos had prophesied, 
probably in connection with Hathan’s announcement to 
David, that on a Davidic descendant, ‘ a Branch,’ the 
Spirit of the Lord would rest, thus implying that God 
would anoint the son of David with the Holy Ghost. 
This tuture Anointed or Mes.siah would confer on Israel 
a Messitmic mission. The Babylonian Isaiah, the un- 
known prophet, the so-called evangelist and precursor 
of the Gospel-dispensation, the author of the Second 
Part of the Book of Isaiah, had jjointed to the people 
of Israel to whom the Messiah was to be sent, as the 
people to whom the mission of the Servant of God was 
to be confided, as the nation through which the King- 
dom of God was to be set up on earth. A representa- 
tive of this Messianic people, Haggai, had called him- 
self the messenger, as if pointing to a man hke Moses, 
chosen from among his brethren, whose coming Israel 
expected, as ‘the messenger of the covenant.’ This 
dmnely inspired human messenger, or ‘Maleach,’ was 
by Zechariali again called ‘ the man whose name is tlie 
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Braneh.’ In another of Ms visions Zerubbabel and 
Joshua are probably referred to as the two Anointed 
Ones or Messiahs. It is possible that the Prophet 
intended thereby to point to the temporal and to the 
spiritualruler in Israel as the most enhghtened organs 
of Messianic power among the Messianic nation. 

In all these passages the Messiah is described as a 
descendant of David who would be anointed by the 
Spirit of God and become a messenger of God. But 
the word ‘ maleach ’ has the double meaning of messen- 
ger and of angel; and since the introduction of the 
doctrine of angels into Israel, probably coupled with 
the new definitions for the Deity, Shemeh, or Name, 
and Memra, or Word of God, a passage in Isaiah was 
Messianically interpreted which originally was under- 
stood to refer either to young Hezekiah or to a son 
born to Isaiah by his wife. Although the Hebrew 
word for virgin, ‘ bethulah,’ is not used in this passage, it 
became interpreted as if it were in the text. By such 
means the doctrine of a virgin-born Messiah was intro- 
duced into the Scriptures, which doctrine Clement of 
Alexandria designates as a false doctrine.'- 

A scriptural basis was thus created for the new 
doctrine of the Angel-Messiah, of which there is no trace 
in any of those Scriptures of which it can be asserted 
that they were composed, in the form transmitted to 
Us, befoi e the deportation to Babylon. The erroneous 
passage in Isaiah was connected with the passage in 
Genesis about the enmity between the seed of Eve and 
the seed of the Serpent, which enmity should lead to 
the destruction of the latter by the former. This 
passage in Genesis, whether it existed or not in the 


^ Stro7)i, YU. 16 : ^ Many eyen down to onr time regard Maiy, on account 
of tlie birth of her child, as having been in the puerpural state, although she 
was not.’ He makes no mention of the account in Matthew, transmitted to 
us, about Mary’s virginity ; this he must have done if, in the second cen- 
tury, this passage had already been inserted into the Gospel after Matthew. 
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time of Isaiah, contains an unmistakable reference to 
the Eastern symbolism of successive ideal heroes oi 
haht, who conquer the ideal heroes of darknqss, and 

vdio are all symbohsed by the serpent, as the Satan oi 
adversary. This symbohsm refers, as we showed, to 
the fiaures on the sphere, where the constellation of 
the Serpent and the adjoining one of the Scorpon aie 
placed near the autumn-equinoctial point, whilst the 
heroes of hght are connected with the constellations of 
the spring-equinox. The position of the spheie on 
Glmstma.^4. on the bkthday of the sun. shotes *e 
serpent all but touching 

heel of the woman, that is, the figure of the conste 
lation Virgo.^ This pre-Christian 
still be historical even if the existence of Gaiitama 
could be doubted, whose symbol was the^sun, and who 
is reported to have been born on our Ghnstmas-day, 
e Jesus, the Sun of Eighteousness. _ 

We are thus led to assume, that some time aftci 
the deportation to Babylon the expectation of an an- 
ointed Man was by some Jews 

tation of an anointed Angel. Since after the Eetuin 
from Babylon, as we have seen, new definitions of the 
Messiah were introduced into Jewish Scriptures, and 
since at that time the existence of the Essemc corpo- 
ration, a secret society of Jewish dissenters, can be 
proved, by whom some non-Hebrew doctrines and 
customs have been introduced into the Israehtic com- 
munity, the Essenic origin of the new doctrme_ m 
Israel of an Angel-Messiah becomes probable We 
shall now try to prove that the Essenes were the first 
historical organs of such an expectation in Israel. 


1 lu tlie text of the Itala and in that of Jerome, the -woman, that is the 
i%ffin is said to he the hruiter of the serpent, and this ptirely harmonises 
vith the position cf the sphere on the birthday of the Tii-gin-hom, which is 


i 



^ Adi\ I. X. 28; ed. CoL 1682, m^Adv. Ossenes, I. xix. -39 

comp. Ginsburg, The Essenes. 
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Essenic Expectation of an AngeIrMessiah. 


Epiphanius, Bishop of Constantia and Metropolitan 
of Cyprus (a.d. 403) states/ that ‘the Essenes continue in 
their first position and have not altered at all.’ Speak- 
ing of the Ossenes, who were closely connected with the 
former ‘ sect,’ he records the tradition that they had 
originated in the regions of Nabatea, meaning not Meso- 
potamia, but Ai’abia-Petrgea ; and among other places 
he mentions the surrounding neighbourhood of the 
Dead Sea, on the Eastern shores of the lake, not on the 
Western, where, according to Phny, were in his time 
the settlements of the Essenes. ‘A certain person 
named Elxai joined them at the time of the Emperor 
Trajan.’ The Bishop says, that he was a false prophet, 
and that he wrote ‘ a so-called prophetical book, which 
he propounded to be according to divine wisdom.’ ... 

‘ A Jew by birth, and professing the Jewish doctrines, 
he did not five according to the Mosaic law, but intro- 
duced quite different things, and misled his own sect 
. . . He joined the sect of the Ossenes, of which some 
remnants are still to be found in the same regions of 
Nabatma and Peraaa towards Moabitis ; and these 
people are now called Simseans,’ that is Sampseans, 
after the sun. Epiphanius finally refers to their rejec- 
tion of ‘ the sacifificial and altar-services as repulsive to 
the Deity,’ also to their rejecting ‘the eating of animal 
flesh which is common among the Jews,’ and finally of 
their rejecting ‘ the sacrificial altar and the sacrificial 
fire,’ though commending ‘ purifying water.’ 

According to other traditions, the same Elxai, 
Elkasai or Elkesai, before he went to Palestine, arose 
in the year 97 a.d. as a religious teacher' in the North- 
east of Arabia in the regions of W^sith and Bassrah. 
The Christian-Gnostic sect of the Mendasans or Man- 
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d^ans regarded him as its originator. The latest 
investigations have proved, that Elkesai is identical 
with an individual whom the Arabian writer En-Nedim 
calls Scythianiis, and whose disciple had been There- 
binthus-Buddha.^ He seems to have come from that 
part of Scythia to which the independent Parthia 
belonged, since Scythia in the time of the Eoman 
empire bordered in the south on India, as did the 
Parthian kingdom of the Arsakides. According to 
Hippolytus, Elkesai was said to have received the book 
wEich was called after him‘'^ from the Parthians in the 
city of Sera, the capital of Serica, according to Ptolemy 
the country in the North-western part of China and the 
adjacent districts of Thibet and Chinese Tartary. Sera 
is supposed to have been Singan on the Hoang-ho, by 
others Peking. Ah’eady the Babylonian Isaiah con- 
nected the Chinese with Israel by referring to the 
Sinim, the Persians of the Septuagint, which former 
word the highest authorities connect with Southern 
China, the classical Sinae. The connection of the Book 
of Elkesai with Parthia is very important,^ as the 
Parthians formed a bridge between the asceticism in 
Mesopotamia and that in India. We may safely con- 
nect Elkesai, the Jew, wuth the Cassidim or Assidaians 
of Palestine; and thus indirectly with the Median and 
Magian Casdim, the conquerors of Mesopotamia be- 
fore the time of Abraham, ivith the Chaldieans, with 
the strangers in Israel.® 

The ‘ name ’ Elkesai in Hebrew means ‘ the hidden 
power,’ and thus referred to the invisible ‘ spiritual 
power,’ the Maga of the Magi and the Maya of the 
Buddhists. With the name Elkesai may be connected 
the name of the village Al-kush, near Mosul on the 


^ Ohwolalson, Die Sahier und der Sahmuus. 

« nefut. is. 8-12 ; x. 25 ; comp. Eus. M. E., vi. 38 ; Epipt. Bar. six. ; 


Theodoret. ii. 7, 

® For the transmitted extracts from the Book of Elkesai, see Appendix to 
Hilgenfeld’s Gre^h Hernias, 


CAPBENAUM OB Nahum’s village. ij3 

Tigris, to wMcli Fahum the Elkoshite is said by 
modern tradition to have been transported, and where 
Josephus states that ISTahum wrote his prophecy about 
the fall of Nineveh. Sargon may have transported 
him in the year 720, and he may weU have lived to see 
the fall of Nineveh. Nahum would hardly have been 
called by Hebrews the Elkoshite after the presumable 
place of his captivity where his grave continued to be 
shown to Jewish pilgrims in the middle ages. Unless 
this tradition be regarded as fictitious, invented for 
the convenience of Babylonian Jews, there must 
have been two Elkosh, for a village of that name 
in Gahlee was pointed out to Jerome, then in ruins. 
Bhtzig has identified this Elkosh with the original name 
of Capernaum, Kaphar-Nahum, or village of Nahum. 
Whether we assume the existence of the two places or 
not, the name of EUcesai, of the Jew who rose as a pro- 
phet in Mesopotamia, and who was also accepted as 
such by the Nazarenes and the Essenes in Palestine, 
may be connected with the name of the birth-place, if 
not also of the burial-place, of the prophet Nahum. 

Like the secret books of the Essenic Therapeuts, to 
which reference will presently be made, the Book of 
Elkesai was a hidden book, an Apocrypha, which was 
only entrusted to the Initiated and on oath, no doubt 
on the oath of secrecy, hke that of the initiated 
Essenes, with whom Epiphanius directly connects him. 
The Menda3ans or Ohristian-Gnostics of Mesopotamia 
derived then* name from Manda de hajje, ‘ the word of 
fife.’ This is thefr secret name, whilst they give to 
others Sobba, Saba, Sheba as their name. Their ‘great 
book,’ Sidra Eabba, is also called Ginsa, ‘ the treasure.’ 
They possess a scripture on John the Baptist, who was 
by Marco Polo found to be highly revered among the 
Sabeans of Central Asia. The Mendseans were also 
called ‘disciples of John;’ and ‘the Sabeans of the 
marshes’ between the Arabian desert and the lower 
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■r. 1 . Tmrk are bv El-Ulum, the composer of 

tSi?rist called Mogtasilah, or ‘ those who wash (bathe) 

^eTthfcase among the Essenes 

S Se?“prefixed, me*., in Synao ‘ fte bathere^*j;. 

■who are immersed or bapUsed, so John 

rrioTT he re<yarded as a transhteration of John tne 

Essene’ We then understand why the Essenes or. 

disciples of John acknowledged Elkesai as their pi o- 
nhet^who is said to have been the originator of the 
Mendseans, Sabeans, or disciples of John in Mesopo- 
fa^arwlmse name Mogtasilah has the same meamng 

as the As’chai of the Essenes . P«thers 

Even if it could be proved that any of 

ever suspected that Elkesai-Scythianus-Buddha was not 

an histoncal individual, but that his was a representa- 
tiv^mm^the historical germ of the tradition trans- 
mittod by Hippolytus, Epiphamus, and 
be oresumed to have been the following. A Bud^iistic 
tradition, contained in a book 

was promulgated by him in the first place among the 
initiated Mendseans of Mesopotamia, 
selves disciples of John and also Samans “ 
and in the second place among the Essenes of Palestine 
The connection of Elkesai-Buddha’s doctrines with the 
East is proved beyond dispute by the recorded fact, 
that the Mendjeans, before being received into the 
Christian sect, had solemnly to denounce Zoroaster, 
whose doctrines were by Buddha more generahy in- 
troduced into India. The connection of this early 
Christian Gnosticism with the East, and especially with 
Buddhism, is confirmed by what we know of the 
contents of the book caUed after Elkesai. It was 
imported from China, presumably having been iiitro- 
dnced there by such Buddhists as had been converted 
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to this faith through the mstrumentality, direct or 
indirect, of some of the 18 Buddhist missionaries, who 
in the year B.c. 250 were sent to China from India by 
As6ha and by the board for foreign missions which he 
estabhshed. The Book of Elkesai was said to have 
been revealed by an angel, called ‘ the Son of God,’ 
that is, by the Angel-Messiah, as whose incarnation, we 
may now assume, the Essenes or disciples of John re- 
garded Jesus, at least in the year 100 a.d. 

This Angel-Messiah, proclaimed by Elkesai, was by 
him and by the Mendasans mysteriously connected with 
a female angel, called ‘ the Holy Spirit,’ or Eucha in the 
language of these Mesopotamian Sabeans, or disciples 
of John. In Hebrew the word Euach, signifying the 
Holy Ghost, is of feminine gender ; and in the KorM, 
that is, in the tradition of the Hanyfs or Sabeans, to 
whom Abraham and Mahomed are said to have be- 
longed, the Holy Ghost is called Euh. The connection 
with the Holy Ghost of Elkesai-Buddha’s doctrine about 
the Angel-Messiah, contained in the book which he is 
said to have brought from China to Mesopotamia and 
to Palestine, is all the more remarkable, since the Angel- 
Messiah or Buddha in Chinese-Buddhist writings, trans- 
lated from the Sanscrit about the time of Elkesai, is 
therein recorded to have been incarnated by ‘ the Holy 
Ghost.’ Thus is confirmed the connection of Elkesai’s 
book with China, and of his Angel-Messiah with Buddha. 
Since Elkesai was a prophet among the Essenes, these seem 
to have beheved in an Angel-Messiah, and this Essenic 
tradition may have been of Chinese-Buddhistic origin. 

The Elkesaitans, like Philo and like the tradition in 
the Pseudo-Clementines, regarded the Angel-Messiali in 
whom they believed, as one of the continuous incar- 
^ nations of Christ, just as the Buddha of the Buddhists 
formed a hnk in the chain of incarnations of the 
spiritual power or Maya, which is in angels and men. 
Again, like the Buddhists, they believed the Messiah to 
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hP Wn of a virmn, although the Ebionites, who Mooa 

I iLe connectiou with the Elkesaitans, denied this 
doctrSe, of which Clement of Alexandria states, as we 

saw that it was not founded on fact. ^ 

in a probably not correctly transmitted, because 
contradictory passage, Hippolytus 

to Elkesai’s assertion, ‘ Christ was f 

same way as common to all (human beings), and Aat 
SSI) ™ BOt for the tot toe (on wh^ bom 
of a vb-sriii, but that both previously and that tre 
rneStW 5;ain he had been bom and would be bom. 
?0hris5 would thus appear and exist (among us from 
toe to time) undergoing alterations ot birth, _ and 
having his soul transfemed from ^ 

another passage . ntase wte 

‘ acknowledge that the principles of the universe were 

oriainated by the Deity. They do not, however, confess 

S there Jbut one Christ, but that there is one that 

is superior (to the rest), and that he is transformed 

Lrmany bodies frequently, and was now in Jesus 

Ind in like manner, that at one time (Christ) was 

be-otten of God, and at another time became the 

Smrit and at another time (was born) of a virgin, and 

S atoto toe not so. And (they aita) that hke- 
wise this Jesus afterwards was conlmually being frims- 
fused into bodies, and was mamfested in many (different 
“lies) at (different) times. And they resort to inetm- 
tations and baptisms in their confessions of elements. 
And they occupy themselves with busthng totivity in 
mvard of astronomical and mathematical science and 
of“the arts of sorcery. But (also) they ahege them- 

selves to have powers of prescience. , 

Like Jolin the Baptist or Esseiie, Elkesai connected 
forgiveness of sins with a new kind of baptism, evidently 
with the repeated baptisms of the Essenes. These 

1 TraBslation byltev. AJex. Boberts, in Anthem Chriaimi Library, 
val vi. D. 389, On Meiidjeans, see Petermanu, Herzog, i,c. 
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baptisms seem to have taken place daily, since ^ in 
Eabbinical writings the Essenes or Chassidim forming 
* the holy congregation in Jerusalem are called, among 
other names, ‘hemerobaptists.’ The bapti^^^^ of the 
Elkesites was solemnised in the Name of the Eather and 
of the Son, and under invocation of seven witnesses. 
Similarly to the Essenes, the Elkesites rejected not only 
the sacrifices and the partaking of meat, but also the 
Paiihne Epistles. It may be presumed that the latter 
were rejected because of their universality, which prin- 
ciple was upheld by the Essenic Therapeuts in Egypt, 
with whom we shall connect Paul; but was opposed by 
the separatist Essenes of Palestine, to wdiich Barnabas 
belonged. As the Therapeuts are by Josephus directly 
connected with the Pythagoreans, so Hippolytus states 
that some of the tenets of Elkesai were adopted from 
those of Pythagoras. Einally, as the Essenes are in 
Eabbinical writings identified with the Assideans, Chas 
sidim, or the Pious, so Elkesai is by Hippolytus stated 
to have called his disciples the Pious Ones. This bishop 
of Portus, opposite Ostia, near Eome, born soon after 
A.D. 2S0, testifies to the presence of Elkesaitans in Eome 
in his own days. This is not unimportant, since the 
Christology of the Pseudo-Clementines, published there, 
and parts of which reach back to the first century, 
entirely corresponds with Elkesai’s doctrine on the 
continued incarnations of Christ. 

It is not necessary to point out what constituted the 
distinguishing elements of discipline among the ^four 
parties ’ of the Essenes mentioned by Hippolytus, and 
which we shall identify with the four classes of Buddhists 
and Essenes, and with the four stages of purity dis- 
tinguished by the Eabbis.^ Epiphanius states that the 
^ Essenes continued in their first position, and have not 
altered at all.’ No mention is made by any writer of 
the Messianic conceptions of the Essenes. As Elkesai 
^ CJiagiga^ 18 a ; Fraiikel, he, 451. 
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became a member of their corporation, and was revered 
by them as a prophet, the Essenes, who never altered 
their creed, may be assumed to have held before Elkesai 
and John the Baptist the Buddhistic doctrine of th e 
Angel-Messiah. This is indirectly confirmed by the 
silence observed with regard to their Christology ; which 
silence is at once explained, if they beheved in an Angel- 
Messiah, for they were by oath bound not to reveal 
anything connected with angels. 

Piulo’s writings prove, as we have seen, the proba- 
bility, almost rising to certainty, that already in his time 
the Essenes did expect an Angel-Messiah as one of a 
series of Divine incarnations. Within about fifty years 
after Philo’s death, Elkesai the Essene provably applied 
this doctrine to Jesus, and it was promulgated in Eome 
about the same time, if not earlier, by the Pseudo- 
Clementines. We need not press the point that Philo 
was, by Clement of Alexandria, called a Pythagoiman,^ 
and that Josephus connects the Pythagoimans with the 
Therapeuts, from which it would follow that Philo was 
an Essenic Therapeut. In harmony with the doctrine 
of Brahmans and Buddhists, and with later Essenic con- 
ceptions of the Elkesaitans, Philo indicates that Moses 
was an organ of the Messianic power or Word of God. 
Moses was neither God nor man, but a supernatural 
being, who had temporarily taken his abode in a mortal 
nature. Philo imphes that Moses had the power to 
shake off at will the terrestrial element of his nature, 
with all its exigencies, and that by fastings of forty days 
he prepared himself for Divine revelations, so that he 
was at once priest and prophet. 

According to Philo, Moses was finally an incorporeal 
phantom, similar to Marcion’s description of the Messiah. 
Philo states that Moses was raised to the highest of all 
beings, that is, ‘to the heavenly man, born after the 
image of God.’ This man from heaven had ‘ no part in 
^ Clem. Alex. Strom, j i. 15. 
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any transitory or earthlike essence.’ Not as man, but 
as spirit, after the death of the body, Moses was per- 
fected. The Word of God, which is in the Angel of 
God according to Exodus, comes to man as ‘his angel. 
This Word of God, or Angel-Messiah, is by Philo also 
called ‘ the Name ’ of God. We have seen that the _ ex- 
pressions Memra and Adonai were not introduced into 
Hebrew Scriptures before the Captivity or the Eeturn. 
Philo identifies the Angel-Messiah with the bhechina 
above the Cherubim. The Angehc Word is the external 
imac^e of God, the pre-mundane type of mankind. ^ ihe 
Ang°el-Messiah is, according to Philo, the compamon of 
the human soul, the Divine Hght shimng in the same, 
the bread of heaven, the inseparable hnk of the universe, 
the Angel of God and God himself, his Firstborn, the 
Mediator between the living and the dead, the Shepherd, 
High Priest, and Advocate, the Paraclete or Comforter. 

■■it becomes probable that the Essenes represented, it 
they did. not introduce, among the Jews, that new Mes- 
sianic conception of the Angel-Messiah, of which there 
is no trace in the Old Testament, but which doctrine 
was known to Parsism, and especially to Buddhism, 


Parallel Doctrines and Rites of Essenes, Parsists, 
Buddhists, and Pythagormns. 

The Essenes form the connecting hnk between 
Magian, Eabbinical, and Gnostic Judaism on the one 
side, and Parsism and Buddhism on the other. The 
place which can thus be assigned to the Essenes in um- 
versal history is confirmed by the following pmnts o 
contact between the doctrines and customs of the Essenes 
and those of the Parsists, Buddhists, and Pythagoraeans. 

1. The so-called Duahsm of the Essenes, their system 

> Oomp. nta Mos. iii. 2 ; Be Somn. i. 6 ; De Man A ! 

Be SalifA-, Be Leg. Meg.i.l2-, m.73i Be Profag^BeMund. Opif., 
Quod a Beo-, Be Plant. Note ; Be Agricul . ; QimJRer. B%v. Ear. &c. 
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of two worlds, the distinction of an immaterial from a 
material world, is directly connected with the most 
ancient astronomical symbolism of the East, with the 
division of the universe into two parts by the ideal hne 
connecting the two determining single stars, later con- 
stellations, contemporaneously rising and setting on 
opposite points of the horizon. The Essenic principle 
of separation of body and soul, coupled with the assumed 
antagonism between spirit and flesh, is entirely Bud- 
dhistic, and was more rigidly maintained by the Thera- 
peuts than by the Essenes. 

2. Similar to the four castes of the Indians, of which 
that of the Brahmans was the first, and corresponding 
absolutely with the four grades of Buddhists, the Essenes, 
like the Pharisees, were divided into ‘four difierent 
classes.’ Josephus adds, ‘ the juniors are so much in- 
ferior to the seniors that the latter must wash themselves 
when they happen to touch the former, as if they had 
been defiled by a stranger.’ These four orders of the 
Essenes seem to have originated in the three classes of 
the Essenes, that of the candidate, approacher, and the 
associate, which correspond with the three classes of the 
Babbis, the scholar, master, and perfect master. The 
lowest Essenic class — that of the scholar — was subdi- 
vided into a double noviciate, of one and of two years , 
during which time he was an outsider, and was not 
admitted to the common meals or to any office. This 
connection is confirmed by the parallel between the 
Eabbinical and the Magian three classes, for among the 
Magi there was also a double noviciate. The organisa- 
tion of the Magi forms a link between the corresponding 
organisations of Essenes and of Buddhists. The four 
classes of Aryas or Eeverends among the Buddhists are 
the following: — (a) The Srolaapanna, or ‘he who has 
reached the stream ’ which leads to Mrvfina ; {b) the 
Sakrida-gfimin, or ‘ he who returns once,’ who will be 

^ Bahyh Talmudy Tract Chagiga, 18 h. 
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born again but once ; (c) the Anigamin, ‘ he who does 
not return,’ but is born again in the heaven of the Gods 
and of Brahma; {d) the perfectly pure and sinless 
Arhatd These four classes are directly connected with 
the cardinal doctrines of Buddhism.® They correspond 
with the four classes of the Essenes and the four classes 
of purity among the Pharisees, ‘ which were so marked, 
that one who Hved according to the higher degree of 
purity became impure by touching one who practised a 

lower degree.’ ® . -j i 

These four classes of Essenes were perhaps subdivided, 
certainly connected with the Essenic eight stages of 
spiritual progress, leading up to the mystic state caUed 
‘ Ehjahhood,’ a name which confirms the view that Ehjah 
the ‘ tishbite ’ or stranger belonged, like the Eechabites 
or Essenes, to the naturalised strangers in Israel. The 
Buddhists have the ‘ eightfold holy path ’ (Dhammapada), 
eight spiritual states leading up to Buddhahood. The 
first state of the Essenes resulted from baptism, and it 
seems to correspond with the first Buddhistic state, 

‘ those who have entered the (mystic) stream.’ Patience, 
purity, and the mastery of passion were aimed at by 
both devotees in the other stages. In the last, magical 
powers, heahng the sick, casting out evil spirits, etc., 
were supposed to be gained.^ Buddhists and Essenes 
seem to have doubled up this _ eightfold path into four, 
for some reason or other. Buddhists and Essenes had 
three orders of ascetics or monks, but this classification 
is distinct from the spiritual classification. 

8. On entering the first stage of the noviciate, the 

^ Koppenj ZfjJeTi Buddhas, i. 398/. 

2 If, according to the monastic system of the Buddhists, a man could 
attain at once the position of the Perfected, even as a layman (Hard/s 
Eastern MmacUsm, 280/.) this can only have been a comparatively late 
innovation. (Against Lightfoot, Epistles of Paul, Oolossians). 

3 G-insburg, 1 e. 21, where the similarity between the doctrines and prac- 
tices of Essenes and Pharisees is pointed out. 

^ Comp. Bumoiif, Introduction a Vhistoire du Bvddhisme Indien, 290 ; 

•with Ginsburg, The Essenes, 13. 
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candidate for the Essenian order received an axe, an 
apron, and a white garment. The axe has without 
sufficient reason been identified with the Levitical spade 
mentioned in connection with the camp. But the axe 
could not have been used for the purpose of throwing 
up the soil ; and we know from Pliny, that the axe was 
with the Magi an instrument of magic, that is, that it 
symbohsed ideas connected with the supposed super- 
natural world and its spirits, the evil effects of which 
upon man were to be warded off. The apron of the 
Essenes may have corresponded with a similar rite of 
the Magi, for Iranians and Indians had a holy girdle or 
string, which was a symbol of initiation, and probably 
was connected with the star-belt of Mithras. Equally 
probable is the connection between the Essenic ‘ holy 
garments,’ which had to be laid aside before the bath, 
according to Josephus, with the Sadere of the Parsees, 
a short robe of cotton, linen, or silk, which was worn 
under the girdle. It was without sleeves, and Philo 
describes the Essenic ‘ cheap garments without sleeves.’ ^ 
The Magi and Pythagorasans also wore white robes, at 
least on solemn occasions ; and to the Pharisean candi- 
date was also given a kind of garment, according 
to Talmudian tradition. If the Essene received an 
apron before he was admitted to higher lustrations, it 
is not improbable that the Pharisee of higher oi'ders 
received a white garment for solemn opportunities. 

4. The holy baths of the Essenes, to which the novi- 
ciates of higher grades were admitted, harmonise well 
with the holy water-symbol of the Ormuzd religion, 
especially with the prescribed twenty-nine days of puri- 
fication in the water which was ordered at the Magian 
consecration; and they may be identified with the 

^ Oomp. for this and the following : H%enfeld, in Zdtsehriftfur wmmsch. 
Theologie^ 1867, 1871, and his Judisohe Apocalyptic ; Plin. iJ. jV"., xxxvi. 
19 (34) ; comp. xxx. 2 (5) ; Philo, ApoL Oss. ii. 633 j Eus. I^*<Bp. Ev. viii. 
11 ; SpiegeFs Aveda i. 8 ; ii. xxi. 
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water-baptism of the Buddhists, who still sprinkle their 
noviciates with water. ^ 

5. The solemn oath which, exceptionally, the Essene 
had to take on being admitted a full member of the 
order, gives the same pre-eminence to the duty of 
always speaking the truth, as this was done with the 
Iranians, who, like the Essenes, forbad, at all events 
discouraged, swearing on other occasions.''^ 

6. At least since the time of Philo, Phny, and 
Josephus, the Essenes had separate settlements, and the 
same is reported about the Magi.® 

7. The Essenes abstained from meat and wine, and 
Eubulos attests the same custom as prevailing among 
the upper classes of the Magi of later times.* Bud- 
dhism orders laymen as well as monks, ‘Thou shalt not 
kill what has life, . . and not drink fermented hquors.’ ® 

8. Again, in harmony with Buddhistic injunction, 
and with the Iranian abhorrence of bloody sacrifices, 
the Essenes abstained from offering the bloody sacrifices 
ordered in the Mosaic books. In a symbolical sense 
they regarded, as did the Pharisees, the table spread 
for their meals, which were accompanied by prayers, 
as their altar. Josephus reports that they offered 
spiritual sacrifices ‘in themselves,’ and Philo reports, 
that instead of sacrificing any animals, the Essenes 
endeavoured ‘ to make their minds fit for holy offering.’ 
The spiritual offering of self to God by prayer and 
holiness is already enjoined in the Zendavesta or 
interpreted revelation.® Thus also the Septuagint, 
almost certainly under Essenic influence, makes David 
say that God ‘ does ’ not desire sacrifice and burnt 
offering. The words ‘ mine ears hast thou opened ’ are 


See Giiapter II., and Sclilagmtweit, 1. c., 95. 

Spiegel, L c, ii, Iv. f. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, xxiii. 6. 

Plin. H, N,, xi. 42 (97) ; comp. Bernays’ Theophrastos on Pietp 
Koppen, Bas Lehen JBuddhas, i. 384, 444. 

Spiegel, Tama, xx. 1 ; xiv. 16. 
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left out, no doubt- because they might be connected 
with a carnal doctrine of inspiration, according to 
which it was assumed that man can be made to hear 
articulated sounds uttered by invisible beings. The 
spirit of the spiritual and immaterial world could not 
be supposed to produce articulated sounds audible to 
man, according to Essenic principles. Instead of the 
above words of the Psahnist, the text in the Septuagint 
adds, ‘ a body hast thou prepared me.’ These words 
may be connected with the essentially Essenic doctrine 
transmitted by Philo, that the heavenly Messiah takes 
his abode temporarily in mortal nature, and that the 
Word of God comes to man as his angel. 

9. In East and West the chariot of the sun seems 
to have been the symbol of tradition, which latter had 
originated in the East. This may be assumed to have 
been the case with the Buddhists, who divided their 
‘Tradition from beyond,’ or Wisdom from above, in the 
great and in the small chariot. The word ‘ tradition,’ or 
‘ merkabah ’ of the Eabbis, is a compound of ‘ rechab ’ the 
chariot, and the verbal tradition was divided into two 
classes, the history of creation and that of the chariot. 
Since the sun was the centre of Essenic symbohsm, it 
is not improbable that Essenic tradition, which was 
shrouded in mystery, was also symbohsed by the solar 
chariot. The Essenic Cassidim, the pious, holy ones, or 
saints, closely I'esemble the Buddhistic arhats, righteous 
ones or saints, who were to become hke the shining 
body of Brahma, to ‘ enter into the brightness of the 
sun,’ the dweUing-place of Abidha the sun-god, that is, 
the mirvlna or destruction of matter, the final resting- 
place of the soul, and centre of supernatural light. 

10. As the Zendavesta recommends watching and 
praying in the night, ^ so the Essenes, according to 
Josephus, never spoke about worldly matters before 
sunrise, but offered up, with their faces towards the 

^ Vendidddy xviii. 15 ; iv. 122 -126. 
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East, as they did also at sunset, ‘some of the prayers 
transmitted by their forefathers, as if they supphcated 
it to rise.’ It has been pointed out, that the prayer 
here spoken of seems to have been the national Hymn 
of Praise, which stiU constitutes a part of the daily 
Jewish service. In it the renewal of light is implored 
from God as the Lord of the Universe, the Creator of 
the rays of the sun ; the (seven ?) chiefs of his heavenly 
hosts are holy beings: ‘He exalts himself above the 
angels, and beams in glory upon his chariot throne,’ 
and the luminaries, ‘rejoicing in rising and joyous in 
setting, perform with awe the will of the Creator.’ ^ 

11. The three times of daily prayer with the Essenes 
corresponded with the three times of daily sun adora- 
tion prescribed in the Zendavesta.^ The prayer at 
noon, which the Jews seem not to have added to the 
morning and evening prayer till after the Eeturn from 
the Captivity, coincided with the prayer at the Essenic 
meal at noon. In accordance with regulations in the 
Zendavesta, the Essenes bathed before their principal 
meal ; and before as well as after it grace was said by 
the pi'iest. The daily labour of the Essenes ended in 
the morning at tlie fifth hour, when they assembled, 
girt round with their linen aprons, and had a baptism 
with cold water before they went to the refectory, 

‘ purified as into a holy temple.’ We may therefore 
assert that the prayer before meal took place exactly 
at the sixth hour, or at noon. 

12. In accordance with Brahmanic,® and probably 
with Buddhistic custom, certainly with that of the 
Pythagoreans, the Essemc candidate for initiation bound 
himself by solemn oath not to reveal to such as were 
not members of this corporation the mysteries which 


^ Comp. B&t'achot, 9 ; Ginsburg, L <?. 69, 70. 

^ Minokh. 357 f, ; Spiegel, 1. c. ii. li. 

* Laws of 110-113; comp. Selden, De Jur^ Nat, ii. 13; Liv., 
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would be confided to him. But this was only one of 
the many obligations laid upon him. Before he touches 
the common meal, he swears by most awful oaths, first 
to fear God, and next to exercise justice towards all 
men, neither to wrong anyone of his own accord, nor 
by the command of others; always to detest the wicked 
and side with the righteous ; ever to keep faith invio- 
lable with all men, especially with those in authority, 
for no one comes to office without the will of God ; not 
to be proud of his power, nor to outshine his subor- 
dinates, either in his garments or greater finery, if he 
himself should attain to office; always to love truth 
and strive to reclaim aU liars ; to keep his hands clear 
from steahng and his mind from unholy gain ; not to 
conceal anything from the brotherhood, nor to disclose 
anything belonging to them to those without, though it 
were at the hazard of his hfe. He has, moreover, to 
swear not to communicate to anyone their doctrines in 
any other way than he has received them ; to abstain 
from robbing the commonwealth, and equally to pre- 
serve the writings of the society, and the names of the 
angels.’^ 

Like the Essenes, the Magi formed a secret society. 
According to Ammianus MarceUinus,^ the Magi, whom 
Herodotus described as forming a tribe among the 
Medes, transmitted only through their descendants their 
ancestorial tradition, which had been purified by Darius 
Hystaspes, that is, had been more harmonised with the 
religion of the East-Iranians or Zoroastrians. The 
Magi were a religious caste or order, like the Levites 
before the Captivity, after which they ceased to exist as 
a body, probably because the Synagogue — ^which may 
be regarded as of Iranian origin — was established with- 
out reference to them, and because the Assidgeans and 
Essenes formed an order for carrying out purity of 

* Josephus, Be Bell, ii. 8. 

^ Ainm* Marc. xxin. 6 ; Spiegel’s Avesta^ ii. yi. 
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living, for practising holiness. Into this Essenic order 
many Levites may well have found a place after the 
Eeturn from Babylon, as guardians of tradition and 
representatives of the holiness to which the people of 
Israel was called. On this supposition, it would be 
explained why Josephus states that the uprightness of 
the Essenes is ‘ not of recent date, but has existed among 
them from times of yore.’ Thus alone a meaning can 
be given to the statement of Philo, that the Essenes, 
Jews by birth, were a ‘ fellowship of disciples ’ formed 
by Moses. Again, it is only by connecting the Essenes 
with the Medo-Chaldgeans, who lived as ‘ conquerors ’ or 
Casdim in Mesopotamia about 500 years before Abra- 
ham’s birth, and by thus connecting the Essenes with 
the naturahsed stranger in Israel, that we can under- 
stand how Phny the Elder (a.d. 28-79) called the 
Essenes a ‘hermitical society,’ having existed ‘thou- 
sands of ages.’ We saw that in the time of Mmrod- 
Merodach, probably the first king of the Median dynasty, 
whom Berosus calls Zoroaster, the Medes may have 
had a corporation, if not tribe, of Magi or priests, of 
whom it can be proved that they formed a senate 
under Arsakes and his successors since B.c. 250. Thus 
the ‘ elders ’ of Israel formed the ‘ senate ’ of the people, 
according to the meaning given to the presbyters in 
the Septuagint, in the Books of the Maccabees and of 
Josephus. 

13. The Essenic novice of the first stage, which 
lasted twelve months, on entering had to cast all his 
possessions into the common treasury, and this was in 
harmony with the attested custom of the Magi.^ The 
Essenic and Magian and also Buddhistic principle of 
community of goods, the renouncing even of all per- 
sonal property by the Therapeuts, is entirely foreign to 
the Mosaic law and to the cardinal precuharities of 
Hebrew character. Yet the ascetic hfe with which it 
^ Diog. Laert, Proosm. 6 (7), 
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is connected is even more ancient than Moses, inas- 
much as the ' Books bearing his name contain regula- 
tions for the vow of the ISTazarite or ISTazirite of days, 
whilst the institution of Nazarites for hfe was probably 
of at least equal antiquity. The great similarity be- 
tween the Jewish Nazarite and the Indian hermit con- 
firms the foreign origin of this institution among the 
Jews. It is regarded by Cyril of Alexandria (a.d. 412- 
444) as introduced from without, and this view is very 
generally accepted. Although the bishop must have 
had some reason for connecting the long hair of the 
Nazarites with an Egyptian custom, yet neither among 
the Egyptian priests nor generally among male Egyp- 
tians such a custom prevailed in the time of Herodotus. 
The father of history states, that the Egyptians ‘ from 
early childhood have the head shaved,’ and that the 
Egyptian priests shave the head. This, as weU as the 
shaving of the beard, was a general custom among the 
male population. It has been shown, however, that 
the ancient customs among the Egyptians to anoint the 
guest’s artificial hair with oil, and the priest’s touching 
the king with his finger as a symbol of his having been 
anointed, point to rites imported from a foreign country. 
They especially point to Lidia, from whence the original 
Egyptians seem to have come, and where the rite of 
cutting off the hair from the entire body never existed.^ 
The Brahmanic priest, although wearing the tonsure, 
was ordered to let his hair grow long on his head, 
beard, and body, and he was anointed by the holy oil. 
Contrary to this Brahmanic rite, the Buddhist novice 
was enjoined ‘not to ornament himself with flowers and 
ribbands, nor to use scents, nor to anoint himself.’ 
Again, the Buddhist Sramana or tamer of the senses, 
therefore, even the Buddhist of lowest order, was not 
allowed to possess anything.^ 

‘ Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians^ ii. 327 L 

^ Koppeij, L c, i. 334, 306. 
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Tlie Essenic rule wHcli enjoined community of 
goods and forbad the use of the anointing oil can only 
be connected with the corresponding rules among 
Buddhists and among the Magi. Even the more an- 
cient East-Iranian tradition in the Zendavesta, where 
the Magi are not mentioned, contains regulations about 
the cutting of the hair and nails, and removing them 
from ‘ the pure men,’ which exclude the hairs of the 
East-Iranians ever having been anointed with oil. Of such 
practice there is no trace in the Zendavesta. Accoixling 
to Herodotus, and probably according to the monuments, 
the Assyrians always wore the hair long ; and though 
nothing is said about their ends being cut, it may be 
assumed that the Zoroastrian order continued to be 
respected by them. The servants of Ormuzd, and so 
also tlie Hebrew priests, were to cut off the ends of 
their hairs, to poll them. But Xenophon states, that 
the Medes of the upper classes, and therefore also the 
Magi, wore wigs.^ We may therefore assert, that the 
Magi never anointed themselves, which the Buddhists 
were forbidden to do. Contrary to the Hebrew pi-ac- 
tice and order, the Essenes abstained from the use of 
the anointing oil, which the Jews generally did only as 
a sign of mourning. This Essenic regulation, hke that 
referring to the anti-Jewish principle of community of 
goods, cannot possibly be separated from, and must be 
connected with, the parallel Magian and Buddhistic 
customs. The Pythagorean use of ointment may be 
connected with the Brahmanic rite. 

14. Love of truth was inculcated by Essaism, as by 
Parsism and Buddhism, and was promised by an oath.® 
Josephus states of the Essenes, that ‘ every word with 
them is of more force than an oath.’ He adds : ‘They 

^ VemdkJad, xvii. 10 f. ; Heiod.i, 195; Lev. xxi. 5; Ez. xliv. 20; Xen, 
i. 3, 2. 

Spiegel, /.e., ii. Iv. Every member of tbe royal Ksliatriya line liad to 
tabe ail oath tliat lie would ^ scorn the lie/ (Beal, Momantic Ektory of 
Buddha, 22^.) ‘ ‘ 
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avoid taking an oath, and regard it as -worse than per- 
jury ; for they say, that he who is not beheved -without 
calling on God to witness, is akeady condemned of 
falsehood.’^ 

16. Prediction of future events was practised by the 
Magi, Essenes, and Pythagorasans. 

"l6. Some of the Essenes and all Therapeuts ab- 
stained by their own free will from marriage, which 
Buddhism forbad for monks only,^ whilst to all Parsists 
cehbacy was an abomination. The Pythagorasans must 
have allowed matrimony, as Pythagoras was married. 

17. The equality of all men was a fundamental 
Essenic and Buddhistic principle, which excluded 
slavery and made ‘ all free and mutually serving each 
other,’ as Philo states about the Essenes. The Bud- 
dhistic principle of universahty, and of regard for the 
religions of others, does not seem to have been implicitly 
followed by the Essenes during the rising of the 
Maccabees, if we identify the alhes of the latter, the 
Assidamns, with tlie Essenes. But they could not in 
such trying times liave kept their promise to ‘detest 
the mcked and side -with the righteous,’ without risking 
their lives in the defence of what they regarded as 
most holy, the Mosaic law as interpreted by their order. 
Yet Philo could attest, that the Essenic body was a 
peace society, which discoiiraged war as much as 
possible, and anything Avhich miglit lead to it. 

18. Although the Essenes, according to Josephus, 
‘did nothing without the injunctions of their overseers,’ 
a)id had all things in common, yet they were at liberty 
to help the needy, to show mercy, help the deserving 
when in want, and to give food to the hungry. With 
the Buddhists the first of theii’ six cardinal virtues is to 
have compassion.® 

^ Oloineiit of Alexandria says the same about the true Gnostic. Strom. 
Vih 8 . 

Kbppen» /. <?. i. ^ Kopuen, L c, I 
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19. The figurative or allegorical mterpretation of 
s 3 mibols is by Philo spoken of as practised bj" the 
Essenes, who ‘ philosopliised on most things in sj^mbols, 
according to the ancient zeal’ They worked out them- 
selves ‘ the ethical part ’ of their Scriptures, ‘ using as 
their guides the laws which their fathers inherited, and 
rvhich it would have been . impossible for the human 
mind to devise without Divine inspiration ; herein they 
instruct themselves at all times, but more especially on 
the seventh day.’ As old and young then assembled in 
the synagogues, the interpreter or Targumist, ‘ one of 
those who liave most experience,’ expounded what the 
reader had read, and in so doing passed over ‘that 
which is not generally known,’ that is, tlie secret tra- 
dition with wliich the elder members of the society 
were alone acquainted. From this it follows, that the 
deeper sense or gnosis, the allegorical meaning of the 
Scriptures, was entrusted only to the Initiated, that is, 
to tlie full members. Writing about the Therapeuts, 
Philo states, as reported by Eusebius, that ‘ as they arc 
engaged with tlie sacred Scriptures, they reason and 
comment upon them, explaining the philosophy of their 
countrj^ in an allegorical manner ; for they consider the 
verbal interpretation as signs indicative of a secret 
sense communicated in obscure intimations. They liave 
also commentaries of ancient men, who as the founders 
of the sect, have left many monuments of their doctrine 
in allegorical representations, which they use as certain 
models, imitating the manner of the original institution.’ 

A similar practice seems to hai?e prevailed among 
the Magi, inasmuch as, according to Ammianus Mar- 
eellinus, they transmitted their ancestorial tradition 
exclusively through the members of their society, a 
privilege to which it may safely be assumed the novi- 
ciates of both stages were not entitled. Since marpiacm 
as a rule was discarded by the Essenes, they could not 
found their order upon natural descent; and the latter 
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tlius differed from the Magian institution. Also the 
Buddhistic division of their tradition into a great and 
small conveyance, hke the division of the Eabhimcal 
tradition, seems to point to a gradual initiation in the 
mysteries of transmitted lore. ; 

20. Like the Magi, some of the Essenes were physi- 
cians ; and the Essenes in Egypt called themselves 
Therapeut®, probably not only as healers of the body, 
but also of the mind and the soul. The Essenes ‘ in- 
vestigated medical roots and the property of minerals 
for the cure of distempers.’ According to the Talmud, 
as well as to Byzantine and Arabian writers, already 
Solomon was held to have written works on miraculous 
cures and driving out evil spirits. The physicians 
among the Essenes may have formed a special class; 
and, as there were Theosophists among them, these 
may have formed a class also; and a third class may 
have been formed by exorcists, or those who drove out 
evil spirits. Certain it is, that the Magi in the time 
of Daniel were divided in these three classes, as was 
also the very ancient Chaldsean book on Magic. 

21. From the East, whether through the Magi, or 
Buddhists, or Pythagorseans, or Egyptians, the Essenes 
must have derived their doctrine about the immortahty 
of the souls. The Essenes held, that the souls ‘ come 
out of the most subtle ether,’ that is, fimm the supposed 
immaterial world, and that they are enveloped by their 
bodies as in a prison-house, till, released from^ servitude, 
they ‘ rejoice and mount upwards. Thus it is implied, 
that they return to the immaterial world of spirits, 
where matter is annihilated, that is, to the sun, as to 
the Nirvtoa of Buddhists. 

22. The presumable Essenic expectation of an Angel- 
Messiah is that of the Iranians and Buddhists, and it was 
kept secret, as were many important Essenic doctrines, 
especially those connected with angels. Like the Buddhists 
and Hindus, the Essenes must have beheved and taught 
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tlieir Initiated that salvation is by faith, and that faith 
comes by the Maya or Brahm, the Spirit or Word of 
God, of which the Angel-Messiah is the divinely ap- 
pointed incarnate messenger. 

23. As a necessary consequence of the Eastern tradi- 
tion about the two antagonistic worlds of spirit and 
matter, the Essenes introduced into Judaism the doctrine 
of ‘ everlasting punishment’ for the wicked after death. 
As Buddhists taught that no reasonable being defiled by 
matter, which is the cause of sin, can enter Nirvana, 
that is, as we have suggested, the sun, where matter is 
annihilated, so the Essenes taught, according to Josephus, 
the doctrine of rewards for the good, and ‘never-ceasing 
punishments ’ for the wicked, souls. 

24. The Essenic Therapeuts of Egypt, who have been 
more influenced directly or indirectly by Buddhism than 
the Essenes of Palestine, had, in common with the latter, 
the following doctrines and customs : — The distinction 
of a spiritual and immaterial world from a material 
world, or the dualism of the East, connected with ever- 
lasting rewards and eternal punishments ; the corporative 
system ; a high regard for the transmitted writings of 
their order, by the side of Mosaic writings ; the highest 
reverence for Moses, the real and deeper but hidden 
meaning of whose doctrines they brought to light by a 
figurative interpretation of the words, ‘ by mystic ex- 
pressions in allegories.’ Both communities maintained 
the Jewish-Essenic doctrine of inspiration as regards the 
Mosaic Scriptures, if not the Prophets ; but they recog- 
nised a relatively higher stage of revelation or gnosis, 
of which the books of their own order were the recog- 
nised exponents ; this Divine revelation they regarded 
as continuous in mankind, so that their collection of 
Scriptures was never- acknowledged as closed Essenes 

^ ^Tlie mysteries wliieli were hid till the time of the Apostles, and were 
delivered by them as they received frem the Lord, and, concealed in the 
Old Testament, were manifested to the Saints, (to the Pious, Saints, or 
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and Tlierapeuts had in common the anti-hierarchical 
character of their organisation; abstention from meat 
and wine, probably also of animal sacrifices in the 
Temple, for which reason they were excluded from the 
Temple-service; their dress; the abohtion of slavery ; 
the adoration of the Deity through the symbol of the 
sun ; the strict keeping of the Sabbath, when only the 
Therapeuts exceptionally anointed their bodies. 

The Essenic principle of community of goods is by 
the Therapeuts heightened to entire absence of pro- 
perty ; thus also the self-chosen occasional avoidance of 
marriage by Essenes is with the Therapeuts a rigidly 
enforced rule, in harmony with the Buddhistic prohibi- 
tion of marriage among the priests. The Therapeuts 
maintained more rigidly than the Essenes the principle 
of enmity between the spirit and the flesh. Also, they 
were more severe in their separation than the Essenes, 
for they lived in huts, hke hermits, and thus laid the 
foundation to the convent-life in the West, which the 
Buddhists had estabhshed in the East. The asceticism 
of the Therapeuts was extended over the entire day, so 
that they did not meet for a common meal, which they 
solemnised with increased solemnity in the night, and 
which resembled in various points the meal of the Essenes 
at noon. Every kind of manual labour was abohshed 
by the increased asceticism of the Therapeuts, who led 
a life of conteinplation and prayer without work, closely 
resembhng the hermits among the Brahmans and Bud- 
dhists. More rigidly than with the Essenes, it was the 
aim of the Therapeuts, by the greatest possible separa- 
tion from what is sensual, to come in contact with the 
influences of the unseen, spiritual, and immaterial world, 
above all with the Angel-Messiah, and thus to be pre- 

Oliassidim^ tlie Essenes).’ Olem. Alex. Strom, y, 10. He describes the Gnosis 
as ^ the apprehension of things present, future, and past.’ Strom, vi. 7. The 
Gnostic receives ^ a sort of quality akin to the Lord himself, in order to 
assimilation to God.’ Strom, vi. 17, 
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pared fortlie setting up of a spiritual kingdom of heaven 
on earth. The Therapeuts wished, as Philo states, to 
be ‘ citizens of heaven and of the world,’ to live ‘in the 
soul alone ’ whilst hving in the flesh. 

25. The fundamental principle of Essenes and Thera- 
peuts, to strive after purity in thought, word, and deed, 
though it may be regai'ded as a development of the 
Mosaic law, was taught by Zoroaster and acknowledged 
by the Magi. Like the distinction of a spiritual from a 
material wmrld, with -which the doctrines of angels and 
spirits, and thus of the Angel-Messiah, were directly 
connected, the principles^ of a higher morality as prac- 
tised by the Essenes, and their submission to an all- 
governing and predestinating Supreme Will, must be 
connected with those Iranian and Buddhistic concep- 
tions with which the Israelites during the Captivity had 
come into contact. Only by the introduction of this 
foreign or non-Hebrew element, traceable to the Essenes, 
it is possible to explain the non-Mosaic and anti- 
Hebraistic community of goods, the abolition of slavery, 
the prohibition of oaths except the oath of initiation, 
their all but general preference for the unmarried state, 
the abstention from meat and -wine and from the 
anointing oil, excepting the Sabbathical rite of the 
Therapeuts, their abhorrence of bloody sacrifices, and, 
finally, the doctrine of the Angel-Messiah. 

Conclusion. 

The conscious incorporation of new or of newly 
promulgated doctrines, and of new rites, into Judaism 
by the Essenes can no longer be denied.^ During cen- 
turies before and after the existence of the Essenic 
order the land of the Medo-Clialdasans or Magi, to whom 


V Oaiioii and Professor Liglitfoot admits the introduction of Persian, tut 
not of BuddMstic rites by tbe Essenes, and denies the conscious incorpora- 
tion of this foreign element into Judaism. 



the Essenes stood iu close relationship, was directly 
connected with India by the independent Parthian 
kingdom, and nearly five centuries before Abraham 
these Medo-Ghaldmans commenced their rule over Meso- 
potamia. The similarity between the asceticism on the 
Euphrates and that on the Ganges confirms the early 
connection of these countries. The asceticism of the 
Magi and Essenes is unknown to the Zendavesta and to 
the Yeda, although in the former a material from an 
immaterial or purely spiritual world is distinguished. 
The mixed Iranian and non-Iranian character of the 
Median race explains the strange mixture of Iranian 
and Indian doctrines among the Medo-Ohaldfeans with 
their Magi, and among the Essenes, whom we may 
ethnically connect with the former. 

The connection between Buddhistic and Essenic doc- 
trines and customs is proved, and to the former belonged 
the doctrine of the Angel-Messiah, of which there is no 
trace in Hebrew Scriptures which can be asserted to have 
been written before the deportation to Babylon, nor in 
the first three Gospels. With the uninterrupted chain of 
Buddhistic writings in China, translated from the Sanscrit, 
and dating ‘from at least B.o. 100 to a.d. 600,’ coupled 
with the probably pre-Christian representations of sub- 
jects treated by Buddhistic legends, we may connect what 
Buddhistic legends in pre-Christian times taught at least 
about the birth of the Angel-Messiah. Some of the other 
recorded traits of the hfe of Gautama-Buddha as the 
incai'nate Angel-Messiah cannot at present be proved 
to date from the pre-Christian period. 

It is absolutely certain that there is no reliable trace 
of the doctrine of an Angel-Messiah in Jewish Scriptures 
till after the deportation to Babylon ; that the Essenic 
order, preceded by the Assidseans and Eechabites or 

1 Exort. 6; Btrmn. i. 13, 16, 21, 26, 26 ; ii. 5, 18 ; v- 6, 10, 11, li ; 

vji. 2-3. 

" Beal, Dkmmnapada^ Inti\ 11. 
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Eenites, was established not later than B.c. 143 ; that 
before this time Buddhistic records about the birth 
of the A.ngel-Messiah existed in the East, and that 
Essenic tradition must be connected with the East. The 
probabihty thus shown, that the Essenes beheved in and 
expected an Angel-Messiah, though they were bound 
not to divulge anything connected with Angels, can be 
almost raised to the dignity of a fact by what has been 
transmitted to us about John the Baptist. 

The question arises ; At what time and under what 
circumstances was the Eastern and Essenic doctrine of 
the Angel-Messiah apphed to Jesus Christ as it had 
been applied about 500 years earher to dautama- 
Buddha, who, hke Jesus Christ, was said to have been 
born on Christmas-day ? Did John the Baptist, the 
‘ bather ’ or Ashai, belong to the Assidseans, Essai, or 
Essenes ; and what were the relations between the 
doctrines of John and those of Jesus ? 
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CHAPTEE 

JESUS AND THE ESSENES. 

The stranger in Israel — Jesus and the Essenes — Jesus and the hidden ■wis- 
dom — Jesus and the sacrifice — Jesus the Messiah — Conclusion. 

The Stranger in Israel. 

Jesus is shown by Biblical records to have been a descen- 
dant of David, whose ancestor was Caleb the Kenezite 
or non-Hebrew. Who was the stranger in Israel ? 

The first inhabitants of the West seem to have come 
from the East on two main roads. The earhest historical 
stream of Orientalists consisted of black or Hamitic 
tribes, who wandered firom the land watered by the Gihon- 
Oxus, from the land of Clash, the later Turan, to India, 
and thence, in course of time, by Arabia, Egypt, Libya, 
and Canaan, to Mesopotamia, where they built Babylon. 
After a long and indefinite time the black inhabitants 
of Mesopotamia and adjoining countries were subju- 
gated by a once unmixed white race of Japhetites, by 
the Medes of Berosus, whose conquest took place 
B.c. 2458, and who had journeyed from the East, origi- 
nally from the Aryan home, the Eden of Genesis, and 
had come across Central Asia by the high table-land of 
L'an. These conquerors called themselves in their own 
language Casdim, later Kaldi or Chaldseans, and they 
gave to the conquered plain between the two rivers the 
name of Shinar. This Medo-Chaldsean dynasty in Baby- 
lon ruled there from b.c. 2468-2234, and its first king 
was called Zoroaster, after the great reformer of the 
East-Iranians, but he also received the title Nimrod, 
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formed after the Iranian deity Merodach. The priests 
of these Medo-Chaldseans were sooner or later called 
Magi, and thus is explained the identification of Magi 
and of Ghaldseans in the Book of Daniel. 

The subjugation of Hamites by Japhetites in the 
lowland of the Euphrates and Tigris brought about that 
ethnic combination with which in Genesis the name of 
Shem has been connected. Two years after the Flood 
he was a hundred years old, he was born ninety-eight 
years before the Flood. For this event Hebrew tradition, 
according to Oensorinus and Varro, designated the year 
B.c. 2360, so that Shem’s birth took place in B.c. 2458, 
in the year of the Medo-Chaldsean conquest of the 
country in Avhich the first Semitic settlements were 
situated, beginning with Elam on the Persian Gulf. It 
is thus imphed, that the birth of Shem must be ethni- 
cally explained by the combination of Japhetites and 
Hamites, who had come from the East and had amalga- 
mated in the land of the so-called settlements of Shem’s 
descendants. Since the conquest of Mesopotamia or 
the birth of Shem, J aphet did dwell in the tents of Shemj 
and Canaan, the Hamite, was his servant. From the 
commencement of this so-called Semitic period, and 
during all phases of Israel’s history, Hebrews hved 
together with non-Hebrews, principally Chaldseans. The 
non-Hebrew was ‘ the stranger ’ in Israel, the naturahsed 
foreigner within the gate, who seems to have obtained 
full rites of citizenship, as is shown by the narratives 
of Doeg the Edomite, Uriah the Hittite, Araunah the 
Jebusite, Zelek the Ammonite, and Itmah the Moabite, 
though the Ammonites and Moabites are in Deuteronomy 
forbidden to enter the congregation of the Lord. 

Abraham bowed before Melchizedec, the non-Hebrew, 
and Moses did all what Jethro the Kenite, the priest of 
Jehovah, told him. The sons of J ethro, the Kenites of 
Midian, were invited by Moses to join, and did join 
under Hobab, the Hebrews, who left Egypt as a ‘ mixed 
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multitude.’ They settled with Judah in Arad, and they 
were certainly connected with, if not the ancestors of, 
the Eechahites, who could say in the time of Jeremiah, 
that they had always been strangers in Israel, and whom 
the Prophet designated as patterns of obedience. Ac- 
cording to the ethnic scheme here followed, the Hebrew 
belonged to the Hamitic or Indian stream, he was a 
descendant of the builders of Babylon, as was Abraham, 
whose fathers had hved, more than 450 years before his 
birth, in subjection to the conquerors or Chaldseans, 
after whom his native city was called Hr of the Casdim 
or Chaldees. The stranger in Israel was accordingly 
the Medo-Chaldgean or Iranian, related to the Magi, with 
whom Daniel was connected, and whose overseer he 
became. 

The Israelites of both races recognised the Mosaic 
law, the provisions of which for the stranger, later 
called proselyte or convert, were certainly either in 
part added later or not carried out. This was the case, 
as observed, with regard to his not being allowed to 
hold land. Signs are not wanting which seem to imply, 
that with the dualism of race in Israel was connected 
a duahsm of ecclesiastical and of pohtical institutions, 
that the two hnes of Aaronites and the political parties 
of Sadducees and Pharisees originated in the compound 
race of Indian Hamites and Iranian Japhetites in Israel. 
After the Return from Babylon, the non-Hebrew element 
seems for a time to have formed the majority in Israel, 
inasmuch as the men of Judah maybe assumed to have 
been partly descendants of those Kenites who settled with 
that tribe in the time of Joshua, and who were also ex- 
ported to Babylon according to the superscription of the 
71st Psalm, as transmitted by the Septuagint. Again, 
Zerubbabel was a descendant of David, who was a direct 
descendant of Caleb the Kenezite. It certainly was not 
till after the Return that the synagogues were gene- 
rally introduced, the Iranian origin of which is made 
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highly probable by the parallel between the three 
classes of Eabbis and those of the Magi or Chaldeans, 
and by the absence of the Sadducees from the synagogue, 
which the strangers visited. At the commencement of 
the Christian era, and probably ever since the time of 
Ezra and of the Maccabees, a spirit of rigid exclusive- 
ness was estabhshed, which would go some way to 
explain, even if taken by itself, the Sadducean persecu- 
tion of a teacher in the synagogue, of a stranger in 
Israel, who was a descendant from David. 

The descent of David from Caleb the Kenezite, and 
thus from non-HebreAvs, points to a connection of Jesus 
with the strangers in Israel. This is confirmed by the 
significative fact, that the four female ancestors of Jesus 
who are mentioned in the genealogies of Matthew are 
all non-Hebrews. Although the descent of Thamar is 
not specified in the Bible, Philo calls her ‘ a stranger,’ ^ 
and Avith this statement the Biblical narrative can be 
easily harmonised by enlai'ging the hteral sense of it to 
a figurative one. To do this we have also another 
reason, inasmuch as the credibility of the account 
rendered about Thamar Avill be enhanced by the alle- 
gorical interpretation of the text. Already in the 
history of Abraham, as recorded in Genesis, we find 
traits which lead us to assume that international rela- 
tions are sometimes described as family connections. 
It is probable that Abraham’s concubines represented 
non-Hebrew nationahties, and that the narratives in 
question refer not to marriages betAveen two indivi- 
duals, but to relations between the Hebrew and some 
non-Hebrew nations. 

Were we to interpret the story of Thamar and 
Judah hteraUy, the only possible argument Avould be, 
that the most unparalleled immorality was necessary to 
ensure the descent of Messiah’s ancestor from Judah. 
Of him Jacob is recorded to have prophesied that he 

> DeXnbil.5. 
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would be praised by bis brethren, that these should 
bow before him, that the sceptre should not depart 
from Judah, and . that unto him should be the gather- 
ing, or rather the obedience, of the people. This state 
of things is to endure either until he (his tribe) come 
to Shiloh, or until Shiloh comes, that is, ‘ rest.’ In 
order to interpret this passage Messianically, we must 
accept the latter possible reading, and assume Shiloh 
to mean, not a locality, but a person, the man of peace 
or rest. On this supposition the prophecy might be 
regarded as fulfilled by Solomon, a descendant of 
Judah, whose name signifies ‘rest’ or ‘peace.’ But in 
order to make this passage refer to a future son of 
David and Son of God, to the Prince of Peace, to whom 
the passage in Isaiah was assumed to point, the Shiloh- 
Messiah must be identified with a man anointed by the 
Holy Ghost, not -with an incarnate angel, of which con- 
ception there is no trace in the Old Testament. Taken 
in its hteral sense and Messianically interpreted, the 
narrative about Judah and Thamar would lead to the 
revolting conclusion that Pharez, the offspring of that 
illicit intercourse, was the only link between a Divine 
promise and its fulfilment.^ 

The only escape from this dilemma is offered by the 
assumption that, in this passage, as certainly in others,^ 
the matrimonial metaphor is used, that the recorded 
intercourse between Judah and Thamar the stranger, 
was by the Initiated in the mysteries of Scripture known 
to refer to the recorded cohabitation of the tribe Judah 
and of the non-Hebrew Kenites, who settled -with them 
in the wilderness of Arad, and formed an inseparable 
tie vsrith Judah. These Kenites had previously dwelt 
in the City of Palms, in Thamar, later called Engedi, 

’ It is remarkable that Caleb, descendant of Phares, is excluded from 
‘ the whoredom,’ or falling away of the Israelites in the Desert. (Num. 
XIV. 33.) 

^ Judges ii. 17 ; Ps. cvi. 39. 
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and before tliey accompanied Judah to Arad, the king 
of Arad ‘ the Kenite ’ ruled there. The Kenites, hke 
the Eechabites, the strangers, were descendants of 
Hemath or Hamath ; and of the Eechabites, it is prov- 
able that they went with the Hebrews to Babylon, 
whilst after the Eeturn they, like many Levites, seem to 
have merged into the order of Assidasans and Essenes. 
Even if we hterally interpret the transmitted connection 
of Judah and Thamar, the name Er or Her, that is, 

‘ stranger,’ given to the first-born of Judah and of the 
Oanaanite Bath-Shuah, indirectly confirms the foreign 
descent of Thamar, and renders more probable the 
ethnic interpretation of her so-called marriage with 
Judah. The same foreign element may be assumed in 
the compound names of Her, such as Gershon, Ger- 
gasites or Girgashites, and Gerizim. 

The second female ancestor of Jesus is Eahab or 
Eachab, that 'is, Eechab, and thus refers to the Kenites. 
Eahab of Jericho, whom Josephus describes only as an 
innkeeper, was probably connected with the Kenites in 
Israel before she became the wife of Salmon or Salma, 
the father of Bethlehem, and Boaz, the husband of 
Euth. The Targum of Jerusalem calls the strangers in 
Israel the Salmaites ; and in the Books of Ezra and 
Hehemiah ‘ the children of Jericho ’ and ‘ the men of 
Jericho ’ are mentioned separately, as if representing a 
non-Hebrew element. Eahab seems to have been called 
a harlot, because in the time of Ezra, when our Hebrew 
text was revised and partly re-written, to marry a non- 
Hebrew woman was regarded as equally abominable 
as to marry a harlot. It is probable, at least pos- 
sible, that the matrimonial metaphor was not before 
this time introduced into such narratives as those of 
Judah and Thamar, and of Eahab. 

The third female ancestor of Jesus, Euth the 
Moabite, was a descendant of Caleb the Kenezite, and 
connected with Eahab the Eechabite or Kenite. 
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oned in the genea- 
the wife of Uriah ’ 
Bathsheba, which name in a modi- 
She was granddaughter of 
born in the hill-country of Judah, 
and daughter of Eham or 
was the name of four non-Hebrews. 

• daughter of Shua, connects the 
wife o? the Hittite with the Canaanite or Kenitename 
Shua, the wife of Judah, whose son was called hr or 
Ger, the stranger. Also one of the sons of Abrahani 
and of his concubine Keturah (Ket, Cheta, or Hittite of 
UrP) was called Shua, which name, with the divine 
nrefix, formed Jeho-Shua, Joshua, or J esus. 

It is absolutely certain that all four female ances- 
tors of Jesus were non-Hebrews, and that, if we inter- 
pret their narratives literally, every one of them had 
become separated from her first love, for one reason or 
other. Whether these narratives be regarded as not 
literally true, but as dictated by the Hebrew spirit of 
exclusiveness which ruled in the time of Ezra and at 
the time to which the genealogies of the New Testament 
refer, or whether they be accepted as strictly historical, 
the non-Hebrew element among the direct ancestors of 
Jesus is proved. This non-Hebrew element in Israel 
can be connected principally with the Medo-Ohaldaians, 
with the nation which ruled in Mesopotamia before 
Abraham was born, and which transmitted that Ghal- 
dsean or Magian wisdom in which Daniel was instructed. 
Speaking broadly, we may say that this was the tra- 
ditioii of the Zendavesta. The connection of Jesus 
with the Synagogue, and of the latter with Magian 
tradition, confirms the non-Hebrew descent of Jesus. 

Jesus and the Essenes. 

■ It has been rendered highly probable, if not certain, 
that John the Ashai, the bather or Baptist, has thf 


The fourth woman 
logies as an ancesti 
the Hittite, that is, 
fied form is Bathshua. 
Ahitophel, who was 
where the Kenites dwelt, 
Ammiel, which 
The name Bathshua, or 
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same meaning as John the Essai, as Philo calls the 
Essene. If the disciples of John were Essenes, the re- 
markable fact is explained, that the Essenes, forming 
the third party in Israel, are never mentioned by that 
name in the New Testament. Gn this supposition, we 
may also explain the still more astounding, though 
only implied, identification of Essenes and Christians 
by Josephus, who was for a time himself an Essene if 
Banus was one. John resembled the Essenes by his 
fife in secluded places— we never hear of him in cities, 
not even in Jerusalem during the feasts — by his mode 
of hving and his dress, and by his water-baptism. We 
may assume, that John, in accordance with the recorded 
announcement of his birth, was a Nazarite for life, 
which all Essenes were, and that, like these, he never 
visited the Temple, nor offered bloody sacrifices. In 
harmony with all we know about the Essenes, John 
never referred to the Holy Ghost, but pointed to One 
who should come after him, and who would baptize 
‘ with the Holy Ghost and with fire,’ that is, with fire as 
the symbol of the Holy Ghost. Contrary to the teach- 
ing of Jesus, but in harmony with Essenic practice, John 
made the change of mind dependent on outward acts, 
on ceremonies ; he was a mystic rituahst, as all Essenes 
were. In the Acts we are told that Paul met disciples 
of John who had not even heard that there is a 
Holy Ghost. Also Apollos of Alexandria, a disciple 
of John, though zealously preaching about Jesus, did 
not proclaim him as the Christ, as Him whom God 
had anointed ‘ with the Holy Ghost and with power,’ 
until Aquila and his wife had instructed the Alexan- 
drian, and possibly the Therapeutic novice, in the 
more perfect, in the deeper knowledge or gnosis, 
known only to the initiated Therapeuts near Alexandria 
and elsewhere. 

The doctrine of the Holy Ghost, which John and his 
disciples connected with the Angel-Messiah whom they 
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expected, must have been unknown to the uninitiated 
ineinbers of tbe Issenic corporation, as it was iinknown 
to disciples of John the Baptist or the Essene, and_it must 
lave folmed part of the secret tradition o the Essenes^ 
Eor in the Mishna there is a passage which ™ly 
referred to the Essenes, and where the gift of the Ho y 
Ghost is connected with the grades of imtiation, and 
the fntnre Elias, the forentnnei- of the Mesinah 
zeal for the law and the Pharisaic pmaty lead 
grade to grade to the Hassi-douth (piety) wlience 
one is led to the gift of the Holy Ghost who wil finally 
brino the resurrection of the dead through Ehas, the 
forerunner of the Messiah.’* With this Essenic expec- 
tation of Elias as organ of the Holy Ghost and as fore- 
runner of the Messiah must ho connected the tet, that 
John the Baptist dressed hke Elijah and hved in the 
region of his chief activity. John is in the Gospe 
after Luke designated, on the authority of the angel 
announcing his birth, as filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and as voing before the Lord ‘ in tlie spirit and power 
of Elias; whilst he himself pointed to the future Mes- 
sianic baptism with the Holy Ghost. This power of 
God was to be brought from heaven by tbe Messiah, 
whom therefore John must have regarded as an incar- 
JliLn^el 

John regarded the coming of the Spirit of God to 
mankind, that is, the kingdom of heaven, as future ^ 
Jesus regarded both as ‘ already come. If he and 
some of his contemporaries among the Jews drove out 
devils by the Spirit of God, this was a sign that the 
ldn<^dom of God had already come. If John knew that, 
“ believed in Jesus as the Angel-Messiah ; but 
tins he certainly did not whilst in prison and shortly 
before his death. Sayings of Jesus have been preserved 
prove to demonstration, when connected with 
facts, that John did not regard Jesus as the 
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. 1 and that Jesus did not regard John as belong- 
• kingdom : ‘He that is least in the kingdom 

^ is greater than he.’ The reason of this is 

- d bv another saying of Jesus, hitherto left in the 
impne doctrine of the Holy Ghost having been in 

Old Testament referred to as exceptionally present 
individuals, the coming of this Divine power to 
d was prophesied as something future. In this 
manki ".i interpret the words: ‘AU the Prophets 
sense w ^ntil John,’ him included, for 

and , Jo Pe Ehas he would only be announcing 

^ -nins- of the Messiah with the Holy Spirit from 
the CO ^ Baptist until 

above. of heaven’ is no longer held by all to 

ture for some enter in, though they can only do 
r fnrce ’ since it ‘ suffereth violence,’ that is, it was 

- r Hv closed by the ‘bhnd leaders of the blind,’ by 

Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,’ who ‘shut up 
'Lb'ngdom of heaven against men,’ neither going in 
the Ki ‘suffering them that are entering to 


g o in 


Thus openly and directly did Jesus oppose the 
7' . q/ John the Baptist about the Spirit of God 
teacninj|^^_^^ jjg would have opposed 

doctrine even in case that John the Ashai or 
WaLi or Bssene, had not expected the Messiah or 
! ^ that should come,’ hke the Tath^gata of the 

• ts to be the incarnation of an Angel, who 
(Tht down the Spirit of God. These two doctrines 
kroi^in each other; and the more 

-ble it can be made, that John was an Essene, the 
proba p Pe, that Jesus opposed also the 

m> expectation of John the Baptist or the Essene. 
^®®®^^Pid not regard himself as the Angel-Messiah ; of 
^T^h doctrine there is no proof in the Old Testament, 
the first three Gospels, but which was an Essenic 
1 Matt. si. 11-14; xxiii. 13. 
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tradition, as the preceding arguments seem irresistibly 
to prove. 

Not only John’s ascetic life, his rites, as lai as we 
know them, and his doctrines were Essenic, but among 
the incidents transmitted to us of his early life, there 
are some which contain corroborative evidence that he 
was a member of the Essenic body, whose settlements, 
according to the elder Pliny, were on the west coast of 
the Bead Sea. Here had been the settlements of the 
Kenites or Eechabites, who started from Thamar- 
Engedi for Arad, and whom we have sufficient reason 
to connect with the later Essenes. It was in this 
region to the west of the Bead Sea, in the hill country 
of^ Judah, and in a city called Juda or Jutta, that the 
son of Zacharias and Ehsabeth was born. Probably 
this was the city Juta or Jutta, five miles south oi 
Hebron, as first suggested by Reland. It has escaped 
attention, that, hke Hebron, Jutta is mentioned in the 
Book of Joshua as one of the cities which were given to 
‘ the children of Aaron,’ from which Zacharias as well 
as Ehsabeth were descended. Accordingly John was 
born near the region where the Essenic settlements were. 
The Essenes were in the habit of adopting children, 
and a child of double Aaronic descent, whose aged 
parents may have died before it attained to manhood, 
would be particularly welcomed by the Jewish ascetics. 

Again, it was in this ‘wilderness’ of Judasa, that 
‘ the word of God ’ came unto John, whether he began 
to baptize there or not. But as his progress was from 
south to north, it is highly probable that he did first 
baptize in the southern district to the west of the Bead 
Sea, whei'e the Essenic settlements were. For, instead 
of ‘ Bethabara beyond Jordan,’ the original reading may 
have been ‘Beth-Arabah beyond Jordan,’ that is, ‘the 
house of the desert,’ — a locahty which maybe identified 
with the city of that name, mentioned by Joshua, as 
situated ‘ in the wilderness,’ that is, in ‘ tire Arabah ’ or 
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el-Glior, in tliat part of the sunken valley ’whicli lies in 
the northern part of the hill country to the west of the 
Dead Sea. Any place situated like Betharabah in this 
part of the sunken valley between the northern end 
and the cliffs ten miles south of the southern end of the 
Dead Sea, could be designated as ‘beyond Jordan;’ 
whilst the deep sunken valley, called ‘ the Arabah,’ in- 
cluded in its wider sense the entire course of the Jordan 
from Mount Hermon. It was therefore necessary to 
give to the place a more restricted meaning ; and the 
designation ‘beyond Jordan’ is best explained if we 
assume that Betharabah was meant, whilst it would have 
no meaning if Bethany had been the name of the place, 
which Origen found in the oldest manuscripts, although 
he decided for Bethabarah.^ 

We find, therefore, that John the Baptist was born, 
received his Divine call, and began to baptize in the 
region to the west of the Dead Sea, where the Essenes 
had their settlements ; that like these he lived in secluded 
localities, avoiding the cities, and apparently not even 
going up to Jerusalem lor the feast ; that his diess and 
mode of living resembled that of the Essenes, especially 
of hermits like Banus, with whom J osephus spent three 
years, probably the three years of the Essenic noviciate ; 
that, like the Essenes, John was a Nazarite for life, and 
probably avoided the Temple-services and sacrifices; 
that he did not refer to the Holy Ghost, like the Essenes, 
of whom we may assume that they could not do so be- 
fore the coming of the Angel-Messiah,whom they expected, 
and of whom John said, that he would baptize with the 

’ We cannot accept, with Mr. Oonder, for the place intended, the ford or 
Ahftrah near Beisan, the ancient Bethshean, called Sc3'thopolis, in the Jordan 

valiey, about twelve miles south of the Sea of Galilee. Near this place 
* was/accordiiig to Eusebius aud Jerome, the Aenon or Enon, the place ot 
springs, near Salim, where, on the w^estof the Jordan, the last baptisms ot 
John took place, and where Van de Velde has found a Mussulman tomb, 
called by the Arabs Sheylvh Salim, the city having disappeared, like the town 
Antipatris, now Kefr-Saba. (Smith’s Diet* of the JBibhf ^ Salim. ) 
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Holy Ghost ; finally, that John the Baptist is only 
another name for John the Ashai or bather, from 
which the name of the Essai may now be safely assumed 
to have been derived. Considering these many and 
either certain or probable proofs of contact, and that 
there is absolutely nothing known about John the 
Baptist which could be designated as non-Essenic, his 
connection with the Essenes can no longer be doubted. 

Under the circumstances in which the earhest records 
about the fife and doctrines of Jesus were composed, it 
must be regarded as a difficult if not an impossible task 
to distinguish the doctrines which he really taught from 
those which to a certain extent, and especially in the 
Gospel after John, have been attributed to him under 
Essenic influence, as we shall try to prove. The Essenic 
Christians must have been as desirous to claim the au- 
thority of Jesus for their views, as they had been zealous 
in developing their system from the Mosaic Scrij)tures by 
an allegorical interpretation of the same. Yet the prin- 
cipal points in which the doctrine of Jesus was opposed 
to that of the Essenes, and those which were common to 
both, can be ascertained with sufficient accuracy. 

It was not only the Essenic expectation of an Angel- 
Messiah, who would baptize with the Holy Ghost and 
bring to earth the kingdom of heaven, against which 
Jesus protested, whilst excluding John the Baptist from 
the kingdom of God which had already come : Jesus 
protested also against the extreme rigidness of Sabbath 
observance, which was a characteristic custom of the 
Essenes. Also, his views about the import of aU outward 
acts connected with religion were much more free. 
Again, the principle of universahty, which Jesus enun- 
ciated, imphed a protest against the Essenic avoidance of 
strangers, which was likewise a characteristic feature 
among Essenes in Palestine, though not in Egypt. The 
asceticism of the Essenes, their strict rules about eating 
and drinking, their discouraging marriage, and forbid- 
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cling the anointing of the head with oil, were not 
sanctioned by Jesus.^ Whilst in all these points Jesus 
did not follow Essenic doctrines or customs, he strongly 
approved and followed the principle of the Essenes to 
avoid the Temple-service with its bloody sacrifices, the 
Essenic simplicity in speech and demeanour, their prohi- 
bition of oaths and of slavery, respect of poverty, perhaps 
community of goods, and certainly the system of initia- 
tion in the mysteries of tradition. 

The question already here suggests itself, why many 
Essenes accepted Jesus as the Angel-Messiah whom, as 
we tried to show, they expected, although he did not 
belong to their party. Our answer will be, that the death 
of Jesus at the time of the Passover, and his reported 
resurrection ‘ the third day according to the Scriptures,’ 
that is, as the allegorising Essenes explained, both as 
antitype of the Paschal lamb and of the Paschal omer, 
removed in their minds all doubt on the subject. It 
was under the effect of these doubts that John sent the 
embassy to Jesus, whether he be ‘He that should come,’ 
the Tath&gatta of Buddhists, the Angel-Messiah, who 
would baptize with the Holy Ghost. The answer of 
Jesus did not confirm such expectations. 


Jesm ayid the Hidden Wisdom. 

The Sadducees had forbidden the promulgation of 
the ancestral tradition of the Pharisees. The name of 
the latter can be derived from Pharis or Persia, and, if 
so, would connect the Pharisees, like Jesus, with the 
non-Hebrews or strangers in Israel, to which duahsm of 
race in Israel the name of Pharez points. From this it 
would follow, that the ‘ mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven,’ which Jesus, as is recorded in the first three 
Gospels, made known to his disciples when ‘ alone ’ with 

^ Matt, xii. 1~12 ; Joim ix. 14; 16 ; Matt. xix. 12 ; vi. 17 ; Luke 
vii. 46, 
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tliem, tliat his speaking ‘ in darkness,’ his whisperino's 
in the ear, may have referred to a traditional ‘ key of 
knowledge ’ which the spiritual rulers of Israel had ' taken 
away from the people. This connection between the 
ancestral tradition of the Pharisees and the secret tradi- 
tion, deeper knowledge or gnosis, taught by Jesus to his 
disciples, and distinguished from his popular form of 
teaching by parables only, is confirmed by Jesus recog- 
nising^ publicly the Scribes and Pharisees as sitting in 
Moses’ seat, as if as organs of a verbal tradition trans- 
mitted by elders. ‘All therefore whatsoever they bid 
you observe, that observe and do ; but do not ye after 
their works : for they say, and do not.’ Again, Jesus, 
the Scribes, and the Pharisees went to the synagogue ; 
the Sadducees not. Jesus has certainly recognised the 
authority of a traditional verbal law by the side of the 
written law ; and we may assume that he regarded the 
lundamental principles of the former as forming canons 
or rules of interpretation for the latter. 

Jesus believed that God reveals himself in all acres 
thiough his Spirit, that the history of mankind is the 
history of a continuity of Divine influences. The reve- 
lations in ages past had been made known to the people 
through symbols, which were differently explained by 
the Initiated and the Uninitiated. Jesus knew that the 
medium of these revelations was the enlightened con- 
^lence of man, as the organ of Divine manifestations. 
Me regarded it as his mission to point out to every man 
‘ the engrafted Word ’ which is able to save the soul ; to 
convince men ‘ by their conscience,’ at a time when even 
Israelites knew not ‘ the things belonging to their peace,’ 
because they were ‘ hid ’ from their eyes. After a loner 
and systematic hiding of the truth, for which Paul made 
Moses responsible,i_Jesus saw no other way for the ful- 
ilment of his Divine mission, than to suggest to the 
people by parables as much of the truth as they could 
^ 2 Cor. iii, 12-18 ; iv. 1-4, 
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then bear, and to prepare a chosen number of disciples, 
by secret initiation in the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven, for some future time when they or their succes- 
sors might proclaim in light and upon the housetops 
what he had told them in darkness and in the ear. 
Above all, Jesus taught the truth by living it, thus set- 
ting an ensample or pattern that his brethren should 
follow in his footsteps. 

Since the doctrine of the Spirit of God in man had 
been kept in the background by ‘ the law and the pro- 
phets until John,’ the people could not understand and 
profit by what was written about Adam and Eve hearing 
the voice of God ; about Cain’s fleeing from God’s 
presence ; about the Spirit of God departing from Saul, 
and urging David to repentance ; about the Divine 
origin of man and his walk with God ; about taking in 
vain or unprofitably bearing God’s ‘Name’ or Spirit, 
which is also in the Angel of the Lord ; about the Word 
which is near to every man, that he may do it ; about 
the law written in the heart ; about ‘ wickedness con- 
demned by her own witness.’ ^ By preaching and living 
the doctrine of conscience, Jesus opened the way for the 
gradual revelation of the mystery kept in secret since 
the world began. 

Jesus and the Sacrifice. 

David, the ancestor of Jesus, and descendant from 
the Iranians, to whom every bloody sacrifice was an 
abomination, had declared that God did not desire sac- 
rifice and ofiering, neither burnt-ofiering nor sin-offering; 
Isaiah had protested against sacrifices, and asked in the 
Name of the Lord, ‘ Who hath required this at your 
hand ? ’ The prayer \Yith the uplifted bloody hand God 
will not hear ; he will forgive sins on the sole condition 
of man’s ‘ ceasing to do evil, and learning to do well.’ 

^ Wisd. xviL 11. 
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Jeremiah answers the question raised by Isaiah as to 
who had required the sacrifices from Israel, by the 
declaration that God had ‘ said nothing ’ unto the fathers 
‘ concerning burnt-offerings or sacrifices,’ and that the 
people had walked backward and not forward, since 
God brought them out of Egypt, that is, since the time 
in which the transmitted Scriptures of Moses were held 
to have originated, and up to the day when Jeremiah 
spoke to the children of Israel in vain, because they 
heard not ‘ the voice of the Lord’; finally, Ezechiel had 
proclaimed that man’s soul is dehvered by man’s righ- 
teousnessd 

Already from these passages we are led to assume 
that Jesus cannot possibly have sanctioned the sacrifices 
ordered by the Scriptures attributed to Moses. His 
not having ever visited the Temple-services must be re- 
garded as a protest against the bloody sacrifices therein 
offered ; and in the face of such direct opposition to the 
sacrificial and ceremonial ritual, it requires no explana- 
tion why no word of his is recorded, either against the 
sacrifices or in favour of them being regarded as types 
of a bloody death of the Messiah, of a sin-removing, an 
atoning sacrifice. Hot even the Targum of Jonathan 
explains the passage in Isaiah about the servant of God 
by a reference to the death of the Messiah, of which 
not a word is contained in the Old Testament. Jesus 
has not designated his death as a condition of redemp- 
tion. He never spoke of his death except in dhect 
connection with his life ; he never even hinted at a 
result brought about by his death alone, or by his 
death unconnected with his life. If he has said that he 
came to give his fife ‘ a ransom for many,’ he has given 
a figurative expression to the hberation from spiritual 
bondage, which we owe to him, as to the man who 
taiight men to beheve in the power of God’s indwelling 
Spirit. Of a pre-existing Messiah there is no trace in 
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the first three Gospels, wMcli' we here alone consider, if 
we except the passage about the Wisdom of God which 
has sent prophets in all ages, and to which personified 
Wisdom words have been referred by Luke, which 
Matthew had previously recorded as words of Jesus.^ 
The doctrine of the sacrificial death of Jesus as the 
Messiah stands and falls with the doctrine of the 
Angel-Messiah and slain Lamb of God, who existed 
before the foundation of the world. The doctrine of 
the Angel-Messiah can be shown to have been intro- 
duced into Judaism by the Essenes, whose connection 
with the East can be proved. This doctrine seems to 
have been held by John the Baptist, though he did not 
apply it to Jesus, certainly not abidingly, and to have 
been by the latter protested against. If this result can 
be confirmed by the doctrines of Paul and by those 
recorded in the fourth Gospel, when investigated in 
connection with the Essenic doctrine of the Angel- 
Messiah, then it will be proved, that also the doctrine 
of an offended God reconciled by vicarious sacrifice 
was not recognised by Jesus. 


Jesus the Messiah. 


In the Synagogue of Nazareth, at the commence- 
ment of his pubhc teaching, Jesus is by Luke recorded 
to have designated himself as the servant of God, of 
whom the Prophet had said, that the Spirit of God 
should rest on him, because He had anointed him, that 
is, made him a Messiali, to preach the glad tidings of 
the kingdom of heaven, not as an angel to the inhabit- 
ants of the earth, but as man to men. With a direct 
reference, it seems, to the 80th Psalm, Jesus called 
himself ‘ the son of Man,’ because God had made him 
strong for himself, raising him to ‘ the man of his right 
hand.’ Like the Finger of God, the Hand of God is a 

^ Matt. xxin. 34 ; Liilre xi, 49 ; about Psalm ex. see further on. 


figurative expression for the Spirit of God, so that the 
passage about ‘ the son of Man ’ which God’s hand had 
raised stands in direct connection with the passage in 
Isaiah which Jesus is recorded to have read at the 
synagogue and to have referred to himself. It is also 
to be connected with the passage in Peter’s Pentecostal 
sermon about Jesus raised ‘ by the right hand of God.’ 

The passage about the Son of the right hand of God 
was in the mind of the author of the 110th Psalm, 
written after the Eeturn from Babylon, perhaps on 
the consecration of Joshua, who, hke Zerubbabel, 
probably was of Davidic descent. If so, Joshua repre- 
sented, in a direct manner, the strangers in Israel, 
especially the Eechabites. To their ancestor Jonadab, 
Jeremiah had promised, in the Fame of God, that he 
‘ shall not want a man to stand before God for ever.’ 
To this the Psalmist refers ; ‘ The Lord hath sworn and 
will not repent. Thou art a priest for ever, after the 
order of Melchizedec.’ The reference here made to the 
passage in Jeremiah is all the more certain, as the 
priestly order of Melchizedec, the non-Hebrew, may be 
connected with the Eechabites, Kenites or sons of 
Jethro, the non-Hebrew. The lord of the Eechabites 
was Jonadab, and to him God the Lord had said that 
he should ‘ stand before him ’ for ever. The promise 
made to Jonadab would be regarded as fulfilled by 
Joshua on the day of his consecration, when the 
Psalmist, possibly Joshua himself, could say : ‘ The 
Lord said unto my lord [Jonadab], Sit thou at my right 
hand.’ If the Eechabites merged into the Essenic 
order, this passage was sure to be allegorically ex- 
plained with reference to the Angel-Messiah whom the 
Essenes expected, all the more as in the days of Jesus, 
the Psalm' was, by the people, believed to have been 
composed by David, who was also a descendant of 
Jonadab, the lord of the Eechabites or Kenites.^ 


SON OF DAVID AND SOK OF GOD. U7 

We may assume that hopes were entertained that 
the high priest Joshua or Jesus, whom the prophet 
Zechariah describes as ‘standing before ’the Angel of 
the Lord, would be not only the fulfiller of the pro- 
phecy made to Jonadab, and thus to the strangers from 
whom David was descended, but also of the prophecy 
made by Nathan to David, that after his death and 
from his seed God would set up a descendant of his, 
a son of David. Of him God said: ‘I will be his 
father, and he shall be my son.’ Through him David’s 
house and Idngdom ‘ shall be estabhshed for ever.’ A 
Psalmist who contrasted with this promise the appa- 
rently hopeless times preceding the Captivity, refers to 
Nathan’s promise when he says of the still-expected son 
of David and Son of God : ‘ He shall cry unto me, Thou 
art my father, my God, and the rock of my salvation ; 
and I will make him my firstborn, higher than the 
kings of the earth.’ And to this son of David and Son 
of God the author of the 2nd Psalm had referred, 
probably at an earher time, or David himself had done 
so, as stated in the Acts, by saying, ‘ Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten thee.’ It was all the more 
natural to refer this to the high priest Joshua, since, 
hke the expected descendant of David whom Isaiah had 
called ‘ the Branch,’ and on whom the Spirit of the 
Lord should rest, Joshua did fulfil Nathan’s prophecy, 
as Solomon had done before, by building a house of 
God. Indeed, the prophet Zechariah actually designates 
Joshua as ‘ the man whose name is the Branch.’^ 

In the Old Testament there is not one single passage 
about the promised Son of God which ought to be discon- 
nected from Nathan’s promise of a son of David and 
Son of God. After the introduction, almost certainly 
by the Essenes, of the new doctrine of the Angel- 
Messiah, the Messianic attribute, ‘ the son of God, 

' 2 Sam. Tii. 12-14; Ps. Ixxxix. 26, 27 ; Ps. ii. 7 ; Is. xi. 1-2 ; Ixi. 
1-2 ; Zeeli. vi. 11. 12. 
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received a new interpretation. Althougli not directly 
either in the first three Gospels or the Acts, yet ‘the 
son of God’ was in Paulinic writings and in the fourth 
Gospel referred to a superhuman individual, to a man 
not horn of human parents, but who had for a time 
given up his celestial abode, where he was the first of 
seven Angels, and by whom the world had been created. 
At first, as by Paul in one passage, the celestial son of 
God was identified with the son of David. The first 
recorded assertion that Jesus was the Son of God but 
‘ not the son of David,’ as the ‘ wicked ’ Jews maintained, 
is found in the Epistle of Barnabas transmitted to us, 
which the Alexandrian Clement, Origen, and Eusebius 
cite as a writing of the Apostle Barnabas. The essen- 
tially Essenic and anti-Gentile character of this Epistle 
confirms the hypothesis that the Essenes introduced 
the new doctrine of the Angel-Messiah, and with it the 
doctrine of the atoning death of Messiah, into Judaism 
and Christianity. In the sense of Nathan’s prophecy 
Jesus called himself the Son of God. This will be con- 
firmed by a full consideration of the question whether 
Essenic influences may not be traced back to the com- 
position of the Gospels and Pauhne Epistles, especially 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, as the bishop and church- 
historian Eusebius suggests we must do. We saw that 
having identified the Therapeuts of Philo with the Chris- 
tian ascetics, Eusebius adds : ‘ It is highly probable that 
the ancient commentaries which he (Philo) says they 
have, are the very Gospels and writings of the Apostles, 
and probably some expositions of the ancient Prophets, 
such as are contained in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and many others of St. Paul’s Epistles.’ ^ 

Jesus was crucified because he himself or others 
called him ‘king of the Jews,’ as the inscription on his 
cross announced. It is possible that he regarded him- 
self as the son of David and Son of God to which the 
^ Mist Bed. ii. ] 7. 
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recorded prophecy of Nathan referred, though it seemed 
to have been fulfilled by Solomon, and had last been 
applied to the high priest Joshua. If Jesus really did 
expect a Messiah, as most Jews seem to have done, and 
if he regarded himself as Him that should come, he may 
have thought that the spiritual kingdom which it was 
his mission to found, could be easier established by his 
accepting, in harmony with Nathan’s prophecy, the dig- 
nity of ‘ king of the Jews,’ which multitudes were eager 
to confer on him. Indeed, what is recorded about the 
triumphant entry into Jerusalem shows that probably 
the majority of the people in Jerusalem received him 
vfith I’oyal honours as the promised son of David and 
Messiah-Eang, who came in the Name of the Lord, that 
the entire city was in commotion and said, ‘ This is 
Jesus, the prophet of Nazareth of Gahlee.’ The spiri- 
tual rulers of Israel spoke of ‘ all the world ’ following 
him ; we may therefore assume some of the Essenes to 
have followed in his train. According to Luke ‘ many ’ 
had joined him from Jeificho, near to the Essenic settle- 
ments. In the fourth Gospel it is stated, that shortly 
before his entry into Jerusalem Jesus had gone ‘beyond 
Jordan, into the place where John at first baptized,’ and 
that ‘ many believed on him there.’ It is even possible 
that these disciples of John who followed Jesus — ^it is 
possible that Essenes had helped to bring about, if not 
to prepare, his triumphant entry into Jerusalem, which 
Jesus could not have prevented. 

The secret society of the Essenes, spread over Pales- 
tine, Egypt and other countries, and based on the non- 
recognition of the Temple-services and of private 
property, had become a standing danger to the recog- 
nised theocratic institutions of Israel. Although not 
sanctioning, but opposing the Essenic expectations of an 
Angel-Messiah, Jesus had abstained from any partici- 
pation in the Temple-services, as the Essenes had always 
done, and the worship in the synagogues which he eii- 
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couraged by liis teaching was in harmony with some of 
the fundamental principles of the Essenes. A pubhc 
recognition of Jesus in the streets of Jerusalem, secretly 
planned and effectually supported by the multitude to 
whom he was so well known, might lead to the aboh- 
tion of the Temple-services and to their being supplanted 
by the Sjmagogue. This must have' paved the way to a 
more or less Essenic reformation of Judaism. If he 
placed himself at the head of such a movement, Jesus 
may have hoped to remove the errors of the Essenian 
creed, especially the expectation of an Angel-Messiah. 

The prohibition which Jesus is said to have ad- 
dressed to his disciples, that they should ‘ tell no man ’ 
that he was the Messiah, could hardly be explained by 
the assumption that these words were attributed to 
Jesus by those who, like the Essenes, wished to prove 
that he had secretly taught the doctrine of the Angel- 
Messiah, of which there is no trace in the first three 
Gospels. But if Jesus did give this command about 
secreting the most important doctrine, that is, his 
relation to the Messianic expectations of his time, we 
might assume that Jesus took precautions against his 
being regarded as the Messiah in a sense contrary to 
that which he could approve. He certainly did not 
wish to be proclaimed as the Angel-Messiah whom the 
disciples of John or the Essenes expected. Even were we 
to assume that Jesus thought the setting up of his 
spiritual kingdom might have been facihtated by his 
accepting the kingship of the Jews, his motives for 
doing so would have had to be kept secret by the few 
to whom he would naturally have confided and who 
would have understood them. All his disciples knew 
that he was watched by emissaries from the ruhng 
Sadducees, who would have gladly espied some words 
from him about his relation to the different Messianic 
. expectations. In the fourth Gospel it is implied by words 
of Jesus that he was accused to have taught certain 
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doctrines ‘ in secret ’ only. The Sadducees, who be- 
lieved not in angels or spirits, as Josephus states, had 
good reasons to oppose even an indirect spreading of the 
secretly promulgated Essenic doctrine about the Angel- 
Messiah. 

The mysterious betrayal of Jesus by Judas may have 
been connected with a breach of trust in this very 
point, with Judas disobeying his master’s injunction, not 
to tell any man that he was the Christ. At all events, 
it was not worth even ‘ thirty pieces of silver ’ — the price 
given for the hberation of a slave — to inform the recog- 
nised authorities at Jerusalem where Jesus was, who 
had pubhcly entered the city, and was daily visited by 
multitudes on the Mount of Olives. But it was very 
important for the ruling Sadducees to know what 
secret instructions, if any, Jesus had given to his dis- 
ciples about his Messianic views, and what plans the 
Essenes might have projected to set him up as king 
of the Jews. The appointed guardians of the Temple 
had weighty reasons not to underrate the triumphant 
entry of Jesus into Jerusalem, nor the possible conse- 
quences of so unexpected a demonstration, perhaps 
secretly prepared by Essenes. Even if Jesus should not 
assume the offered title and dignity of king of the Jews, 
and even if he should discourage the secret Messianic 
expectations of the disciples of John, that is, of the 
Essenes, as Jesus would certainly have done, still he was 
sure to continue in his hostility against the Temple- 
services. The Synagogue, which the ruling Sadducees 
did not visit, might have been raised to the dignity of 
the Temple ; the latter degraded to a synagogue without 
priests ; and the Scribes and Pharisees might have been 
acknowledged by all as sitting in the seat of Moses, 
as the sole authority with regard to doctrine. If Judas 
could prove by his evidence that Jesus had spoken in 
secret to the disciples about his Messiahship, the only 
possible accusation of the authorities could succeed, that 
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J esus, by allowing himself to be proclaimed as king of 
the Jews, had made himself the enemy of Omsar. Then 
it would be easy to bring about a popular riot, a sham 
trial, the condemnation and crucifixion. 

When this had been accomplished, perhaps with the 
direct assistance of the only non-Galilean disciple of 
Jesus, by Judas, the man of Kerioth in Judah, who 
accused himself of having betrayed innocent blood, all 
fears of the Sadducees seemed to be over. His disciples 
forsook him and fled. The words which Jesus is re- 
corded to have spoken on the cross : ‘ My God, why 
hast thou forsaken me ? ’ can only be referred to the 
apparent failure of his mission. In the eyes of the 
world God had forsaken him, by not granting any 
immediate success. 

In the latest revised Gospel Jesus is recorded to have 
said : ‘ Behold your house is left (or rather, shall be 
left) unto you desolate (or deserted), for I say unto you, 
ye sliall not see me henceforth till ye shall say : Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.’ If Jesus 
has said this, he has confirmed the recorded prophetic 
visions about a Messiah at Jerusalem, whether himself or 
not, who shall come in the Fame or Spirit of the Lord 
after the desolation of Israel’s house by the Eomans, or 
at a still later desolation of the country. Then Jesus 
mil be seen, in the form of visions or otherwise. In 
the same Gospel the Messianic time is connected with 
the rising of nation against nation, with w,rong inter- 
pretations ^ of Messianic prophecies, especially with 
Christ s being ‘ in the desert,’ possibly in the wilderness 
where the Essenes lived. ‘ The son of man,’ or Messiah, 
is to come suddenly with the clouds of hea'ven, as 
hghtning does, and his sign shall appear in heaven, and 
all the tribes of the earth shall see ‘ the son of man 
coming in the clouds of heaven with power and 
gieat glory. This fulfilment of the Danielic vision is to 
come to pass ‘immediately after the tribulations of 
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those days,’— probably the Eoman conquest. But in 
Luke the conaing of the son of man is deferred to 
an uncertain time ; and the fourth Gospel is silent on 
the supposed and expected bodily I’eappearance of 
Jesus as Angel-Messiah in glory. And yet we should 
expect that in this Gospel of types and anti-types the 
future coming of the Angel-Messiah would be especially 
referred to as the fulfilment of the Jewish feast of 
tabernacles, ‘ the feast of in-gathering,’ and ‘the latter- 
day glory,’ ushered in by the conversion of all nations. 

Only in one sense can Jesus have regarded himself 
as the promised and generally expected Messiah. We 
have seen that Messianic conceptions were prevalent in 
the East before the commencement of Jewish history, 
and that the last of the expected incarnations of an 
Angel-Messiah was by many beheved to have been 
Gautania-Buddha, born about 500 years before Jesus. 
Neither the Scriptures of the Old Testament transmitted 
to us, although they were not finally revised till after 
the Eeturn from Babylon, and partly not before the time 
of Alexander, nor the first three Gospels, contain a clear 
reference to an Angel-Messiah. But it is evident that 
the vision recorded in the Book of Daniel about one 
‘ hke ’ a son of man brought before God on the clouds 
of heaven must be and was referred to a superhuman 
being. We have not here to consider whether or not 
this vision had for its source the Eastern expectation of 
an Angel-Messiah, which prevailed in Mesopotamia in 
ancient times, and was represented by the Essenes and 
probably the Eechabites. It is certain that not one of the 
passages which have been Messianically interpreted and 
which can possibly have been written before the Eeturn 
from Babylon, refers to the expected Messiah as an 
incarnate Angel. In all passages which provably refer 
to earlier times the Messiah is designated as a descen- 
dant from David, on whom the Spirit of God would 
as an anointed man, and thus Son of 
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Gospels connect Jesus with no other than with this 
Messianic expectation. 

If the tradition recorded in the Gospel after Luke is 
historical, Jesus has announced himself in his synagogal 
address at Nazareth as the expected Messiah, seen by 
tlie Prophets, as the promised son of David and Son of 
God, as the fulfiller of the prophecies of Nathan and 
other seers. It may be urged that even this identifica- 
tion by Jesus is doubtful, inasmuch as Matthew and 
Mark say nothing about it, whilst in the fourth Gospel, 
which, hke the third, we shah connect -with Essenic 
sources, Jesus is by revelation pointed out to the Baptist 
as the fulfiller of Messianic prophecies, as he on whom 
John would see the Spirit of God descend and rest. 
Whether Jesus did or did not connect himself with this 
servant of God, with this anointed man, as Joshua had 
before been connected, Jesus certainly recognised that 
he was moved to do God’s will by the Spirit of God. 
Jesus declared that he and some of his contemporaries 
drove out devils or evil spirits by the good spirit, and 
that it was a sin ‘ against the Holy Ghost ’ to say that 
he and they did so by the evil spirit. To attri- 
bute good to evil, or, we may add, to attribute evil to 
good, Jesus declared to be a sin which would not be 
forgiven, wliich would have consequences in this world 
and in the world to come. 

To drive out of man the spirit of evil, to bring him 
under the direction of the spirit of good, and thus to 
estabhsh a communion between man and God, wdio is a 
Spirit, this is to place man under the conditions Avhich 
are essential to that development of which his nature is 
capable in the terrestrial and in the non-terrestrial 
phases of his existence. like the magnet, man possesses 
an attracting and a repelhng force ; he can attract and 
repel both good and evil influences, thus placing himself 
under the guidance of higher or lower, of the highest 
and of the lowest organs of the Divine Spirit which in a 
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mysterious "way proceeds from the personal God, whom 
no man has seen or can see. It depends on man’s will 
to do or not to do the will of the Father of all spirits, of 
Him whom Jesus called the only One who is good. It 
is the gift of God that the Spirit from above has shone 
in all ages as the hght of men, and presumably of all 
reasonable creatures in other stars. But few knew that 
thei'e is a Holy Ghost, fewer still were guided by the 
power of God, and from the people this saving know- 
ledge had been hidden, the ‘key of knowledge’ had 
been taken away. ‘ The law and the Prophets until 
John,’ him included, had prophesied about the future 
coming of the Holy Ghost, they had ‘ shut up the 
kingdom of heaven unto men,’ and Jesus declared 
that John the Baptist did not belong to that spiritual 
kingdom. 

Revealing the presence of the Spirit of God, declaring 
and proving by word and deed that the kingdom of 
God has ah'eady come, baptizing with the Holy Ghost, 
Jesus said: Come unto me, take 'my yoke upon you 
(the uniting yoke of God’s Spirit), learn of me how to 
obey the Spirit of God, and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls. Jesus taught and hved this new doctrine of God’s 
anointing Spirit. In the face of erroneous doctrines 
about the Spirit of God and the Messiah, Jesus regarded 
it as his mission to preach by word and deed the presence 
of the Spirit of God in mankind, the universahty and 
all-sufficiency of the Saviour of all ages. In this 
Jesus came to save that which was lost ; he was 
Saviour of mankind who came in the Name or Spirit of 
the Lord. As a chosen instrument of that saving power 
by which God had anointed him or made him a 
as the man who denounced the law and the Prophets 
for having prophesied about the future coming, whilst 
not pointing to the present working of God’s Spirit m 
the flesh — in short, as th 
anointed Angel, Jesus was 
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Conclusion. 

Tlie transmitted records of man’s history admit of 
the conclusion that Jesus of Kazareth was the man who 
reached the ideal of humanity, the One who obtained 
the prize in the race of the many. By obediently fol- 
lowing the dictates of , his enhghtened conscience, the 
same had become the hallowed deposit of Divine revela- 
tions. Acquainted with the capabihties and wants of 
the human frame, Jesus fulfilled and delegated to Ms 
brethren the highest moral law of which the earth-born 
son of man is capable. What Jesus has left to manMnd 
is an example which we can follow. We can folloAv 
him in the regeneration, in the Divine Sonship, for with 
our great ancestor we are ‘ participators of the Divine 
nature.’ God speaks to us through his Spirit, as He 
spoke to Jesus and to ancestors of his in all ages. Dor 
those who have been born again by the greatest of 
miracles, for those who have been renewed in the spirit 
of their minds, the miraculous attestations of God never 
cease, they know that their life is a link in the chain of 
past and of future developments. 

Unless we are prepared to deny the humanity of 
Jesus, w'e must accept as a fact that, lie also com- 
menced his Me in ignorance, that he passed a period of 
doubt, and finally saw, seized, and hved the truth. Hot 
even in the case of the most perfect man, of One who 
received the Holy Ghost ‘ without measure,’ and whom 
God ‘ anointed \vith the Holy Ghost and with power,’ 
can we imagine — not even of such a son of God dare we 
assert — a progress in his spiritual development without 
error, a progress in his moral evolution without combat. 
We must distinguish error from sin. The nature of sin 
is not error ; but it is the denial by word and deed of 
what the responsible being knows to be truth. We 
cannot assume that the conscience of Jesus was some- 
thing given him without his co-operation, something 
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whicli was from tlie beginning perfect. We must regard 
liis conscience as a gradual and normal development of 
tlie moral germ with wliich he was born, of the moral 
law written by God on the tables of his heart. Man is 
a co-operator in the redemption from the evils to which 
his nature is exposed. Jesus was no exception to this 
rule, notwithstanding his Messianity and Divinity. 

The Idngdom of heaven preached by Jesus is not 
the Idngdom of the Angel-Messiah as preached by John 
the Baptist or Essene. The New Covenant is the cove- 
nant of a good conscience vdth God. Herein lies the 
efficacy of Christ’s redemption, the world-conquering 
power of Christianity. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 


PAUL AND THE BSSEKES. 


The Hellenists— The person of Christ— Christ and the Spirit of God— The 
resurrection of Christ— Apparitions of Jesus after death— The day of 
Pentecost — The Atonement — Conclusion. 


The Hellenists. 


Jesus had opposed some of the doctrines of John the 
Baptist or Essene, and so the twelve Apostles opposed 
some of the doctrines of Paul, at least, during the seven- 
teen years previous to his recognition as an Apostle. 
Paul was by birth a Pharisee, and the ruhng Sadducees 
had appointed him as chief agent for the persecution 
which arose ‘because of Stephen.’ We may assume 
that Saul of Tarsus in Gihcia was among the men of 
Cihcia who disputed with Stephen, ‘ a man full of faith 
and of the Holy Ghost,’ having done ‘ great wonders 
and miracles among the people.’ Stephen was the first 
of those ‘ seven men of honest report, full of the Holy 
Ghost and wisdom ’ whom the Grecians or Hellenists, 
that is, Greek-speaking Jews at Jerusalem, had elected 
among themselves to be ‘ appointed ’ by the Apostles 
over Ae business of daily ministration or assistance to 
Grecian widows. These Grecians assembled in one or 
more synagogues of their own at Jerusalem, and among 
them were Alexandrians. Here it was that those who 
disputed with Stephen ‘were not able to resist the 
wisdom and the spirit by which he spake.’ The ‘ mur- 
muring between Grecians and Hebrews, wliich seems 
at first not to have been connected with doctrine, made 
way for the accusation of Stephen before the council. 
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who was cliarged with having spoken ‘blasphemous 
words against Moses and against God.’ 

According to Eabbinical toadition there were 480 
synagogues at Jerusalem, and yet no Gentile was ever 
admitted as member of any synagogue. The Alexan- 
drians who disputed with Stephen were therefore cer- 
tainly Greek-speaking Jews of Alexandria. A few miles 
from Alexandria was the chief settlement of the Essenian 
Therapeuts, and it is highly probable that some of 
them, hke the ‘ Greeks,’ had ‘ come up to worship at 
the feast.’ Such Jewish Therapeuts of Alexandria 
would be included in the general designation ‘ Alexan- 
drians.’ Stephen himself, the Greek-speaking Jew, 
who, like his brethren, bore a Greek name, might have 
been an Essenic Therapeut. It can be proved by two 
facts that Stephen was an Essene. In his speech he 
designates Jesus as the Angel who was with the fathers 
in the wilderness. But the expectation of an Angel- 
Messiah cannot be shown to have ever prevailed among 
any orthodox party in Israel ; whereas weighty reasons 
permit us to assume that the doctrine of the Angel- 
Messiah existed as secret tradition among the Essenes of 
the pre-Christian and of the Apostolic times. The ruling 
Sadducees were obliged to oppose this doctrine with all 
their might, not only because they beheved neither in 
angels or spirits, whilst forbidding the Pharisees to 
promulgate their ancestral tradition, but because the 
Scriptures which the Sadducees recognised do not point 
by a single word to an Angel-Messiah. It would there- 
fore appear as possible that the persecution of Stephen 
and of his companions in the faith had been chiefly 
caused by the new doctrine about the Angel-Messiah as 
applied to Jesus. 

The speech of Stephen, as recorded in the Acts, 
shows that he did apply to Jesus the exclusively Essenic 
doctrine of the Angel-Messiah. Jesus Christ is by 
Stephen identified with the ‘ Angel of the Lord ’ who 
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appeared to Moses ‘in a flame of fire in a busli,’ and 
from which ‘the voice of the Lord came unto him.’ 
By the hand of this Angel God had sent Moses as ruler 
and dehverer. The Prophet like unto Moses which God 
should raise among Israel, was by Stephen identified 
with the Angel of God who had spoken to Moses in the 
Mount Sinai, and with the fathers, and through whom 
Moses had received hvely oracles, or hving Avords, to 
give unto Israel. But the fathers of Israel w^ould not 
obey Moses, and thus they rejected the revelation of 
the Angel of God.^ Stephen imphes with sufficient 
clearness that if the fathers had obeyed Moses, and thus 
the Angel who spoke to him on Sinai, Israel might then 
have received the gift of the Divine Spirit through the 
Angel. But Israel’s fathers and their descendants have 
‘ always resisted the Holy Ghost.’ Israel’s fathers have 
persecuted all the Prophets, and they have slain those 
‘ which showed before of the coming of the Just One,’ 
of whom the Israehtic contemporaiies of Stephen have 
been ‘ the betrayers and murderers.’ Stephen, so con- 
tinues the recorder, ‘ being full of the Holy Ghost, looked 
up stedfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, 
and Jesus standing on the right hand of God, and said, 
Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the Son of man 
standing on the right hand of God.’ Having prayed to 
the ‘ Lord Jesus ’ that he would receive his spirit, and 
that he would not lay this sin to the charge of them 
who stoned him, the first Christian martyr fell asleep. 

According to his own statement, Saul of Tarsus Avas 
the young man whose name was Saul, at Avhose feet, 
according to a stiU prevaihng custom, the Avitnesses had 
laid dovm their clothes, before throwing the first stones 
on the man condemned as worthy of death. The man 
from Cihcia, who had heard, and probably taken part in 
the disputations with Stephen — ^he who had heard his 

‘ Oomp. Deut..xxiiii. 2-5 in the Septuagint -version ; Gal. iii. 10. 

® Dent. xvii. 6 , 7 . '■ 
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defence, also heard, as the representative of the Jewish 

authorities, when he w'^as stoned, his confession of faith in 

the risen Jesus as the Angel-Messiah promised by Moses, 

according to Stephen’s interpretation. This doctrine, 

which is contrary to the letter and spirit of the Mosaic 

Scriptures, ive must connect, as -with the Essenes, the 

only Jews who have held it, so at least with some of the 

Hellenists whom Stephen represented. Stephen is not I 

hkely to have been the only one among the Grecians 

who expected an Angel-Messiah, and who regarded 

Jesus as the same. 

We know not how long before his martyrdom 
Stephen was elected as the first of the seven deacons, 
but we are told, that ‘the whole multitude’ at 
Jerusalem was pleased with their elections, that ‘the 
word of God increased ; and the number of the disciples 
multiplied in Jerusalem greatly ; and a great company 
of the priests were obedient to the faith.’ This account 
is evidently written with a view to the harmonising 
objects of the Acts, which are attributed in their present 
form to Luke. In his earlier written Gospel Luke had 
not dared openly to assert what he, like Paul, must 
have beheved, that Jesus was the incarnate Angel of 
God. Yet Luke implied as much when attributing, as 
he is recorded to have done, words of Jesus to the 
‘ Wisdom of God,’ who had sent the Prophets in all ages. 

‘The faith’ of the disciples of Jesus at Jerusalem is in 
the Acts imphed to have been one and the same, that 
is, the faith in Jesus as the Angel-Messiah. If so, the 
faitli of the twelve Apostles, of Stephen and of Paul, 
would have been one and the same ; and it would be in- 
explicable that there is no trace of such doctrine in any 
of tlie Scriptures composed before the deportation to 
Babylon, or in the first three Gospels, with the sole 
exception of the passage just cited, which Luke or a 
later reviser has freely enlarged after Matthew’s record. 


It would seem that the Essenic and Hellenistic 
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teaching about the Angel-Messiali had already become 
very popular when Herod Agrippa became Eoman 
governor of Judsea. His mother was a Jewess, being 
descended from the Maccabees, whose alhes were the 
Assidseans or Essenes. Although Herod encouraged the 
Hazarites, mth whom the Essenes were indirectly con- 
nected by their austere mode of hfe, it would be 
impossible to assume that the zealous defender of the 
Mosaic law held or favoured the Essenic doctrine about 
the Angel-Messiah. So popular seems to have been 
this doctrine, the doctrine of Stephen, that the sudden 
death of Herod was attributed to the Angel of God with 
whom Stephen had identified the risen Jesus. 

It is probable that Stephen’s martyrdom took place 
in the year of accession of Herod Agrippa, and at the 
commencement of the first year of his reign of three 
years. Since Saul was converted in the year of Stephen’s 
death, the three years which Paul spent in Arabia 
before he returned to Jerusalem are best explained by 
the supposition that, so long as this despot hved, the 
man who had been sent from Jerusalem as a persecutor 
and had become a convert could not have shown him- 
self in that city. Probably, therefore, in the year a.d. 41, 
the great persecution ‘ about Stephen ’ commenced, and, 
according to the Acts, it was directed against all the 
members of ‘ the Church which was at Jerusalem ’ ; 
these were ‘ all scattered abroad throughout the i-egions 
of Jud^a and Samaria, except the Apostles.’ It is diffi- 
cult to explain this remarkable exception, unless on the 
ground of the supposition that Stephen had been put to 
death and his followers scattered for spreading doctrines 
not recognised by the Apostles. The fierce attack of 
Stephen against the fathers of Israel must have been 
condemned by the Apostles as much as by the high 
priest, whose right hand Herod Agrippa seems to have 
been. The Apostles could become objects of persecution 
only in so far as they had not up to this time worshipped 
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at the Temple, but in the synagogue only. They could 
not be made answerable for what Stephen had taught. 
On the contrary, they must have opposed his doctrine 
of the Angel-Messiah as one which Jesus had not recog- 
nised, as the first three Gospels clearly prove. That 
James was beheaded and Peter imprisoned by Herod 
Agrippa may be sufficiently explained by their not 
having worshipped in the Temple any more than Jesus 
had done so. 

Previous to the death of Stephen, during the seven 
to nine years after the crucifixion of Jesus, which 
probably took place at Easter in the year 35, the 
deacons or overseers of the Hellenists must have had a 
considerable foUovfing at Jerusalem. We may safely 
assume that already then, if not ever since the death 
of Jesus, Stephen had proclaimed him at Jerusalem as 
the Angel-Messiah of the Essenes and Therapeuts. It 
is even probable that among the very small number of 
‘ about one hundred and twenty ’ disciples who assem- 
bled at Jerusalem a few days after the crucifixion, if 
not already the next day, on the 16th Msan, the day 
of the presentation of the firstling-sheaf, there were 
some, and perhaps many Essenes, who regarded Jesus 
as the Angel-Messiah. We may even conjecture that 
this very limited association consisted chiefly of Essenes, 
and did not include many Avho, like the Apostles, as we 
here assume, regarded Jesus as the promised anointed 

, Man, Avithout believing that ‘ a new religion was to be 

set up in the world,’ or that ‘ the professors of that 
religion were to be distinguished from the rest of 
mankind.’ ^ 

After that which the Apostles regarded as idle tales 
about what Avomen had first declared to have seen at 
the grave, even after the Avell attested apparitions of 
Jesus, many Avould require additional evidence, such as 
the recorded miraculous fulfilment of the JeAvish Pente- 

‘ ^ Paley, Evidences of Christimiity^ ix. 
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costal type, before they could join those who iirst 
believed in Jesus as the autitype of the Paschal omer. 
On that Pentecostal day, the tenth day after the ascen- 
sion of Jesus, according to the Acts, ‘ about three 
thousand souls ’ were added to the first association, and 
soon after this ‘the number of the men was about 
five thousand.’ ^ If the Apostles had been believers in 
the Messianic doctrines of Stephen, they could hardly 
have remained at Jerusalem whilst the followers of 
Stephen were scattered abroad. Had they regarded 
Jesus not as the anointed man, the son of David and 
Son of God of MessianicaUy interpreted prophecies, 
but had the Apostles regarded him as the anointed 
Angel, of whom the Scriptures before the deportation 
to Babylon say nothing, they might have been accused, 
like Stephen, of having spoken ‘ blasphemous words ’ 
against the holy place and the law. 

The assertion shall now be more minutely con- 
firmed, that there was an essential difference between 
the doctrines of the twelve Apostles and those of 
Stephen about Jesus as the Messiah. We have already 
seen that if the twelve Apostles did, hke Stephen, 
believe in Jesus as the Angel-Messiah, it would be 
apparently inexplicable why there should be no trace 
in the first three Gospels of Jesus having recognised 
such a doctrine, on which all Scriptures possibly com- 
posed before the deportation to Babylon are silent. 

There can be no doubt as to the identity of the 
Messianic conceptions of Paul and those of Stephen. 
We shall see that when Paul refers to Christ as the 
spiritual Eock which followed the Israehtes, he points 
to the Angel who had been with the fathers in the 

^ It is curious that the Essenic corporation is, by Josephus, reported to 
have numbered about 4,000 associates, and that the appointment of deacons 
is connected with the days when the number of disciples was multiplied, as 
if these had been in great part Hellenists, among whom we may assume 
Therapeuts. 
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wilderness, and that he identifies Jesus with' that 
Angel as Stephen had done. Paul acknowledges that 
during the persecution which arose about Stephen 
he accepted the faith which once he destroyed. On 
his way to Damascus, with the dying words of Stephen 
still ringing in his ears, impressed by the martyr’s vision 
of Jesus, of the Angel-Messiah standing at the right hand 
of Ood, Paul had also a vision. Suddenly a light from 
heaven shone about him, he fell to the ground, and 
heard a voice saying unto him, ‘ Saul, Saul, why perse- 
cutest thou me?’ Using the word of Stephen, he at 
once addressed the speaker from heaven as ‘Lord,’ 
whereupon he was told that it was Jesus of Nazareth 
who had appeared to him. Not having been prepared, 
as Paul was by Stephen, the men that were with him, 
though they saw the light, ‘ heard not the voice ’ of 
him that spake to the conscience-stricken persecutor of 
Stephen’s Lord. Nor were Paul’s companions blinded 
by the light which they saw, but they led Paul by the 
hand to Damascus, the place appointed him in the 
vision. After having been blind for three days, one 
Ananias, a ‘ disciple ’ of Jesus, came unto him by a 
Divine command communicated in a vision, and said, 
‘ Brother Saul, receive thy sight,’ and at the same hour 
Saul looked up upon him. His sight had returned, and 
he was filled with the Holy Grhost, for which reason 
Ananias had been sent by Jesus. Ananias announced 
to him that the God of the fathers had chosen him 
that he should know his will and see ‘ that Just One,’ 
that he should hear the voice of his mouth, and be his 
witness, being baptized and having his sins washed 
away. This water-baptism was regarded by John the 
Essene as the symbol of the Holy Ghost which Paul 
received through the mediation of Ananias at the bid- 
ding of Jesus. , 

As Paul followed Stephen in calling the speaker 
from heaven ‘ Lord,’ so Ananias caUed.him, like Stephen, 
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‘ the Just One.’ As did John tlie Baptist and all the 
Essenes, Ananias regarded water-baptism as a type of the 
washing away of sins, by the Messianic baptism with 
the Holy Ghost. We are therefore led to expect, that 
Ananias, who is designated as ‘ a devout man according 
to the law, having a good report of all the Jews ’ at 
Damascus, may have represented the Judaism of the 
Essenes, who neither accepted circumcision nor the 
Temple-ritual with its sacrifices, but who preached 
righteousness by faith in the Angel-Messiah. According 
to Paul’s own narrative, Ananias was instrumental in 
God’s revealing his ‘ Son ’ in the heart of him who had 
been the chief instrument in persecuting the behevers 
in Jesus as the Angel-Messiah. 

It can be proved, from a statement transmitted by 
Josephus, tliat soon after the time of Paul’s conversion, 
a Jew called Ananias, who had come to Adiabene, one 
of the Mesopotamian kingdoms, there preached righ- 
teousness not by the works of the law but by faith, as 
Paul did ; whilst another Jew at Adiabene denied that 
this was a purer faith, and insisted on the works of the 
law. It was ‘upon the death of Eng Agrippa,’ or 
about the year a.d. 44, that is, at the utmost three 
years after Paul had met Ananias of Damascus, that a 
Jeiwish merchant Ananias said to Eng Izates of Adia- 
bene, ‘ that he might worship God without being cir- 
cumcised, even though he did resolve to follow the 
Jewish law entirely, which worship of God was of a 
superior nature to circumcision.’ Tet another Jew, 
Eleazar, ‘ who was esteemed very skilful in the learning 
of his country,’ persuaded Izates to be cii'cumcised, by 
showing him from the law what great impiety he would 
be guilty of by neglecting this Divine command. Jose- 
phus, who had probably passed three years as an Essenic 
novice with Banus, adds that God preserved Izates from 
all dangers, demonstrating thereby, that ‘ the fruit of 
piety (the ‘ chassidout ’ of the Essenes or Assid^ans) 
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does not perisli; as to those that have regard to him and 
fix their faith upon him only.’’- 

Ananias may have gone from the commercial city of 
Damascus to Adiahene ; and tins merchant-missionary, 
who reminds us of Mahomed, may have been the same 
‘ disciple ’ of Jesus who very shortly, at the utmost only 
a few years before, had been the instrument of Paul’s 
conversion in the street called Straight. This possible 
identity is confirmed in a remarkable manner by the 
merchant Ananias at Adiabene having proclaimed the 
same fundamental truths which the disciple Ananias at 
Damascus, and afterwards Paul, preached. At all events, 
it is proved by this narrative, that about the time of 
Paul’s conversion two parties opposed each other among 
the Jews; and that the one party, represented by one 
who seems to have been an Essene, whilst being a disciple 
of Jesus, taught the doctrine, later promulgated by Paul, 
about righteousness without the deeds of the law, espe- 
cially without circumcision. 

This higher kind of Judaism, this deeper knowledge 
or gnosis, cannot be asserted to have been recognised 
and practised by any party in Israel, except by the 
Essenes. Even of the Apostles at Jerusalem this cannot 
be proved. Such was the higher Judaism which the 
Essenes had by allegorical explanations harmonised with 
Mosaic writings, and it was openly declared in the 
presence of Paul by Ananias of Damascus. We may 
with almost certainty assume that Ananias of Damascus 
was an Essenic disciple of Jesus, for we know that he, 
lik e Stephen, regarded him as the Angel-Messiah who 
was expected by the Essenes only, and to whom, there- 
fore, Ananias, hke Stephen, must have belonged. It 
cannot be shown, nor is it at all probable, that Ananias, 
as the human instrument in the conversion of Paul, 
stood in any connection with the Apostles at Jerusalem, 
with Peter, and ‘the other Jews,’ as Paul calls them, 

^ Jos. Antiq, xx. 2. 
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who solemnly declares to have been ‘ independent ’ of 
them, and that they taught him ‘ nothing new ’ wdien, 
seventeen years after his conversion, he met them at 
Jerusalem d 

The scattered Hellenists ‘went eveiy where preach- 
ing the word,’ some going as far as Phognicia, Cyprus, 
and Antioch, preaching ‘ to Jews only,’ that is, probably 
to such who, like the Essenes of Judrea, excluded the 
Gentiles, whilst others in that city ‘spake unto the 
Grecians,’ or Greek-speaking Jews who admitted Gen- 
tiles, ‘preaching the Lord Jesus.’ ^ This statement in 
the Acts, which distinguishes Hebrew Jews from Greek 
Jews, tends to support the view we wish to estabhsh, 
that ‘the persecution that arose about Stephen’ was 
directed chiefly, though not solely, against Grecians 
who were Therapeuts, whose doctrine about the Angel- 
Messiah Stephen had applied to Jesus, whether he rvas 
the first to do so or not. For, as in Antioch some of 
those persecuted preached to Jews only, being particu- 
larists like the Essenes of Judsea, so there were others in 
that city among those who were persecuted because of 
Stephen, who preached hke him ‘ the Lord Jesus ’ to 
Greek-speaking Jews or Hellenists, among whom there 
probably were Alexandrians and universahst Thera- 
peuts. The Hand of the Lord — his Spirit was with these 
preachers at Antioch, so that a great number believed. 
These two parties among the scattered Jews at Antioch, 
we distinguish as Essenes of Palestine who admitted, 
Jews only, and as Therapeuts who also admitted Gen- 
tiles. Among them there existed the same difference 
as between the two Jewish teachers at Adiabene and 
between the two principal prophets of Antioch, Barna- 
bas and Paul. The Church at Antioch, where the 
disciples were first called Christians, was founded in 
absolute independence of the Apostles at Jerusalem, 
and the same was the case with Paul’s conversion. The 
» Gal. i. 16; ii. 6. s Acts xi. 19-28. 
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AHrOTHEE AND TET NOT AifOTHEE GOSPEL. I'O 

Twelve were not ■ scattered when certain (Essenic?) 
disciples— when followers of Stephen— went to Antioch, 
and the Apostles were ‘ all ’ afraid of Panl when Barnabas 
introduced him to them. 

In a certain sense Paul declares his Gospel to be 
another and yet ‘not another’ or ‘not a second.’ The 
Gospel which Paul announced was certainly and essen- 
tially another than that which was preached by the 
twelve Apostles, if it can be proved that Paul has 
apphed to Jesus the Essenic doctrine of the Angel- 
Messiah, on which the pre-Babylonian Scriptures and 
the first thi'ee Gospels observe a mysterious silence. 
From this it follows that Jesus cannot have approved 
of this doctrine. But if Jesus, who had chosen the 
Twelve, was the Angel-Messiah who had revealed him- 
self to Paul, this Apostle’s Gospel could in a certain 
sense not be another, though a second, inasmuch as 
the author of both Gospels was asserted to be the same 
individual. Only the assumption that the Twelve did 
not beheve in Jesus as the incarnate Angel, and the fact 
that Paul, hke Stephen and Ananias, did so, seems to 
enable us to explain their fears of Paul when they first 
came in contact with him. Their fear could not have 
been caused by a doubt whether he really had become 
a follower of Stephen, had accepted the faith which 
once he destroyed. It will become more and more 
probable, if not certain, that the Apostles feared Paul 
because he had become an earnest and zealous convert 
of the new faith in an Angel-Messiah, which Stephen 
had perhaps first ptibhcly proclaimed. 

It was among the Hellenists that Paul preached first, 
on his return from Antioch to Jerusalem, as if he 
expected to meet with more sympathy among them 
« than among the Hebrews, and, we may assume, among 
the disciples of Jesus who looked to the Twelve as 
their guides. Ho more weight can be laid on the 
statement that the Hellenists wished to kill hi in and 
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tliat ‘ bretliren ’ (the Apostles ?) got him away, than on 
the statement that Paul went in and ont mth the 
Apostles who were all afraid of him, and that he 
‘ freely ’ or boldly declared the name of the Lord Jesus, 
that is, of the Angel-Messiah. Both may be attributed 
to the compromising tendency of the Acts. 

The Essenic element in the Church at Antioch, 
which was independent of that at Jerusalem, and to 
which Paul was introduced by Barnabas, is confirmed 
by the undeniably Essenic character of the Epistle of 
Barnabas, which the Fathers attribute unanimously to 
the Apostle of this name. We shall return to this 
subject. Another of the prophets of this Church was 
Manaen, who had been brought up with Herod, and 
whom we may safely identify with the Essenic prophet 
Menahem, who was at school with the tetrarch at 
Eome and predicted his future, according to Josephus. 
If Paul, another of the prophets of Antioch, can be 
proved from his own writings to have attributed to 
Jesus, like Stephen, and almost in the same words, the 
exclusively Essenic doctrine of the Angel-Messiah, then 
the Essenic element in the Antiochian Church wiU have 
been proved as an historical fact. 

The names of all Hellenistic deacons are of Greek 
origin. After Stephen the Acts name Phihp, who was 
also called the Evangelist. He had prophesying 
daughters, and to him, as to Stephen, ‘ the Angel of 
the Lord ’ appeared, that is, the Angel-Messiah of the 
.Essenes and Therapeuts. There are some traits in the 
transmitted narrative about Philip which tend to con- 
firm the connection of some Hellenists with Therapeuts. 
Of those who had been scattered ‘ because ’ of Stephen — 
because of the preacher on the Angel-Messiali, some had 
gone to Samaria and there preached ‘the Word.’ Here 
Phihp met Simon, a born Samaritan, whose ancestors 
seem to have settled there from Citium in Cyprus, 
according to statements by Josephus. He was also 
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called Magus— a name which may point to the Magi, 
and thus to the Maga or Maya, the spiritual power of 
Eastern tradition, especially of the Buddhists, with 
whose doctrines we have connected the Essenes. The 
Samaritans are by Josephus designated as Medo-Persian 
immigrants ; and as such their priests, like those of the 
Medes, may have been called Magi, by others if not by 
the Samaritans. Simon the Samaritan might therefore 
as such have been called Magus. 

It must here suffice to make the following state- 
ments about Simon of Samaria, whom all the Fathers 
regard as the Father of heresy in the Christian Church, 
that is, of a false gnosis in the Apostohc age. He was 
educated at Alexandria, according to the Clementines; 
the city of Sichem, also called Sychar, and later the 
city of Antioch, were the centres of his activity ; his 
disciples, like those of Jesus at Antioch, were first 
called by the name of Christians ; the disciples of 
Simon were baptized ; the Initiated among them had to 
keep certain doctrines secret ; their master taught them 
to beheve in Jesus as ‘ the Word ’ of all ages, as the 
Angel-Messiah and aboriginal type of Humanity, who 
came to the earth ‘ apparently as man, but not as man,’ 
exactly as it is taught by the Epistle of Barnabas ; the 
Simonians distinguished a spiritual from a material 
world, and believed in an allegorical meaning of Scrip- 
ture; Simon in his Avri tings referred to John the 
Baptist or Essene and to Paul’s Epistles ; he is reported 
to have had disputations with Peter in Pome, where a 
party favourable to him existed before his arrival, as 
was the case with Paul ; the Chrestus- or Christos-party 
among the Jews in this city, which apparently is men- 
tioned at exactly the same time when Simon is said to 
have been there, may be regarded as the party of 
Simon who caUed himself a Christian, which name ori- 
ginated in Antioch, the centre of his activity.^ 

^ The name Chrestus, given hy Suetonius, is by Clement of Alexandria 
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All these points connect Simon of Samaria with the 
Essenes. Simon is in the Clementine ‘ Recognitions ’ 
actually called a disciple of John the Baptist, and thus 
is directly connected with the Essenes. His reported 
education in Alexandria would therefore lead us to 
connect him with the Therapeuts or universalist Essenes 
of that place, with which we have connected Stephen 
and Paul. If, nevertheless, the Christian Church sepa- 
rated Simon from Paul by a deep gulph, this can easily 
be explained by the not far-fetched supposition, that 
after the Acts had removed every diffei-ence between 
the doctrines of Paul and those of the Twelve, Simon 
necessarily was made the scapegoat, and the father of 
aU false doctrines which denied the humanity of Jesus. 
It was necessary to do this, after the recognition by the 
Church of the Essenic-Paulinic doctrine about the Angel- 
Messiah, although Simon Magus had also taught that 
doctrine. It formed the very centre of the disputations 
between_ Simon and Peter at Rome, according to the 
Clementines ; and what Petei’ had openly combated, 
could not be suffered to appear as that which, hke 
Simon, Paul had taught. This compromise was facili- 
tated, as we shall see, by Paul’s considerate open 
acknowledgment of the human nature of Jesus, and it 
led to the union of the two parties among the disciples 
of Jesus, of the aboriginal or Jewish-Christian party, 
which had regarded Jesus as the anointed Man, and of 
the Gentile-Christian or Therapeut party, which recoc^- 
msed Jesus as the anointed Angel. ^ 

Phihp the deacon, though the Acts oppose him to 
Simon of Samaria, probably preached the Essenic doc- 
trine of the Angel-Messiah as Simon did, for Plidip is in 
the Acts indirectly connected with the Angel-Messiah, 
because with the Angel of the Lord. According to the 
Angel s direction, Phihp was on his way to Gaza from 

given as Ohnatos. _ It is -witMn the ninge of possibility that Simon Nifer 
the prophet at Antioch; was Simon Magus. ^ 
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Samaria, probably going by Hebron. He had to pass 
the region to the west of the Dead Sea, where the 
Kenites or Eechabites, later the Essenes, had their 
settlements ; the conntry where John the Baptist was 
born, where he received the Divine call, and probably 
began to baptize. The servant of the Ethiopian Candace, 
or Queen, returning from Jerusalem, where he had been 
worshipping, was told by Phihp, before being baptized, 
that the 6 8rd chapter in Isaiah refers to Jesus. This 
explanation had been made easier by the possibly Thera- 
peutic authors of the Septuagint, which text the eunuch 
was reading. A mystic interpretation had here been 
given to the passage which refers to the servant of God 
being taken aAvay ‘through tribulation and judgment.’ 
Instead of this, it is said, that ‘in his humiliation his 
judgment was taken’ away.’ Again, whilst the Hebrew 
text says : ‘ Who of his contemporaries considers it, 
that he was taken away from the land of the living? ’ the 
Greek version has, ‘Who shall declare his generation, 
for his life is taken from the earth.?’ Thus already here 
a hidden reference could be found to Melchizedec, whose 
generation the Scriptures do not transmit. This passage 
could be held to suggest that Jesus had neither father 
nor mother; and that Jesus Christ, as Simon declared, 
was the Son of God, but not the son of David, as Philip’s 
contemporary the Apostle Barnabas likewise taught in 
his Epistle. The sudden disappearance of Philip wmuld 
confirm the Ethiopian in his naystic conceptions. 

The connection of Hellenists with Therapeuts can be 
confirmed by the fact that Paul, after his conversion to 
the faith of Stephen, like him, preached Jesus as the 
Angel-Messiah, whom in Israel only the Essenes ex- 
pected : a doctrine of which there is no trace in the first 
three Gospels, or in any Scriptures possibly composed 
before the deportation to Babylon, and therefore before 
the birth of Gautama-Buddha, the Angel-Messiah of 
Buddhists. 




The Person of Christ. 

The doctrinal system of Paul centres in Ms doctrine 

of Christ. The undoubtedly genuine Epistles of the 
Apostle prove, that he regarded Jesus as an incarnate 
Angel, as the Angel of the Lord who went before and 
foUowed the Israelites. _ Almost in the same words 
in which Stephen had applied to Jesus the doctrine 
ol the Angel-Messiah, Paul refers to Jesus Christ as 
the spiritual Eock which followed the Israelites in the 
wilderness. In the account of the shipwi-eck recorded 
in the Acts, Paul describes that ‘ an Angel of God ’ had 
stood by him in the night, ‘ whose I am and whom I 

refer not to God, but to the 
Angel, the latter would have been the same Angel who 
had appeared to him at the time of his conversion to 
the faith of Stephen, that is, the Angel who had fol- 
lowed the Israehtes,the spiritual Eock, or Christ.^ Since 
some of the Greek-speaking Jews, like Stephen, believed 
in Jesus as the Angel-Messiah whom the Essenes ex- 
pected, we should expect even on this ground only, that 
the Apostle who says he was to the Jews a Jew and to 
the Greeks a Greek— that the great Apostle of universal 
rehgion would^mm at harmonising in his Epistles and 
addresses the divergmg Messianic conceptions. 

ihere was no reason to doubt the human nature ■ of 
Jesus Christ, at least not for anyone who could say, with 
Paul that Jesus was ‘ made of the seed of David accord- 
ing to the flesh, and declared to be the Son of God with 
power, according to the spirit of hohness, by the resur- 
rection from the dead.’ This might have been said by 
any disciple, even by one who did not beheve, as Paid 
d, m Jesus as an_ incarnate Angel. Although this is 
the only passage in Paul’s Epistles where the human 
nature of Jesus Christ is clearly and directly acknow- 
ledged, yet other passages imply it. Paul had especial 

^ 1 Oor. z. 4; Acta xxvii. 23; comp. Rom. i. 9. 
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reasons to be conciliatory at Eome, where the elders of 
the Jews regarded him as member of a sect ‘everywhere 
spoken against.’ 

It is more difficult to refer this sect to that of the 
Christians than to that of the Essenes. For, whilst the 
Christians at Jerusalem under James had not there been 
spoken against, since they had exchanged the Synagogue 
for the Temple, the Essenes were by all the Jews spoken 
against as dissenters, and their behef in an Angel- 
Messiah was rejected by every orthodox Jew. We have 
no right to assert that the Jews in Eome or anywhere 
could have designated Peter or any of the Apostles at 
Jerusalem as belonging to a sect ‘everywhere spoken 
against ’ 

Whether the sect in question was the Christian or 
the Essenian one, of ‘ this sect,’ to which Paul belonged, 
there were members in Eome before Paul arrived there, 
for ‘ brethren ’ had gone to meet him at the Appian 
Forum. Signs are not absolutely wanting that these 
‘ brethren ’ were Essenian Christians. According to the 
‘ Clementines,’ Barnabas, whom we regard as a Levite 
who had become an Essene, taught in Eome and in 
Alexandria before the crucifixion of Jesus. As affieady 
stated, the genuine Epistle of Barnabas, though worked 
over, shows that he denied the human nature of Jesus, 
and called those who regarded him as son of David 
‘ wicked Jews.’ The ‘ Clementines,’ probably composed 
in Eome and reaching back to the first century, testify 
to the existence of an Essenic party in Eome, with which 
we may connect the party which Simon had in that 
city. If this Essenic party in Eome, which Barnabas 
may be assumed to have addressed there, denied the 
human natime of Jesus, as Baimabas certainly did, Paul 
had special reasons for clearly stating, what he has done 
in no other Epistle than in that to the Eomans, that 
Jesus is the son of David as well as the Son of God. 

Paul separated from Barnabas on the question of 
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the admittance of uncireumcised Gentiles ; but another 
reason for his separating from him seems to have been, 
that Paul, opposing Barnabas and Simon of Samaria’ 
insisted on the recognition of the human nature of Jesus’ 
notAvithstanding his Divinity. In the above-cited passao^e 
of his Eoman Epistle, the Apostle distinguishes the 
fleshly from the spiritual birth of Jesus Christ in such a 
mannei, that the doctrine of Peter about the man Jesus 
anointed Avith the Holy Ghost and Avith poAver could be 
well harmonised mth it. It may be assumed that Paul 
by this Epistle laid a foundation for the ‘ spiritual rnft,’ 
that IS, of peace in the Churches, AAdiich gift he AAUslied 
to biing to this divided Church, founded by Peter 
according to tradition transmitted to us, and in which 
the JeAvish-Christian element predominated. The har- 
monious co-operation of Peter and Paul in Eome, their 
common martyrdom in this city, are historical facts ; 
and It maybe asserted that the diverging opinions of the 
Iwelve and of Paul on the person of Christ lost their 
party character by Paul’s open acknoAvledgment of the 
humanity of Jesus. 

Although in a single passage — assuming its correct 
transmission— Paul clearly insists on the human as well 
as on the implied angelic nature of Christ, yet his coming 
in the flesh is explained in a qualified sense, though not 
altogedier drawn in question, by another passagein the 
same Epistle to the Eomans : ‘ For what the law could 
not do, in that it Avas Aveak through the flesh, God 
sending his own Son in the hkeness of (the) sinful flesh, 
and tor sm, condemned sin in the flesh.’ Only in conse- 
quence of the sending of God’s own Son (the Angel- 
Messiah), m the hkeness of (the) sinful flesh, it became 

righteousness of the law, to 
such Avho watt: not after the flesh, but after the spHt.’ 

tL fall of 

Snirit olft^r "i«^er not possessed the 

1 rit of God, or possessed it Avithout the possibihty of 
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obeying it, because of sin. The Apostle seems to distin- 
guish the sinful flesh from the not-sinful flesh. The 
Epistles of Paul attest, that he did not beheve it possible 
for even the most perfect of men to walk after the 
' Spirit, to be led by the Spirit of God, to become sons of 
God, before God’s sending his own Son and with him 
the Spirit of Promise. Paul may therefore be under- 
stood to have said, that God sent his own Son, not ‘in 
the sinful flesh,’ but ‘ in the hkeness of the sinful flesh,’ 
that is, into a new kind of flesh, into such flesh as had 
been prepared for the Angel of God, so that the latter 
might keep his angelic nature after his assumption of a 
fleshy nature ‘ like ’ that of men, ‘ yet .without sin.’ ^ 

Christ and the Spirit of God. 

As the ‘ Fame ’ or Spirit of God is in the Angel of 
the Lord, so it is in Jesus, though, according to the 
flesh, he is the son of David. The flesh of Christ Jesus 
was by Paul held to be spirituahsed flesh, as Tertullian 
says — ‘ flesh with the Spirit of God.’ Fot flesh which 
wars against the spirit, not the flesh of fallen man, 
which had been un-spirituahsed by the withdrawal of 
the Spirit of God in the time of the flood, not the flesh 
of ‘ children of wrath,’ to which, the Jews ‘ even as 
others,’ all men belonged, up to the time of the incar- 
nation of the Son of God, but the flesh of Christ Jesus 
was by Paul held to be such flesh as would be, and was, 
directed by the Spirit of God. Without assistance from 
heaven, without God’s unspeakable gift of his Holy 
Spirit, which was brought down by the anointed Angel 
of God, man cannot overcome sin, he can only be saved 
by the grace of God’s Spirit, which helps his infirmi- 
ties, and makes intercession for him.^ 

Rom. xii. 3, 4 ; comp, Tertull. De Came Clmstij 3 ; Ps. xl. 7 ; Hebr. x. 
5 j iv. 15 5 ix. 28 ; wliere ^ a body ’ is inserted instead of * ears.' 
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Tlie law could not bring tlie Spirit of God, and 
was ‘added because of transgression.’ Its highest 
object was to be a schoolmaster, preparing for Christ. 
Not only till the law, also after it, ‘ there was sin in the 
world,’ until ‘ faith came,’ till the Angel of God had 
brought to earth the Holy Ghost, so that those who 
allow themselves to be led by the Spirit of God are 
children of God. Sin came by the disobedience of the 
first Adam, grace came by the obedience of the second 
Adam. Faith establishes the law, inasmuch as the 
letter that Idlleth is interpreted by the quickening or 
life-giving Spirit, because the ‘ shameful ’ system of keep- 
ing back, which has existed since Moses, has been laid 
aside. Because of the withdrawing of God’s Spiiit, 
Adam and Eve hid themselves from ‘ the presence ’ of 
God, his ‘ countenance ’ shone no more upon them ; the 
Spirit of God did ‘ not always strive ’ or remain with 
fallen man, he was ‘ flesh,’ only flesh, flesh without the 
Spirit of God. Even Abraham could not be righteous, 
but he believed God, who promised the future blessing 
of mankind in Abraham’s seed, the seed to ■whom the 
promise was made. 

The faith of Abraham was ‘ accounted to him for 
righteousness,’ and ‘ faithful Abraham ’ became the 
father of those, among Gentiles and Jews, who, ‘ re- 
ceived the spirit by the hearing of faith,’ that is, ‘ the 
adoption of sons,’ in consequence of which God sent 
‘ the Spirit of his Son’ into tlieii- hearts, and redeemed 
their bodies. Abraham rejoiced to see the ‘ day ’ when 
the Angel of God would bring back the Spirit to man- 
kind, would bring the faith wfoich should ‘ afterwards 
be revealed,’ after the Mosaic law, which has ‘ nothing 
to do "with faith.’ The promised faith and the promised 
Spirit of God came by the Angel-Messiah, the second 
Adam, who was a ‘ quickening spirit.’ Henceforth, man 
has become ‘ spiritual,’ he is ‘ a new creature,’ he belongs 
to a new generation of men, born under direct celestial 
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influences, lie stands in a new relation to God through 
the mediation of an anointed Angel. 

Paul seems to have held that, even after the fall of 
man, he was possessed of reason and will, but not of 
conscience. What was to become life and light in man 
had first to be manifested in the likeness of sinful, be- 
cause un-spiritualised flesh, by the ‘ man from heaven,’ 
by the incarnation of the Word from the beginning, the 
Angel of God in whom that life was. His glory, as of 
the only one Son of the Father, fuU of grace and truth, 
had first to be seen by man in ‘ the face of Christ,’ before 
the glorified Son, raised by God’s right hand, could 
receive the promise of the Father for mankind, the 
Spirit to be poured on all flesh. That Divine Spirit was 
intended to have been restored by the Angel of God 
who appeared to Moses, and whom Paul identifies with 
Christ Jesus, as Stephen had done before him. Already 
then the incarnation of the Angel-Messiah might have 
taken place. But' Israel would not obey Moses, and 
resisted the Holy Ghost, as it did when Stephen, ‘ full 
of the Holy Ghost,’ revealed Jesus as the Angel-Messiah. 
Even John the Baptist or Essene regarded as future 
the coming into the world of that true light which 
hghteth aU men. The baptism with the Holy Ghost or 
with fire, typified by water baptism, was to be introduced 
by the Angel of God, according to John’s expectation. 
The disciples of John had not even heard that there is 
a Holy Ghost. God had not yet ‘ introduced his first- 
born into the world.’ 

Nevertheless, Paul refers to» the passage in the 
Mosaic Scriptures about the Word which is in man’s 
heart that he may do it. The Apostle states that ‘ faith,’ 
that is, the faith which should be revealed after the law 
on Sinai in the fulness of time, ‘ cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of God,’ that is, as we shall 
see, by Christ, the spiritual Eock, by the Angel which 
followed the Israelites, by the Angel-Messiah. Paul is 
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far from admitting tliat tlie Woi'd is an innate facidty or 
spiritual power by wfricli, man Avilling, the sinfulness of 
the flesh can be overcome, that the Word or Sphit of 
God is a sonl-saving power which in measure man has 
possessed in all ages, and for the abiding presence of 
which in his soul David prayed. 

The passage in question, the only one in which Paul 
calls Christ the Word of God, is by hnn explained to be 
a prophecy referring to the coming of Christ ‘ as the 
end of the law.’ The ‘Word’ of which Moses said that 
it need not be brought from heaven nor beyond the sea, 
but which was akeady then in the Israehtes that they 
might to do it, that Word Paul imphes to have been 
Christ. This Word of God, or Christ, is identical with 
the Angel-Messiah, or spiritual Eock which followed 
the Israehtes. Christ, the Word of God, having come 
down ‘ from heaven ’ need not be ‘ brought down,’ and 
after his resurrection he need not be ‘brought up 
(again) from the dead.’ Wlren Moses uttered those 
words, he spoke in the spirit about ‘ the word of faith ’ 
which Paul preached. The word of which Moses said 
that it was then in the ‘ mouth ’ of the Israehte, Paul 
explains to be the confession of ‘the Lord Jesus’ vdth 
the mouth ; again, the word of which Moses said that 
it was then in the ‘heart’ of the Israelite, and that it 
depended on him whether he followed it and hved, or 
did it not and died, this word Paul explains as the belief 
in the heart, that God has ‘ raised Jesus from the dead.’ 
This new behef the Apostle designates as the condi- 
tion of salvation.^ A real masterpiece of allegorical 
interpretation of Scripture in the Essenic spirit, if not 
derived from- Essenic tradition, as our scheme seems to 
suggest. 

If Israel’s fathers ‘ always resisted the Holy Ghost,’ 
as Stephen declared, and if the Holy Ghost had been 
withdrawn after the fall, as Paul implies, and as the 
^ Rom. X. 4-21; Dent. xxx. 11-20. 
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narrative about tbe Flood confirms, then the hohest 
Israehte could only have resisted an innate germ of 
good, a moral sensitiveness which, without preparing 
him for spiritual influences from above, might have 
prevented his yielding to the germ of evil. What 
Moses says about the Word in the heart of man, can 
only be referred to an inborn power of good. In all 
Scriptures attributed to him there is nothing which 
points to the future coming of the Holy Ghost, or a 
future hfe. The Israehte was placed by Moses under 
the stern and rituahstic discipline of the written law, 
which took no cognisance of conscience. For the law 
treats man as if he had no conscience ; and the object of 
the lawgiver seems to have been the formation of a con- 
science by moral precepts, and by imposing and sugges- 
tive ceremonies. But Paul attributes to Moses the in- 
tention, in the passage above quoted, to point to Jesus 
as by God raised from the dead, and thus determined to 
be the Son of God, or the Angel-Messiah, ‘ according to 
the spirit of hohness.’ The Apostle regards Jesus as 
the restorer of the Holy Ghost, and of the state of 
things which existed in Paradise. 

Between the time of the first and the manifestation of 
the second Adam man could not be saved. By the first 
or terrestrial ‘ man ’ came death, by the second or celes- 
tial ‘ Man ’ the resurrection of the dead. Thus Paul has 
paved the way for asserting the absolute necessity of a 
supernatural Messiah, an Angel-Messiah, as the Saviour 
of mankind. The Messiah, who was to spirituahse flesh 
and blood and to save it from corruption, Christ Jesus, 
is the incarnate Word or Angel of the Lord who was with 
Moses and the fathers in the wilderness, ‘ the spiritual 
Eock which followed the Israelites.’ 

We saw, that already ancient Eabbinical tradition 
calls the Angel of God the Eock. This figurative language 
here used refers to the passages in Exodus, where it is said 
that ‘ the Angel of God, which went before the camp of 
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Israel, removed and ■went beliind them ; and the pillar of 
the cloud went from before theii- face, and stood behind 
them, . . . it gave light by night to them.’ ‘Behold, I 
send an Angel before thee, to keep thee in the ivay, and to 
bring thee into the place which I have pi'epared. Be- 
ware of him, and obey his voice, provoke him not ; for 
he will not pardon your transgressions ; for mjr Fame is 
in him.’ ^ Wliat is said of the fiery pillar is said of the 
Angel who followed Israel. The Angel is described as 
the conveyancer of God’s ‘ Fame,’ which the Aaronites 
were ordered to ‘ put upon’ the children of Israel by 
pronouncing the blessing. ‘Thus’ God would ‘bless 
them.’ In this and in similar passages of the Old and 
Few Testaments the ‘Fame’ means Spirit or Word. 
The symbol of the Spirit or Word was fire, which was on 
all altars where God recorded his Fame and blessed 
Israel. For this reason the fiery serpent which Moses 
made of brass‘d is designated as the Word of God in the 
Book of Wisdom, where the Word of God is also com- 
pared ■with hghtning, to which the original figurative 
meaning of the serpent as fire from heaven referred. 
The Angel in whom is the Fame of God is therefore 
designated as the conveyancer of the Spirit or Word of 
God, and for this reason the ministers of God are con- 
nected ■with or symbolised by flanfing fire. 

We saw that, according to the Targum, it was the 
Memra or Word which followed the Israehtes, from 
which it follows that, according to Je-wish pre-Christian 
(Essenic ?) tradition, the Angel of God was the Word of 
God. He was called ‘ the Eock of the Church of Zion.’ 

Paul has designated the Angel-Messiah as the con- 
veyancer of the Spirit of God. This interpretation is in 
harmony -with the cardinal point of Paul’s doctrine 
about the Spirit of God, asserted to have been absent 
from mankind after the fall of the first and before the 

' Ex. sir. 19, 20 ; xxiii. 30, 21 ; xx. 24; Num. vi. 27. 

’ Inlletrew, Nachasli means ‘ brass ’ as well as ‘ serpent.’ 
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coming of the second Adam from heaven. But why 
does Paul call the Angel or Word of God, that is, Christ, 
the spiritual Eock, as Targumists or authorised inter- 
preters of Holy Writ had probably done before him ? 

According to Philo, the Word of God was figura- 
tively represented by the sun, which Messianic symbol 
took the place of the fire-symbol, and was represented 
by the central lamp of the Mosaic candlestick. In the 
midst of the same a vision in the Apocalypse of John 
describes the Word of God or Christ ; and we have 
connected, in another place, this symbolism of John 
and Philo with visions in the Books of Ezekiel and of 
Zechariah, as well as these with the Agni-sacrifice in 
the Eig-Veda. The seven lamps of the candlestick, we 
are told, referred to sun, moon, and five planets, and 
thus we may connect them with the seven pillars of the 
House or Church of the Wisdom of God, that is, of 
Christ, who is by this symbolism identified with the 
Word or Wisdom of GoA The seven pillars of the 
House of Wisdom were ‘ hewn out’ from the rock, as 
Israel was hewn from its great ancestors Abralaam and 
Sarah, who are by Isaiah compared to a rock.^ But the 
rock from which manldnd has been hewn is the great 
celestial progenitor, the aboriginal type of humanity, 
the Angel of ’ the Lord, the Angel-Messiah, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, ‘by’ whom all men are, according to 
Paulinic doctrine. 

We now understand why Paul attributes the creation 
of the world to Jesus Christ as the Word of God. Also 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews it is said that the worlds 
were framed by the Word of God. Paul writes : ‘ For 
though there be that are called gods, whether in heaven 
or in eartli (as there be gods many and lords many), 
but to us there is but one God, the Father, of whom 
are aU things, and we in him, and ‘ one Lord Jesus 

^ Das Symbol des Krcuzes hei alien Kationen, 112-114; ProT, ix, 1: 
Is. ILL 
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Christ, hy whom are all things, and we by him.’ Ac- 
cording to Paul’s gospel it was by Christ’s will and 
purpose, hy his grace, that ‘ though he was rich ’ yet 
for our sakes ‘ he was (became) poor,’ that, through his 
poverty we might be rich. By coming from heaven to 
earth, in the likeness of sinful flesh, Christ Jesus gave 
up the angelic and ‘ divine form ’ or ‘ form of God,’ and 
took upon him the form of a servant.^ 

Paul has accepted, developed, applied, and promul- 
gated the Essenic doctrine of the Angel-Messiah, as 
bringer of the Spirit of God to mankind. It cannot 
be proved, or even rendered probable, that an Angel- 
Messiah, and he as the bringer of the Holy Ghost, 
was expected by any body of Israelites, except by the 
Essenes and Therapeuts. With the latter we connected 
some of the Eabbis, and those Targumists whose doctrines 
have been transmitted to us by the Targumim. These 
Essenic doctrines were certainly proclaimed by Stephen, 
the first of the deacons among the Hellenists, or Greek- 
speaking Jews, some of whom seem to have belonged 
to the Therapeuts of Alexandria. If Stephen, the first 
provable preacher of Jesus as the Angel-Messiah, was 
a Therapeut, we understand why Paul, having gone 
over to his faith, promulgated this doctrine almost in 
the very words of Stephen, and why the Essenes of 
Judasa, who excluded aU Gentiles, regarded Paul as 
their enemy, after that he represented the doctrines of 
the universalist Essenes of Egypt, or of the Thera- 
peuts. 

Though Jesus had acknowledged the principle of 
uiiiversahty, the twelve Apostles did not at once openly 
recognise it. But the most essential difference between 
the preaching of Jesus and of his Apostles on one side, 
and the gospel of Paul on the other, centred in that of 
the Angel-Messiah, which Jesus had not acknowledged 

’ Hebr.xi, 3; 1 Cor. Tiii. 6, 6; comp. Pa. xxxiii, 6 ; 2 Cor. liii. 9; 
Phil. ii. 6. 
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or applied to liimself. K tlie Apostles at Jerusalem had 
preached the doctrine of the Angel-Messiah, the first, 
three Gospels would show that Jesus did reveal himself 
as such. The silence of the first Evangelists about this 
new Messianic doctrine can no longer be explained by 
the supposition that this doctrine belonged to a secret 
doctrine, forbidden by the Jewish authorities. For the 
Eastern doctrine of the Angel-Messiah, which had in 
the last instance been applied to Gautama-Buddha, 
must have belonged to the secret doctrine of the 
Essenes, since this doctrine cannot possibly be separated 
from other doctrines and rites which the Essenes have 
provably derived from the East. If the doctrine of the 
Angel-Messiah has by the Essenes first been applied to 
Jesus, and not till after his resurrection on ‘the third 
day according to the Scriptures,’ as we shall try to 
prove, then it will be explained why Paul derives from 
Christ’s resurrection the testimony for his being the Son 
of God, and therefore for his revelation as the spiritual 
Eock or Angel of God. It looks as if, until his resur- 
rection, this doctrine of the Angel-Messiah had not 
been applied to Christ Jesus. 

The probable connection of Stephen, and therefore 
of Paul, with the Essenes, has been confirmed by the 
equally probable connection of Ananias and others with 
the Essenes; yet this new standpoint for the critical 
examination of Paul and of his doctrine requires fur- 
ther support. In the first place, we shall trace back to 
an Essenian source the doctrine of Christ’s resurrection 
on the third day according to the Scriptures, as taught 
by Paul, and also his doctrine on the atonement ; and we 
shaU then consider Avhether the ‘ high probability ’ ex- 
pressed by Eusebius can be sufficiently established, that 
the Scriptures of the Therapeutic order have been used 
in the composition of Pauline Epistles, especially of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and that they have also been 
utilised for the composition of the Gospels transmitted 
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to US. Altliougli tills statement of the clinvcli-historian 
cannot be asserted to have been a pure invention, yet 
hitherto nothing has been brought forivard in support 
of it. If the Bishop’s opinion can be substantiated, our 
argument on the Essenic source of Pauline doctrines 
■wiU stand on firm ground. 

Tlie Resurrection of Christ. 

In the Old Testament, if literally interpreted, there 
is no trace either of an expected Angel-Messiah, nor of 
a Messiah who should visibly rise from the dead and 
ascend to heaven. We saw that the Essenes, to whom 
the disciples of John belonged, expected an Angel as 
Messiah, and that they tried to connect their new Mes- 
sianic and other doctrines with those of Moses, by a 
figurative interpretation of the Sci'iptures attributed to 
him. Among the Essenic Scriptures, which, according 
to Eusebius, have been used by the Evangelists and by 
Paul, there probably were such which referred to the 
resurrection of the Angel-Messiah whom they expected. 
Many disciples of John or Essenes are in the fourth 
Gospel recorded to have believed in Jesus, possibly as the 
Angel-Messiah, even before his death, although John 
seems to have died without such belief, according to the 
first three Gospels. When Paul wrote to the Corinthians 
that Jesus rose ‘ the third day according to the Scrip- 
tures,’ none of the Gospels transmitted to us existed. 
The Apostle, therefore, must have referred to the Mosaic 
Scriptures, at least according to their allegorical inter- 
pretation. Such figurative interpretation of Scripture 
can only be proved to have existed among Essenes. 
Prom this it already results, that the most ancient 
historical testimony of Christ’s resurrection stands in 
connection with the Essenic interpretation of Scripture. 
It can be proved that Paul referred to Moses as his 
original authority for his belief in the divinely caused 
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resurrection ot Christ. We will first show, that the 
tradition about this reported event, which was later re- 
corded in our Gospels, is so full of contradictions, that 
it cannot possibly have been the source for that which 
Paul believed. 

It is well known, that in the Gospel after Mark— the 
end of which, from the 8th verse of the last chapter, 
has been added later — no appearances of the risen Jesus 
are recorded. Three women found an open and empty 
grave, and they saw on the right side a young man, 
clothed in a white garment, who announced to them 
the resurrection of the crucified Jesus, and commis- 
sioned them to tell his disciples and Peter that they 
should go to Galilee, where they would see him. But 
trembling and amazement had possession of them, and 
they said nothing to any man. According to the 
account in Matthew, instead of a young man it is an 
Angel of the Lord who made the same announcement 
to the women, and gave them the same command, after 
that, preceded by an earthquake, he had descended 
from heaven and rolled back the stone from the door 
and sat upon it. The women departed quickly to bring 
the disciples word ; and on the way Jesus met them, 
whom they held by the feet and worshipped. This 
was also done by the eleven disciples when they saw 
him on the mountain in Gahlee, where Jesus had 
appointed them ; but some doubted. 

According to Luke the glad tidings were made 
known to the women at the grave by two men in 
shining garments, who reminded them how Jesus had 
foretold his crucifixion and resurrection on the third 
day. The words of the women seemed to the eleven 
and all the rest as ‘ idle tales,’ and they believed them 
not. Nothing is said of their going to Galilee ; and 
in direct opposition to this command, as recorded by 
Mark and Matthew, it is recorded in the Acts, that the 
risen Messiah had commanded the Apostles whom he 




uxicfcu oiiv/itiLL ilub ut^piiiT., iroiii: Jeru- 

Salem, but wait for the promise of the Father, about 
which he ha,d spoken' to them. ‘Hot many days 
hence, that is, after the forty days, of which the 
Gospels say nothing, they should be ‘ baptized -with the 
Holj/ ' Ghost. Ill Eccdrclaii'co ■ with this new version 
Luke relates how the risen Lord appeared at different 
times in or near Jerusalem. This Evangelist mentions 
in one_ passage as the day of the Messiah’s ascension 
the third day, in another the fortieth day after the 
burial. 

In the place of the young man in Mark, of the 
Angel m Matthew, and of the two men in Luke, the 
fourth Evangelist mentions two angels in white, sittino' 
the one at the head and the other at the feet where the 
body of Jesus had lain. Mary Magdalene having com- 
municated to them the cause of her weeping her not 

knowing to what place men had removed her Lord, 
on her turning round saw Jesus standing, and knew not 
diat It was Jesus, supposing him to be the gardener, 
Lut on hearing Jesus call her Mary, she turned herself, 
and said unto him, Eabboni, which is to say Master' 
1 Hereupon the risen Jesus appeared three times to the 


'ward to a visible resurrection of Jesus from 
Luke records that the eleven and the rest 
as ‘ idle tales ’ what the women reported to 
at the grave of Jesus, and therefore did not 
The fourth Evangelist relates that Peter 
were not convinced by Mary Magdalene, 
m the open and empty grave, and that only 
f grave, and seen the linen clothes 

, John did then see and believe, but ‘ as yet 
- not the Scriptures that he must rise again 
ead. ihe fact here recorded attests that Jesus 
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liad not predicted Ms resurrection ; and it explains the 
other fact, attested by all four Grospels, that in the early 
morning in question none of the Apostles had gone to 
the grave of Jesus, which they must have done had they 
expected his bodily resurrection. 

The first Apostle who is reported to have believed 
in the resurrection of Jesus did not connect at once with 
any passage in the Scriptures the unexpected occur- 
rence. Even John had to learn before he could beheve, 
if he ever did, what Paul believed a few years later, that, 
‘ according to the Scriptures,’ Jesus had risen from the 
dead on ‘ the third day.’ Can John, or any other of the 
twelve Apostles, ever have believed this ? 

Since the Scriptures of the Old Testament, even 
supposing that they refer to the death of the Messiah, 
do not fix the day of the year in which it should take 
place, and since these Scriptures certainly do not refer 
to the day of his resurrection, Paul’s belief presumes that 
two Mosaic institutions, typically interpreted, could be 
referred relatively to the former and to the latter, and 
that the days connected with these types were sepa- 
rated from each other by one day. These two typical 
institutions can have been no other than the slaying of 
the Paschal iamb on the 14th Nisan, and the presenta- 
tion of the firstling-sheaf or Paschal omer on the 16th 
Fisan. If it is only according to the narrative in the 
fourth Gospel that Jesus is imphed to have been cruci- 
fied on the 14th, and to have risen on the 16th Nisan, 
this tradition therein recorded harmonised with the 
solemn statement made by Paul to the Corinthians: 

Por I dehvered unto you first of all, what I also (among 
others) received,’ that is, that Jesus died, was buried, 
and rose again ‘the third day according to the Scrip- 
tures.’ 

On the above assumption it would further follow 
that the tradition about the resurrection of Jesus on the 
third day after his death, as recorded in the Gospel 
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after ^ John, was unknown to Peter and John in the 
morning of the 16th Msan, when thej* as yet knew not 
the bcriptures that Christ ninst rise again from the 
dead. Finally, if in no other Gospel than in tlie fourth 
tile types of the Paschal lamb and of the Paschal 
omer are represented as having received their anti- 
types, the one type by the death of Jesus on the 14th 
and the other by his resurrection on the 16th Kisan it 
follows conclusively either that the composers of the 
hrst three Gospels erred when they narrated the cruci- 
ixion of Jesus to have taken place on the loth ISTisan 
or that the tradition about the date of this event as 
recorded in the fourth Gospel, is not historical. It can 
be rendered probable that this tradition in the fourth 
Gospel was invented, sooner or later, for the purpose of 
fottmg It appear that Jesus was the antitype of the 
aschal lamb and of the Paschal omer, and that he rose 
the tmrd day according to the Scriptures, as Paul de- 
clared. Prom whence can this tradition have come 
^diich IS testified by Paul, and in the fourth 

It is quite certain that, according to the first three 
Pvangehsts, Jesus ate the Paschal lamb with his dis- 
ciples on the 14th Msan, before he sufiered on the 15th 
Msan; and it is impossible to assume that Matthew, 
Luke, and Mark foUowed an erroneous tradition as to 
lese dates. These EvangeHsts knew that Jesus was 
criicified on the 15th Eisan, the day after the slayinw 
and eating of the Paschal lamb. Prom this it follows 
tl at If hey beheved in the resurrection of Jesus on 
le third day, that day must have been the 17th Msan 
H, however we assume that Matthew, Mark and Luke 

tS fourth vT ”, f “ T” “ 

tile touith Evangelist is alone riglit when he clear] v 

implies that the crucifixion took place already on the 
14th Msan, it would foUow with equal force that if 
Jesus rose on the third day, he did so, not on the 17th 
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but on tbe 16th Nisan. The different statements about 
the day of the crucifixion must have led to different 
statements with regard to the day of the resurrection, 
if the latter event had to be accomphshed on the third 
day after the former. Yet, in the first three Gospels, 
the resurrection of Jesus is as clearly as in the fourth 
Gospel described to have taken place on the first day of 
the week as it began to dawn. 

If it can be shown that, according to the fourth Gos- 
pel, the day of the resurrection was the third day after the 
slaying of the Paschal lamb, and was also the third 
day after the death of Jesus, then it will be proved that the 
resurrection is in all four Gospels implied to have taken 
place on the 16th Nisan, and in the very same.hours of 
early morning when the firstling-sheaf or Paschal omer 
was presented in the Temple. From this it will follow 
with mathematical certainty, that according to the first 
three Gospels Jesus rose on the second day after his 
death, and that according to the fourth Gospel he rose, 
as Paul declared, ‘on the third day according to the 
Scriptures.’ Now, the first day of the week, the Sun- 
day of the Christians, is in all the Gospels mentioned as 
the day of the resurrection of Jesus, whilst the cruci- 
fixion took place according to the fourth Gospel one day 
earher than according to the first three. It follows, that 
according to the latter Jesus was buried on the day pre- 
vious to his resuiTection, that is on the Sabbath, but ac- 
cording to the fourth Gospel on the Friday, so that the 
resurrection took place on the third day, thus corre- 
sponding with the presentation of the first barley-meal, 
which ‘ according to the Scriptures ’ had to take place 
the third day after the slaymg of the Paschal lamb. 

Does the fourth Gospel imply that Jesus died on the 
14th Nisan contemporaneously with the slaying of the 
Paschal lamb, and that he rose on the 16th Nisan con- 
temporaneously with the presentation of the Paschal 
omer? 
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At the outset it may be observed that unless the day 
of the resurrection of Jesus was the 16th hTisan, that is 
the third day after the slaying of the lamb, the Old 
Testament would contain no possible type, and the New 
Testament no antitype, to justify Paul’s declaration that 
Jesus rose on the third day ‘ according to the Scriptures.’ 
If Jesus by his resurrection fulfilled the type of the 
Paschal omer on the 16th Nisan, he must have fulfilled 
by his death on the 14th Nisan the type of the Paschal 
lamb. Only according to the fourth Gospel, as we shall 
see, have these two Mosaic types been fulfilled by Jesus, 
and here only is he designated as the Lamb of God, 
again in harmony with Paul’s preaching. It is only in 
the Gospel after John that the Paptist is recorded to 
have pointed to him as ‘ the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world ’ ; it is only here that Jesus is 
recorded to have spoken of the eating of his flesh and 
the drinking of his blood ; and finally it is here only that 
Jesus is not recorded to have eaten the Paschal lamb 
with his disciples on the day before his crucifixion. 
Jesus could not have done this if the lamb Avas not yet 
slain on that day, and if the day after his last supper 
was the 14th Nisan, when contemporaneously with the 

slaying, and as antitype of the lamb, he was to be cruci- 
fied. 

These peculiarities in the fourth Gospel Avould show, 
even if taken by themseNes, that according to the 
ourth Gospel Jesus was the antitype of the Paschal 
lamb, and in this sense the Lamb of God. But other 
statements in the same Gospel confirm the assertion that, 
according to the same, Jesus died on the 14th Nisan 
contemporaneously with the slaying of the lamb. The 
anointing of Jesus before his death is here related to 
have taken place ‘ six days’ before the Passover, and 
yet It IS imphed that the day of anointing was the 10th 
hlisan, the same day when the Paschal lamb had to be 
set apart. For the Initiated would understand, that the 
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sixtli day before the Passover, when Jesus was anointed 
with oil unto the day of his burying, pointed to the day 
when the Paschal lamb was slain, to the 14th Nisan, 
when according to the fourth Grospel, as we shall see, 
the burial of Jesus took place, of him who was pro- 
claimed as the Paschal Lamb of the new confession. 

The 10th Nisan began in the evening of the 9th, 
and the 14th lasted untd the morning of the 15th, so 
that although only four days Avere required between the 
setting apart and the slaying of the Paschal lamb, six 
days could be reckoned between these events. 

Again, the omission of the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper in the fourth Gospel is at once explained if in 
that record Jesus was to be designated as the antitype 
of the Paschal lamb. It is not necessary to assume an 
unaccountable ‘ incompleteness in S. John’s narrative ’ 
AAnth regard to a subject on which we are led ‘ to 
expect great fulness of detail,’ by the circumstantiaHty 
with which the Paschal account in the fourth Gospel 
beginsd If it was one of the chief objects of this 
Gospel to estabhsh, at least by implication, the new 
symbolism and doctrine about the Messianic Paschal 
Lamb, then no notice could be taken, in this Scripture, 
of an institution which, in the first three Gospels, is 
clearly stated to have been ordained after the slaying 
and the eating of the Paschal lamb. 

Thus far we have advanced the following arguments, 
tending to estabhsh the fact that in the fourth Gospel 
the date of the crucifixion is implied to have been the 
14th Nisan, not the 15th, as in the other Gospels.^ 

^ Dr. Edersiieim, The Temple^ its Ministry and Sei'vices at the time of 
Jesus Christy published by the Religious Tract Society, 1874. 

^ Oauoii Farrer admits the discrepancy between tlie first three Gospels 
and the fourth Gospel about the day of the death of Jesus, and considers the 
account in the fourth Gospel as the historical one. Dr. Edersheim tries to 
show that according to all four Gospels the crucifixion took place on the 15th 
Nisan. He ^ tenaciously holds ’ the doctrine of ^ the plenary inspiration ’ of 
the Bible. 
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The Gospel in whicli alone Jesus is called the Lamb of 
God must connect his death with the slaying of the 
Paschal lamb on the 14th Msan, in order to support 
the new Messianic attribute by the fulfilment of a type 
from the Old^ Testament. Again, in this Gospel the 
day of anointing can be explained so as to refer to the 
14th hiisan as the day of the crucifixion. Pinally, if 
Jesus instituted a new rite on the day before he sufi 
fered, that rite could not by him have been connected 
with his eating of the .Paschal lamb with the disciples, 
as attested by the fii'st three Gospels, if on the following- 
day he was to be crucified, contemporaneoxxsly with the 
slaying of the Paschal lamb, as the fourth Gospel 
imphes. 

To these three indirect proofs of the above assertion, 
a direct proof has to be added. It is stated in the 
fourth Gospel that after the supper, -when Judas had 
betiayed Jesus, the Jews ‘ w'ent not into the judgment 
haU, lest they should be defiled, but that they might 
eat the Passover.’ According to this statement, the 
supper and the betrayal had taken place on the 13th, 
not on the 14th Hisan, on which day the Passover, that 
is, the Paschal lamb, was eaten, and had been eaten 
by Jesus with his disciples, if the first three Evangehsts 
can be trusted. But according to the fourth Gospel, 
on the day after the supper and betrayal Jesus was to 
be crucified contemporaneously with the slaying of the 
Paschal lamb. 

Since all Evangelists by direct, and Paul by indirect 
statements, explain the eating of the Passover as the 
eating of the Paschal lamb, no notice need be taken of 
the attempt to prove that exceptionally in this passage 
of the fourth Gospel, the eating of the Passover is not 
to be referred to the lamb, but to the eating of the 
chagiga of unleavened bread with bitter herbs. The 

iTu the 

14th Nisan, but it was also eaten on the 15th Nisan, on 
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■vvliicli day Levitical purity was likewise required for 
so doing.^ 

We ai’e now in a position to assert, that only ac- 
cording to statements made by Paul and in the fourth 
Gospel, Jesus rose on the third day after his death 
‘ according to the Scriptures.’ We repeat the question 
we have raised : Whence can this tradition have come? 

Paul writes to the Corinthians, to whom he had 
first communicated this tradition, that ‘ he also ’ had 
received it, therefore as others had done before him. 
Who can these have been ? Certainly not the Apostles, 
of whom not one expected anything so extraordinary 
after the burial of Jesus as a visible and corporeal 
resurrection of the same. The Apostles had not con- 
nected the expected resuscitation of the dead on the 
third day, already mentioned in the Zendavesta, with 
the offering of the barley-meal on the third day after 
the slaying of the Paschal lamb, which Moses had 
ordered. Again, Jesus had not been crucified con- 
temporaneously with the lamb on the 14th, instead of 
the 15th Msan. Otherwise the idea might have sug- 
gested itself to the Apostles, that the ceremonials 
ordered by the law for the 14th and the 16th Msan, 
according to God’s eternal purpose, would be anti- 
typically fulfilled by the death and resurrection of 
Jesus. After the crucifixion the Apostles might have 
looked forward with a holy expectation to the 16 th 
Msan, if this day had been the third instead of the 
second after his death. Since we must regard this 
reckoning as correct, it is absolutely clear that those 
passages in the first three Gospels, according to which 
Jesus is said to have predicted or confirmed his resur- 
rection on the third day, are unhistorical, and have 
been inserted for the purpose of misleading the readers.^ 

1 Wieseler, followed by Dr. Edersbeim, h <?. 

® Matt, xvi, 21 5 xvii. 22, 23 ; xx. 17 ; Mark viii. 31 j ix. 30, 31 ; x. 34 j 
Luke ix. 22, comp. 45 ; xviii. 33 j xxiv. 7, 21, 44. 
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Among these statements, the most important ai-e 
contained in the narrative of the disciples of Emmaiis, 
who ‘on the first day in the week,’ thus on the 16th 
Nisan, as we know from the fourth Gospel, are said to 
have believed this was ‘ the third day ’ after the cruci- 
fixion. Luke cannot have inserted this narrative, since 
he knew, as his Gospel testifies, that this day was the 
second after the crucifixion. For the same reason, the 
two disciples on their return to Jerusalem cannot have 
convinced the assembled eleven, that He who had been 
crucified on the day previous to the 16th Fisan was 
risen on the 16th Fisan, as on the third day after his 
crucifixion. The testified apparition of the risen Jesus 
in their midst could not turn the second day into the 
third. Thus even the possibility falls to the gi'ennd, 
that Jesus, on his appearing to the eleven and the 
disciples of Emmaus, could have reminded them of the 
words which he had spoken to them whilst he was yet 
with them, ‘ that all things must be fulfilled which were 
written in the law of Moses, in the Prophets, and in the 
Psalms, concerning him, saying unto them : Thus it is 
written, and thus it behoved Christ to sufler and to rise 
from the dead the third day.’ 

This narrative cannot be accepted as a proof that 
the day of the reported apparition near Emmaus, to 
which Paul does not refer in his enumeration of the 
apparitions of Jesus after death, was ‘ the third day ’ after 
his crucifixion. Yet the account shows that those who 
inserted it at the end of the Gospel after Luke regarded 
it as an introduction to the narrative published or to 
be published in the fourth Gospel. They claimed the 
sanction of Jesus, expressed before and after his cruci- 
fixion, for the typical reference of the slaying of the 
Paschal lamb on the 14th, and of the offering of the 
omer on the 16th Fisan, respectively, to his death and 
resurrection, as the Messiah or Christ foretold by the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms. This intentionally 
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invented narrative was to confirm the fourth gospel 
and to rectify the first three Gospels. Accordingly, the 
twelve Apostles ought to have understood the Scriptiires 
and known that Jesus must rise from the dead, they 
ought to have watched at the sepulchre ‘ in the end ot 
the Sahhath as it began to dawn toward the first day ot 
the week.’ This their unaccountable ignorance is ex- 
plained by one of the later inserted passages in Luke, in 
which we are told that the disciples ‘ understood not 
this saying, and it was hid from them, that they per- 
ceived it not’; that is, the saying of Jesus, about the 
Son of Man being betrayed into the hands of men, 
which is said to have been by Jesus connected with the 
prophecy of his rising on ‘ the third day.’ ^ 

It follows from this, that neither before or at any 
time after the 16 th Msan any one of the twelve 
Apostles can have believed in the resurrection ot Jesus 
‘the third day according to the Scriptures.’ For the 
day on which the Apostles, called by women to the 
sepulchre, are stated to have seen and believed what 
they did not expect, was not tlie third day after the 
burial, but the second. The Twelve may have believed 
in the resurrection of Jesus on the second day, as such 
is reported in the first three Gospels, but they can never 
have believed that this occurred ‘according to the 
Scriptures,’ in which not a single passage, however figu- 
ratively interpreted, can be made to point to Messiah s 
resurrition on the day after his death Ihns it is 
proved by evidence drawn from the Old and the JNew ies- 
lament, that the twelve Apostles did not belong to those, 
of whom Paul clearly implies, that they had before 
him received this tradition about the resurrection ^ of 
Christ on ‘ the third day according to the Scriptures.’ 

In order to answer the question, who these can 
have been, who ‘ also,’ like Paul, had received this tra- 
dition, unknown to the twelve Apostles, we are led to 
I Lulve ix. 45, comp. 23. 
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surmise that they may have been Essenes, who alone 
among the Jews recognised a figurative interpretation 
of Scripture, such as is demanded by the Paulinic doc- 
trine of the resurrection on ‘ the third day according - 
to the Scriptures.’ 

We pointed out, that the forerunner of the Messiah 
expected by the Essenes would be Elijah the tishbite, 
or stranger, the chariot or ‘ rechab ’ of Israel, probably 
one of the Eechabites, with whom we have connected 
the Essenes.^ This Messiah, who was to come in the 
spirit of Elijah, was expected to bring about the general 
resurrection from the dead. The resurrection of departed 
man was connected by Oriental tradition with the third 
day after his death.^ The Essene, who was weU 
acquainted with Oriental tradition, might therefore 
expect, that the Messiah, whether an incarnate Angel 
or not, as an introduction and announcement of the 
general resurrection, would rise on the third day after 
his death as firsthng or ‘ firstfruit of them that sleep.’ 
Sooner or later, this expectation would begin to take 
root among the Essenes. At all events, after that Jesus 
had died at the time of the Passover, the idea must 
have suggested itself, to connect the three days between 
the slaying of the lamb and the offering of the flour 
from the first ripened corn, with the three days which 
might possibly have elapsed between the death and the 
resurrection of Jesus as the Messiah. The crucifixion 
had been accomphshed in such a hurried manner that to 
many, especially to the Essenes, who chiefly hved in the 
country, it may have been doubtful, whether Jesus had 
died on the 15th or on the 14th Nisan. Those Essenes 
who beheved in the latter date must have looked to 
the 16th Nisan with an extreme excitement, with a holy 

^ Not onlj^ is tlie personal appearance of Elijali described like that of tbe 
Bapiist, but the chief events in the lives of both took place in the same 
wilderness of the Dead Sea^ where the Essenes had their settlements. 

® Comp. Spiegel, Acad, det' Wm. VI, § 89 ff.j Uie Flejadeii^ 71. 
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expectation. Those who, hke the Baptist, had doubted 
whether Jesus was He that should come, must have 
expected to see their doubts set aside or confirmed at 
morning-dawn on this day. If Jesus should then rise 
visibly, and on the supposition that he had died on the 
14th Nisan, he was powerfully manifested, not only as 
the firsthng of the general resurrection, and as Son of 
God, as the Essenes expected of the Messiah, but his 
death and resurrection had been typified by two Mosaic 
institutions, by the slaying of the Paschal lamb and the 
offering of the Paschal omer. 

Delegates from the Sanliedrim had, already on the 
14th Nisan, chosen a spot in a field near Jerusalem, 
where a few bundles of the first ripened barley were 
reaped at sunset on the 15th Msan, and brought into 
the court of the Temple. The corn having been duly 
prepared, an omer of barley-flour, the tenth part of an 
ephah, was, in the earliest morning-hour of the 16th 
Nisan, offered in the Temple. Since the previous day, 
the 15th Hisan, the first day of the Paschal Feast 
was kept holy as a Sabbath, on whatever day of the 
week it might fall, the time of the presentation of the 
Paschal omer could not be more accurately referred to 
than in the words in which, in the Gospel after Matthew, 
the time of the resurrection of Jesus on that same day 
is determined : ‘ In the end of the Sabbath, as it began 
to dawn towards the first day of the week.’ On ‘ the 
morrow after the (Paschal) Sabbath,’ and the third day 
after the slaying of the Paschal lamb, when the barley- 
sheaf, or rather the omer of barley-flour, was waved by 
the priests before the Lord, and when the Israelites 
offered ‘ an h e-lamb without blemish ’ for a burnt-offer- 
ing, it was on that day that Jesus was believed to have 
been visibly raised from the dead, and on the clouds of 
heaven, as the son of man of the Danielic vision, to 
have been brought before God. 

The following parallel between the offering of the 
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firstling-slieaf and the reported resurrection of Jesus 
could not but strike the Essene, who, ou the strength of 
his figurative interpretation of Scripture, expected an 
Angel-Messiah. After the slaying of the Paschal lamb 
on the 14th Nisan, on the third day folio-wing, in the 
early morning hours of the 16th Nisan, a measure of 
flour obtained from the first ripened corn, from the 
firstling-sheaf, -was offered before God, which sheaf of 
the first ripened barley had been on the 15th Nisan cut 
off from the land which bore it, from a field outside 
Jerusalem. Thus the early ripened or early perfected 
servant of God ‘ was cut off from the land of the living,’ 
and for the transgression of God’s people ‘ was he stricken. ’ 
Jesus was ‘ brought as a lamb to the slaughter,’ as anti- 
type of the Paschal lamb ; his life was made ‘ an offering 
for sin ’ on a hiH outside Jerusalem ; they gave him ‘ his 
grave with the wicked,’ and heaped stones upon it, as 
on graves of malefactors,^- ‘ though he had done wrong 
to no man, neither was deceit in his mouth.’ But ‘ by 
his -wisdom,’ he, Jesus, the servant of God, has ‘justified 
many,’ he has borne ‘ their iniquities,’ he has borne ‘ the 
sins of many,’ and ‘made intercession for the trans- 
gressors.’ ‘ Free from the travail of his soul,’ he has 
‘satisfied his eyes;’ for ‘the third day according to 
the Scriptures,’ God raised him from the dead, as ‘ the 
firstfruits of them that sleep ’ ; the ‘ One hke a son of 
man,’ was on the clouds of heaven brought before God. 
This parallel presupposes the 14th Nisan for Christ’s death. 

A very different parallel would suggest itself to those 
who believed that Jesus had died, not on the 14th, but 
on the 15th Nisan, and who did not expect the Messiah 
promised by Moses to be an incarnate Angel, or the 
antitype of the Paschal lamb, the Lamb of God, nor 
that he would rise from the dead ‘the third day 
according to the Scriptures.’ 

^ Possible reference to Jeremiab, wbo was stoned to death in Egypt, ac- 
cording to Epiphanius. The Hebrew word ^ Hamah/ hill or height, often 
refers to idolatrous heights*. Bunsen’s Bihekocrh to Is, liii. 
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On the 15th Nisan, according to generally received 
tradition, the Sinaitic law had been given ; and this was 
the day on which Israel, the firstborn of nations, was 
hberated from the Egyptian house of bondage, after 
that on the previous day the Passover had been slain. 
According to this typical parallel the spiritual liberation 
which Jesus had brought had been accomphshed on 
the 15th, not on the 14th Msan, and it stood in no con- 
nection with the Mosaic institutions of the 14th and of 
the 16th Nisan. 

Only through the mediation of Essenes can Paul 
‘also,’ as Essenes before him, have received the tradi- 
tion, that Christ rose ‘the third day according to the 
Scriptures.’ Other circumstances hkewise point to the 
Essenic origin of this doctrine, which the Apostles at 
Jerusalem can be proved not to have recognised. The 
new doctrine of Christ as the Lamb of God, that is, 
as antitype of the Paschal lamb, and which cannot be 
separated from the new doctrine about Messiah’s resur- 
rection ‘according to the Scriptures,’ has been recorded, 
as by Paul and the fourth Gospel, so in the essentially 
Essenic Epistle of Barnabas, which we shah later consider. 

The disciples of John in the second century, the 
Essenic JeAvs, like the JeAvish Christians, kept the legal 
Passover on the 14th Msan, when Jesus had eaten the 
Paschal lamb Avith his disciples according to the first 
three Gospels. JeAvs and Jewish Christians formed the 
anti-Paidinic party of the Quartodecimans, and denied 
that Jesus died on the 14th Msan, or that on that day 
a redeeming sacrifice by Christ could have taken place. 
But, in harmony with the fourth Gospel, the elders of 
the Church at Eome maintained in the Paschal dispute 
the anti-Q,uartodeciman tradition, which Avas that of 
Paul and also, as Ave may now assume, of the Essenic 
Christians. The statements in the fourth Gospel are at 
the end of it attested as true by certain persons, Avhom 
Ave may regard as elders of the Eoman Church. 
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The Eoman and Paulinian party, which took its stand 
on the Gospel after John, was opjDOsed during this dis- 
pute by the Asiatic Chui-ch, represented by Polycarp, as 
direct disciple of John, and bishop of Smyrna, who 
visited Rome in 165. He failed to persuade the bishop 
(Pope) Anicetiis that, in accordance with the Apostle 
John’s practice, the 14th Nisan ought to be kept by 
fasting, and that the contrary tradition of Roman elders 
ought not to be opposed to Apostolic tradition. Tlie 
Paschal dispute conlirms the continued existence of two 
parties in the Christian Church, and their connection 
respectively with original Apostolic and vdth Paulinic 
tradition, as the latter is recorded in the fourth Gospel, 
in contradiction to the tradition contained in the 
first three Gospels.^ We may also infer, that the 
Gentile Christians, who kept aloof from the Jewish 
Christians, and still assembled in separate churches in 
Rome about the middle of the second century, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Justin Martyr, had then risen 
in this city to higher influence. It is the time when 
the leading Gnostics (Essenes?) flocked to Rome, when 
they addressed the question to the elders of this 
Church, whether it be expedient to pour new Avine, 
possibly the Essenic-Paulinian doctrine, into old skins? 
It was by the chiefs of the Jews, probably by the 
elders of the essentially Jewish-Chiistian Cliurch in 
Rome, said to have been founded by Peter, whom Paul 
caRed a Jew at Antioch, that Paul Avas regarded as the 
member of a sect ‘everyAvhere spoken against.’ 

In the fourth Gospel, Avhere alone the narratives 
about the crucifixion and resurrection correspond AAuth 
the two Mosaic types, as Avith Paulinian and probably 
Essenic tradition, the statement is contained, of Avliich 
there is no trace anywhere else, that several of tlie 

* Eus. B.E.N. 24; comp. IV. 14; III. 36. Hier. Be Fir. iU. 17; Chron. 
Paseh., 267. Comp. Hilgenfeld, Eirdeitung in das N.T., Erste Ansa. 403 f., 
698, 730, 736, 
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disciples ■vvhoiii Jesus had chosen, were disciples of 
John or Essenes, and that many of the Baptist’s disciples 
believed in Jesus before he made his entry into Jeru- 
salem. Again, Paul designates Jesus as the firstfruits 
or firstling of them that sleep — as if he had in view 
the type of the firstling-sheaf. Finally, as only in the 
fourth Gospel the parable of the corn of wheat is con- 
tained, which brings not forth fruit unless it die, so 
Paul writes : ‘ 'What thou sowest,’ that is, a mere corn 
or grain, ‘ is not quickened unless it die.’ The writers 
of both passages may have had in view the first ripened 
corn offered in the morning of the resurrection-day. 

The Essenic origin of the tradition about the resur- 
rection of Jesus on ‘ the third day according to the 
Scriptures,’ will increase in probability in the same 
degree as it may become possible to connect the fourth 
Gospel with Essenian, Pauhnic, and Eoman tradition. 
Already now we are enabled to assert, that the narra- 
tives about the resurrection, contained in the first three 
Gospels, have been added to the revised text of the 
jnost ancient Gospels, probably not before the publi- 
cation of the Fourth Gospel in the second century. For 
we have proved by comparison of the Scriptures, that 
the resurrection of Jesus, testified by Paul and the 
fourth Gospel as having taken place ‘ the third day 
according to the Scriptures,’ was neither expected by 
the twelve Apostles, nor can at any time have been 
believed by them. 


The Appmitions of Jesus after Death. 

Pa,ul asserts that the twelve Apostles, convinced by 
apparitions, had proclaimed the resurrection of Jesus 
to beheving audiences. But he does not say that any 
of these apparitions of Jesus took place at the empty 
grave, or that an empty grave had been attested, nor 
that these apparitions convinced the Twelve that J esiis 
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had risen ‘ the third day according to the Scri|)tures.’ 
Paul assures us that all the Apostles preached Christ 
risen from the dead : ‘ Whether it be I or they, so we 
preach and so ye believed.’ The Apostle does not say 
that all the Apostles preached like him, ‘ that Christ 
died for our sins according to tlie Scriptures, ■ tliat is 
as antitype of the Paschal lamb, ‘ and that he was 
buried and that he rose again the third day according 
to the Scriptures,’ that is, as antitype of the Paschd 
omer. The twelve Apostles could not believe in the 
resurrection of Jesus on the third day, and therefore, 
also not that he was the antitype of the Paschal lamb* 
and in this sense the Lamb of God. Nor can it be 
asserted that either they or Paul beheved that the 
body of Jesns in the grave had been vsaved from 
corruption. It is all the more important that the 
narratives about apparitions of Jesus after death rest 
on better evidence. We have sufficient ground for our 
conviction, that by his appealing after death, wherever 
and whenever it may have been, Jesus has confiimied 
the ancient belief in a life beyond the grave, and he 
has raised that traditional belief to an incontrovertible 
fact. As such, the resurrection of Jesus has been- 
asserted by the first teachers of Christianity, althousyh 
they could not and did not all agree as to the supposed 
typical and supernatural import of this event. ^ 

When seventeen years after the conversion of Paul 
to the faith of Stephen in the risen Jesus as the Ano-el- 
Messiah of the Essenes, the Apostles at Jerusalem gave 
him the hand of feUowship, they did so because they 
could not shut their eyes to the fact, that ‘ he that 
wrought for Peter unto the Apostleship among the 
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circumcision,’ the same wrought also for Paul ‘ unto 
the Gentiles.’ He who had chosen the twelve Apostles, 
was by them believed to be the man whom God 
anointed or made Christ, ‘ with the Holy Ghost and 
with power,’ and who as anointed man was ‘ the Son of 
the hving God.’ The same Jesus of Nazareth was re- 
garded by Stephen, by Paul and others, as the anointed 
Angel of God who had appeared to Moses, and to the 
Fathers in the wilderness, and had risen the third day 
after his death, ‘ according to the Scriptures.’ On this 
latter point the twelve Apostles could agree to differ 
with Paul, whilst all disciples of Jesus beheved and 
preached that Jesus lives, that he died and rose again, 
whether he was an anointed man or an anointed angel. 
Such a conviction, caused and confirmed by apparitions 
of Jesus after death, even if we assume that they had 
not in fact originated from a non-human source, would 
suffice to enable the Apostles to cast off aU fear and 
despondency, and to merge their differences, preaching, 
at the risk of their lives, Jesus crucified and risen. 

With regard to the recorded apparitions of Jesus 
after death, two more or less probable suppositions 
have to be considered. Either they originated in man, 
all or some of them, or they were determined by a 
non-human will. Possibly for more than a century 
before the commencement of the Christian era, those 
who were initiated in the mysteries of Essenic tradition 
seem to have cherished the hope, that the Angel- 
Messiah, whom they expected would rise on the third 
day after the slaying of the Paschal lamb as antitype 
of the same and of the Paschal omer. It cannot be- 
denied that these expectations, even if we assume them 
to have been caused by the crucifixion of Jesus about 
the time of the slaying of the Paschal lamb, might 
mislead men into regarding what may have been mere 
phantoms, called forth by the intensity of their feeling, 
as real apparitions caused from -without, such as they 
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believed— we think rightly-to have been the excen- 
tional privilege of individuals in all ages. ^ 

On the other side, it can be ai'gued that the devout 
and mystically trained mind of the Essenes midit have 
piepared them in an exceptional manner for seeing and 
rightly interpreting real, that is, objectively deterniined 
apparitions. It may be surmised, that thus trained’ 
the spiritual nature of the Essenes might have received 
a higher development; that the Essenes mio-ht thus 
have been enabled to discern the typical import of the 

aschal lamb and of the Paschal omer ; and that the 
Essenes might have been led rightly to expect the 
resurrection of Jesus on ‘the third day according to 
the Scriptures.’ Assuming this, it could be held that 
Jesus, the Angel-Messiah, was before Abraham, that 
he participated in the glory of God before the creation 
of the world, that the One like a son of man was 
bi ought before God on the clouds of heaven. 

On either supposition, whether Jesus did or whetlmr 
Im did not reaUy appear to some after his death, the 
fact would remain, that what some men in bygone 
times had vainly desired to see and to hear, was seen and 
heard by contemporaries of Jesus, that is, they saw 

deih apparitions after 

death of a m an according to others of an incarnate Aimel. 

hose who believed that Jesus really appeared to them 
after his death, may have had, and they beheved they 
had, exceptional and direct spiritual communion with 
a departed spirit, with a human soul raised in power 
Nor need we think that this was the exclusive privilege 
of a few in the Apostolic age. 

The Day of Pentecost. 

r to ^e doctrines promulgated by Paul a 

Msible, local, or limited communicatiom,of the^Spirit’of 
God was not to be expected, even after the resiOTection 
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of Clirist. Although the Apostle refers to the annual 
day of Pentecost, he does not refer to the Pentecostal 
miracle. It is even more surprising that his unsparing 
opponents in the Galatian and other Ghurches do not 
appear to have raised the objection to Paul’s Apostle- 
ship, that he had not on the day of Pentecost received 
the Holy Ghost together with the twelve Apostles. 
Against such a charge of inferiority Paul must have 
defended himself in his Epistles, if it had ever been 
made. Far from admitting such a manifestation of tlie 
Spirit as man could have heard and seen, and as if 
during his lifetime no tradition about the Pentecostal 
miracle existed, Paul compares the manifestation of 
God’s Spirit with what neither eye has seen nor ear 
heard or man’s mind could conceive. Yet the account 
of the Pentecostal miracle as transmitted by the Acts is 
essentially in harmony with the spirit of Paul’s clearly 
imphed doctrine about the withdrawal of God’s Spirit 
from mankind after the fall, and on the restoration of this 
power of God after the death of Christ, when he was 
made ‘ a curse for us ’ so ‘ that we might receive the 
promised Spirit through faith.’ 

The Acts commence with the command given on 
the Mount of Olives to the Apostles by the risen Jesus, 
‘ through the Holy Ghost ’ and at the end of forty days, 
that they should wait at Jerusalem ‘ for the promise of 
the Father,’ which they had heard from him, that is, 
for the sending of the Spirit of truth, about which, 
according to the fourth Gospel, Jesus had spoken to his 
disciples. ‘ Hot many days hence,’ or, rather, ‘ not long 
after these days,’ after these forty days of which neither 
Paul nor the Gospels give any account, the Apostles 
would be ‘ baptized with the Holy Ghost.’ This dis- 
tinction of the future spiritual baptism through the 
Messiah from the baptism with water had been made 
by John the Baptist or Essene, again according to the 
fourth Gospel, when he pointed to that which Jesus, 
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the Lamb of God, would do. Tlie spiritual baptism of 
the Apostles at Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, thus 
announced, is directly connected with a recorded pro- 
phecy of John the Baptist or Essene about the future 
coining of the Holy Ghost, of the existence of which 
certain disciples of John declared to Paul they had 
heard ^nothing. ‘ When the day of Pentecost was fully 
come,’ or ‘ as the day of Pentecost was approaching its 
fulfilment, that is, when the time had come for” the 
fulfilment of what the Jewish feast of Pentecost was 
held to have prefigured, probably only by the allego- 
rising Essenes, a beginning of the re-estabhshed rule'^of 
God's Spirit took place, in haimiony with the prophecy 
of John the Baptist or Essene as confirmed by the 
risen Jesus. 

Hot long after the forty days, during which Jesus 
‘ showed himself alive after his passion by many infalhble 
proofs ’ or demonstrations, when he had been seen of 
the Apostles, and had spoken to them about the kingdom 
of God, that is, on the fiftieth day after his resurrection, 
was a great day in the Jewish calendar. Fifty days after 
the solemnity of the beginning of the harvest, early on 
the 16th Hisan, seven weeks after the ofiering of the 
firstling-sheaf or Paschal omer, after the time when 
the last wheat had ripened, the end of the harvest was 
solemnised. Of the last ripened wheat two loaves were 
made and offered to the Lord in the name of Israel. 
Also two lambs were offered as thank-offering, followed 
by fire- and sin-offerings and by festive meals. Jesus 
had died on the 14th Nisan, as antitype of the Paschal 
lamb, and had been raised again on the 16th Hisan, 
as antitype of the firsthng-sheaf. So Paul and the 
fourth Gospel testify, and so the aUegorising Essenes 
seem to have believed. This Messianic symbolism neces- 
^'ily suggested, that fifty days after the resurrection of 
Lhnst, thus contemporaneously with the Jewish Pen- 
tecost, the disciples who foUowed him in the spiritual 
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regeneration, and wlio might be compared with the later 
ripened wheat, that these brethren would be added, as 
it were, to the Lord’s offertory. Also of the Jewish day 
of Pentecost it had to be expected that it would have a 
typical and Messianic importance. If the risen Christ had 
promised that in a few days the Apostles would be 
baptized with the Holy Ghost, as John had predicted, 
then an extraordinary operation of God’s Spirit must 
have been expected on .that fiftieth day. 

The Acts presume that the Apostles at Jerusalem 
did not doubt that Jesus had died on the 14th Msan, 
had risen the third day according to the Scriptures, on 
the 16th Msan, and that on the fiftieth day after the 
latter date the fulfilment of the promised spiritual 
baptism would take place. It is imphed that in this 
expectation ‘ they were alt with one accord in one 
place,’ when on the tenth day after the ascension of 
Jesus, the day of Pentecost was approaching its fulfil- 
ment. The presence of the Holy Ghost, symbohsed by 
fire, was attested by visible ‘ cloven tongues, hke as of 
fire,’ one of which ‘ sat upon each of them,’ whereupon 
they all were ‘ filled with the Holy Ghost,’ and thus were 
caused to speak ‘ with other tongues,’ to the astonishment 
of a large concourse of people of many nations. 

According to the preceding disquisitions we assume 
as proved that it was impossible for the Apostles at 
Jerusalem to believe in this certainly Pauhnic, and 
probably Essenic, symbohsm, which is presupposed by 
the transmitted Pentecostal miracle. For this symbolic 
scheme presumes that the day of the ci-ucifixion was 
the 14th Msan, whilst the Apostles knew that the 
death and burial of Jesus had taken place on the 15th 
Msan, whereby this scheme was deprived of every 
possible typical basis. The Apostles also knew, that 
although the Baptist had described as future the 
coming of the Holy Ghost and, therefore, of the spiritual 
kingdom of God, yet that Jesus had attributed to the 
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operation of tlie Spirit of God the miraculous works 
which he and others performed, thus designating the 
kingdom of God as abeady come, the Spirit of God as 
present in mankind before his crucifixion. The follow- 
ing recorded four facts form the groundwork for the 
doctrine of the Holy Ghost which Is contained in the 
Acts. The just mentioned conception of the Baptist 
or Essene about the Messianic baptism with the Holy 
Ghost; the doctrine of Paul, that the Holy Ghost, and 
with it faith, had not come till after the resurrection of 
Christ ; and, finally, the statements in the fourth Gospel, 
that the Holy Ghost had not yet come at the time of 
the crucifixion ; and that Jesus before his death promised 
to send the Spirit of truth. 

Like the doctrine of the resurrection of Christ, ‘ the 
third day according to the Scriptures,’ which the dates 
in the first three Gospels exclude, tlie narrative in the 
Acts about the Pentecostal miracle cannot have been 
composed till about the time of the publication of the 
fourth Gospel, as introduction and confirmation of the 
same. 

The Atonement 

The figurative interpretation of the Scriptures re- 
"vealed to the Essenes their real intended meaning, as 
tiansmitted by the key of knowledge. Before others 
they have given a typical meaning to the Paschal 
lamb slain on the 14th Msan, the blood of which had 
caused the avenging Angel of God to pass by the houses 
of the Israehtes in Egypt. Even according to the hteral 
meaning the blood of the lamb was regarded as a sign 
ancl necessary condition of atonement or reconcihatimi. 
If it has been shown that the Essenes expected as 
Messiah that same Angel who had also appeared to Moses 
in the burning bush, and gone before and followed 
Israel in the wilderness, then it wiU follow that the 
Essenes were led to regard this Angel-Messiah as the 
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antitype of tlie Paschal lamb, and to expect that 
he must necessarily by his blood make an atonement 
for the souls of men, as Aaron had done typically. 
Whether or not this can be proved to have been Essenic 
doctrine, it was certainly Paulinic doctrine. Paid 
is the only one among the authors of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures, Avho has introduced the ivord ‘ atone- 
ment,’ and connected it with the atonement made by 
the blood of Christ, as typified by the blood of the 
Paschal lamb, which blood had been yearly shed since 
the exodus from Egypt. ^ 

In order to strengthen the preceding arguments, 
which connect Stephen and Paul with the Essenes, 
we shall now try to shoiv that the leading doctrines 
and rites of the Essenes can best be explained by their 
jiresumable typical explanation of the legal saciifices. 
Sooner or later after the crucifixion the Essenic 
disci])les of Jesus must have believed that by the bloody 
sacrifice of his death, as the incarnate Angel of God, as 
the Angel-Messiah and antitype of the Paschal lamb, Jesus 
had brought about the fulfilment or end of the laiv. 

Under directly Divine guidance Moses had ordered 
the slaying of the Paschal lamb as a sign of the de- 
liverance from Egypt, that is, from the house of bon- 
dage. Prom these premises the Christian Essenes seem 
to have arrived at the conclusion, that the dehverance 
of the soul from its earthly house of bondage, from 
the bondage of sin and. death, that the redemption 
Avroiight by the Angel-Messiali, by the crucified Jesus 
Christ, must have been typified by the slaying of the 
Paschal lamb. Those who believed Jesus to be the 
Amrel-Messiah could not regard it as a mere chance 
coincidence that Jesus had been crucified, as Paul, 
and jirobably many Essenes affirmed, contemporaneously 
Avith the slaying of the annual Paschal lamb. Thus tlie 
14:th Nisan Avas regarded as halloAved by the Iuay, Arliich 
^ Eom. Y, 8~11 ; 1 Oor. y. 7, 
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they beUeved was ‘ ordained by angels in the hands of a 
mediator.’ 

The Essenic Christians seem to have also believed that 
the (. incified Messiah had been likewise typified by the 
fiery serpent, since fire was the symbol of the Siiirit of 
God, brought by the Angel-Messiah, and since the abo- 
J iginal symbol of the serpent connected the same with 
die serpent-formed lightning. The essentially Essenic 
Epistle of the Apostle Barnabas proves that the Chris- 
tian Essenes of the first century regarded the brazen 
serpent, the cross, and the Paschal lamb as types of the 
Messiah. The connection between Barnabas and Paul 
would lead us to expect that Paul followed Essenic tra- 
dition when he apphed to Jesus Christ the symbol of 
the Paschal lamb, and consequently gave to the cross a 
new symbohcal and sacrificial interpretation, of which 
there is not a trace in the Old Testament, or in the first 

three Gospels, which also do not refer to the brazen 
serpent. 

In this Essenic sense Paul could emphatically say, 
that he was ‘determined not to know anything ’ amono- 
me Corinthians ‘ save Jesus Christ, and him crucified” 
Por he regarded Christ as ‘ the end of the law,’ who had 
become ‘ a curse for us ’ by having been crucified, which 
IS a curse according to the law. The typical sacrifices 


01 the law were now brought to an end. 


Lu 0,11 ciiu. This the 

Essenes believed to have rightly foreseen during at least 
a century and a half before the coming of Christ Eor 
this reason they had abstained from all bloody sacri- 
fice&s as the Bechabites had probably done before them 
Philo, whose doctrinal principles are chiefly Essenic 
and who was probably a Therapeut, explains that the 


offerings of frankincense on the golden altar within 


inner Temple were more holy than the bloody sacrifice? 
on the stone altar outside of it. The former figuratively 
showed our thankfulness ‘for our rational spirit which 
was fashioned after the archtypal model of the Divine 
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image ; ’ both were ‘ symbols of things appreciable by 
the intellect,’ and ‘ the mystical meaning which is con- 
cealed beneath them must be investigated by those who 
are eager for truth in accordance with the rules of alle- 
gory.’ He states, that ‘ the altar of God is the grateful 
soul of the wise man,’ and that ‘God looks not upon 
the victims as forming the real sacrifice, but on the 
mind and willingness of him who ofiers them.’ ‘Blood 
is a libation of fife,’ so that bloody sacrifices typified the 
offering of self. Under the archtypal model of the 
Divine image Philo understands the Essenic Angel- 
Messiah, whom he designates as ‘the true Highpriest’ 
who ‘ has no participation in sin.’ Wlien men ‘ bring 
themselves ’ as an offering to God, ‘ they are offering the 
most perfect of all sacrifices.’ ^ Discerning the deeper 
and true sense of the letter, the Essenes had regarded 
it as their chief mission to prepare mankind for the 
coming of the atoning Angel-Messiah, for the Angel of 
God, who can ‘ pardon ’ transgressions, because God’s 
‘ Name is in him,’ for the incarnate Angel’s vicarious 
and atoning death, and thus for the fulfilment of all, 
which was figurative, typical, and prophetic in the 
bloody sacrifices of the law. According to the figura- 
tive interpretation of the law by the Essenes, it is implied 
that the law pointed to the self-sacrifice of the Messianic 
Highpriest without sin. This symbolism Paul applies 
to Jesus as the Angel of God, and antitype of the Paschal 
lamb, as ‘ our Passover.’ 

Christ redeemed us, or bought us off from the curse 
of the law, by resolving to suffer the death on the cross, 
to become ‘ a curse for us,’ so ‘ tlrat we might receive 
the promised Spirit through faith.’ This faith came 
with Christ, and ‘ has nothing to do ’ with the lawn 
The promises to Abraham cannot be cancelled by 
the law given to Moses on Sinai. As to Moses so to 
Abraham, the Angel of the Lord, Christ, the Angel- 

^ ^ On tliose wlio offer saciifice/ 3-5. 
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Messiah, had appeared. That Angel had redeemed 
Abraham ‘from all evil,’ had prevented the sacrifice of 
Isaac, and had, in the Name of the Lord, blessed ‘ faith- 
ful Abraham,’ and aU nations in his seed. In consecpience 
of this Angel’s voice from heaven, Abraham sacrificed 
a lamb. To the allegorising Essene the Paschal lamb 
of Moses would seem to have pointed back to the lamb 
sacrificed, instead of Isaac, at the Angel’s command, 
and to have at the same time pointed forward to a 
future bloody sacrifice, not of an animal, but of an 
incarnate Angel, of the same Angel of God who can 
‘ pardon ’ ti'ansgressions, or make an atonement, and 
who forbad the human sacrifice in the case of Isaac. This 
symbolism necessarily implied that the Angel-Messiah, 
as antitype of the lamb slain by Abraham and by Moses 
as the true Paschal lamb, would offer himself to God. 

Paul’s doctrine of the atoning sacrificial death of 
the Messiah is a simple development of the typically 
interpreted narrative about the lamb slain by Abraham 
and by Moses, and its connection Avith the Angel of 
God, Avho appeared in Jesus as Angel-Messiah, in order 
to be crucified as antitype of the Paschal lamb. 

Before Christ ‘ our passover,’ or Paschal lamb, had 
been slain, before he had become ‘ a curse for us ’ by 
his crucifixion, we could not receive ‘ the promise of the 
Spirit,’ or the ‘ promised Spirit through faith.’ When 
‘Ave_ were yet without strength,’ that is Avithout the 
Spiiit, Avliich did not come till after the crucifixion, ‘ in 
due time Christ died for the ungodly,’ and noAv ‘ being 
justified by his blood, we shall be saved from Avrath 
through him ; for, if when we were enemies, Ave AAmre 
reconciled to God by the death of his Son, much more, 
being reconciled, we shaU be saved by his hfe ; and 
not only so, but Ave also joy in God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we haA'e noAV receiA^ed the 
atonement.’ 

The blood of the Messianic Paschal Lamb ‘justifies’ 
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and ‘ atones,’ and saves from wrath, as the blood of 
the Mosaic Paschal lamb saved the Israehtes from the 
avenging Angel, who can forgive transgressions or not 
do so, according to his willd 

This undeniable connection of Paul’s doctrine of the 
atonement with an allegorical interpretation of the Old 
Testament, such as can only be proved to have prevailed 
among the Essenic, and thus the Therapeutic Jews, 
leads us to suppose that Paul may have drawn from an 
Essenic source. The essentially genuine and Essenic 
Epistle of Barnabas leaves no doubt that the Pauhnic 
doctrine of the atonement was that of the Christian 
Essenes. ^ But independently of this testimony, some 
Essenic rites seem to point to the existence of such 
a doctrine among the pre-Christian Essenes. 

The holy daily meal of the Essenes was preceded 
by the solemnity of a water baptism. The members of 
the secret society, who had sworn not to communicate 
a certain knowledge to the uninitiated, appeared in 
their ‘ white garments as if they were sacred,’ they 
went into the refectory ‘ purified as into a holy temple,’ 
and prayer was offered up before and after the sacred 
meal. It can only be compared with the Paschal meal 
of the other J ews. The bread figured in both, whilst 
among the Essenes water took the place of the wine at 
their meal on common days. But an especially sacred 
meal may be presumed to have been held by the 
Essenes on the 14th Msan, and on this occasion the 
partaking of the cup with wine may have been excep- 
tionally ordained. As a similar exception to the rule, 
the Therapeiits were permitted to anoint themselves 
exceptionally on the Sabbath-day, to mark its holiness. 
Since the Essenes felt constrained by their principles 
not to slay the lamb ordained by the law, they would 
have especial reason to give a typical and Messianic 
significance to the bread and to the wine of the Jewish 

^ 1 Oor. ii. 2, V. 7 ; Gal. iii. 13, 14, 23; Horn. v. 6-11 ; Ex. xxiii. 21. 
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Pasclial feast, and to transmit this significance to the 
bread of their daily meal, all the more if they had not 
a specially solemn meal on the 14th Nisan. 

The allegorising Essenes, especially the Tlierapents 
of Egypt, could not fail to connect the bread on their 
daily table with the twelve sheAvbread on ‘ the Lord’s 
table.’ They vrere placed near the candlestick, the 
form of which resembled a tree, so that the candlestick 
could be regarded as a symbol of the tree of life and 
knoAvledge, which ‘ beareth fruit every month.’ Thus 
the twelve shewbread would be regarded as symbols of 
the yearly fruit of the tree of life. This symbolical 
meaning of the shewbread would lead the Essenes to 
regard the daily bread on their table as a symbol of 
the bread of life, and thus of Christ, the Wisdom of 
God. This assumption is in so far confirmed by Philo 
and Josephus, both of whom were probably allied Avith 
the Essenes, inasmuch as these Avriters of the first 
century connect the twelve shewbread Avitli the tAvelve 
months of the year, and thus indirectly with the tree 
of life bearing fruit every month. To this interpre- 
tation seem also to point the other designations of the 
shewbread in Holy Writ, as ‘ the perpetual bread ’ or 
‘ food of God,’ or the ‘ holy bread,’ Avhich in the Syriac 
text is called ‘ the bread of the table of tlie Lord.’ In 
the Book of Proverbs the Wisdom of God (Christ) is 
recorded to say ; ‘ Come, eat of my bread, and drink of 
the wine Avhich I have mingled.’ ^ 

The Egyptians represented the tree of life as a 
palm, or as a mulberry fig-tree, the former of Avliich 
has fresh shoots every month, whilst there are mul- 
berry figs every month.’^ The stem of the Egyptian 

^ The two Tow^s evidently referred to the six signs of the Zodiac in the 
upper and to those in the lower hemisphere. Prov. ix. 5. 

* The parable of the fig-tree, whose time of figs was not yet come, 
though fruit was expected on it, seems to he best explained by the mulberry 
fig-tree. 
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tree of life was in pre-Mosaic times represented as 
connected with tlie figure of the goddess Hathor, ‘ the 
eye of the sun,’ or of ISTutpe, the expanse of heaven. 
In the time of the Ptolemies the tree of hfe and know- 
ledge was in Egypt represented by the figure of the 
Divine ’Wisdom, or Sophia, which formed the stein of 
the tree and dispensed to the souls of the departed the 
water of life and the fruit of the tree of life. At this 
time the Therapeuts were estabhshed near Alexandria ; 
and then were composed in this city, probably under 
Essenic influence, the Apocrypha of the Septuagint or 
scriptures of hidden wisdom. In one of them, in the 
Book Ecclesiasticus, the Wisdom described as palm-tree 
and vine, that is, as tree of hfe, is recorded to say : 

‘ Come unto me, all ye that be desirous of me, and M 
yourselves with my fruits ; for my memorial is sweeter 
than honey, and mine inheritance than the honeycomb. 
They that eat of me shall yet be hungry, and they 
that drink of me shall yet be thirsty.’ ^ 

111 Hebrew, to make an alhance or covenant, or to 
eat, is expressed by a similar term, for ‘ bflrfl,’ to eat, 
forms the root of ‘ berith,’ or covenant. In this sense, 
the eating of the shewbread, or perpetual bread, by the 
priests, is designated as a ‘ memorial ’ and an ‘ ever- 
lasting covenant.’ Not only was bread and wine brought 
forth by Melchisedec when he blessed Abraham, but it 
was offered to God and eaten before him by Jethro and 
the elders of Israel, and some, at least, of the mourning 
Israehtes broke bread and drunk ‘ the cup of conso- 
lation ’ in remembrance of the departed, ‘ to comfort 
them for the dead.’ ‘ A new covenant ’ was announced 
by Jeremiah for a future day, when God would write 
his law in the hearts, when all shall know God, and 
when he will forgive iniquity and no longer remember 
sin. Looking for allegories, the Essenes would connect 

^ Ecclus. xxiv. 19-21. 
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this new and atoning covenant with the reign oi the 
Angel-Messiah whom they expected, vith the Angel of 
the" Lord who can pardon transgression. To those 
Essenes who regarded Jesus as the Angel-Messiah, 
Jesus Christ was the incarnation of the Divine Wisdom 
who distributes the heavenly manna, the bread of life. 
If the Essenes, hke Paul, identified Christ with ‘the 
W^isdom of God,’ it followed that Christ, or the W^isdom 
of God, must in a figurative sense be eaten and drunk, 
in accordance with the Books of Proverbs and Ecclesias- 
ticus, and Egyptian representations. . . 

Only in this figurative sense, and in connection with 
this Hebrew-Egyptian symbolism, Jesus can have said, as 
according to the fourth Gospel he has said, that his 
flesh is ‘ the living bread which came down from 
heaven,’ and that whosoever shall eat thereof shall not 
die ; but that he that shall not ‘ eat the flesh of the son 
of man and drink his blood ’ has not ‘ eternal life, and 
Jesus will not ‘ raise him up at the last day. ^ Whether 
Jesus really has spoken these words, and why the first 
Evangehsts should have kept them in secret, depends 
upon the question, whether Jesus regarded himself as 
antitype of the Paschal Lamb, and his death as^ the 
atoning and vicarious sacrifice which would essentially 
change the relatioir between God and man. For ac- 
cording to the above narrative, Jesus also said that he 
would give his flesh as heavenly bread ‘ for the fife of 
the world,’ 

Unless we have failed to prove that the Essenes and 
Therapeuts expected an Angel-Messiah, and that many 
regarded Jesus as the incarnation of the same, we are 
now permitted to assume that the Essenes would hold 
the ‘ angels’ bread ’ to have become flesh and blood in 
Jesus Christ, that they would believe, as Paul did, that 
the Paschal bread broken by Jesus, had become ‘ the 
communion of the body of Christ,’ the cup blessed had 
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become ‘ the comiminion of the blood of Christ. This 
assumption is confirmed by Clement of Alexandria, to 
whom the ancient doctrines of the Therapeuts in and 
near that city must have been well known, and who 
thus interprets the Passover of the Christians: The 
blood points out to us the Word, for as rich blood the 
Word (that is, Christ) has been infused into life , . . . 
the Word Himself, the beloved One, our nourisher, 
hath shed His own blood for us, to save humanity ... ; 
the flesh figuratively represents to us the Holy Spirit, 
and thus ‘ the Lord who is Spirit and Word.’ ^ 

Without sanctioning the Essenic views about the 
Anwel-Messiah, and his sacrificial death as antitype of 
the° Paschal lamb, which expectations Jesus seems to 
have opposed, he must have referred to his appioach- 
ing death, when for the last time, and as he had 
h^rtily longed to do, he partook of the Paschal lamb 
with his disciples. We may presume that the acci- 
dental coincidence of the Passover Peastwith his death, 
led Jesus to refer on this, his Last Supper, to the 
liberation of Israel from the Egyptian house of 
dage, of which the Paschal lamb, at that time insti- 
tuted was the ‘ memorial.’ This connection might have 
further led him to suggest, that the Mosaic Exodus 
was a parallel to the liberation of mankind from that 
spiritual bondage, against which Jesus had protested 
by word and deed, by an obedience unto death. In 
this sense Jesus could connect his approaching death, 
not with the Paschal lamb whiclv he had just eaten, and 
which on that same 14th Nisan Moses had ordered to 
be annually slain 1600 years ago, but with the libera- 
tion of Israel which followed it on the 15'th Hisan, on 
the day when Jesus was to be crucified. 

If the new, the spiritual and atoning covenant 
announced by Jeremiah was the kingdom of hea,ven 
which Jesus 'had come to establish on earth, he might 


1 1 Cor. X. 16 ; Faed, i. 6. 
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have compared it with the ‘memorial,’ memorial-feast, 
or covenant instituted by the eternal Wisdom of God, 
represented in pre-Christian times as distributing celes- 
tial food and drink to the souls of men. Regarding 
the Divine covenant made with Moses as a type of the 
new covenant, and since the former was symbolised by 
blood, and thus by the symbol of the soul, by ‘the 
blood of the covenant, which the Lord hath made,’ 
Jesus could not fear to be misunderstood if he called 
that new covenant which he brought ‘ the New Testa- 
ment (or covenant) in my blood.’ ^ Jesus could say 
this without even indirectly suggesting that his death 
was typified by the slaying of the Paschal lamb, that 
the blood of the yearly slain lamb points to his blood, 
which the following day would be shed on the cross, in 
consequence of a presumable affixing of his body by 
nails instead of ropes according to Roman custom. 
What Jesus is said to have commanded was to be done 
not in remembrance of his death only, but of his life. 
As bread was eaten at the burial of the dead, and ‘ the 
cup of consolation ’ was partaken by Israelites ‘ to com- 
fort them for the dead,’ so Jesus may have commanded, 
and we believe that he did so command, his disciples 
and followers to eat bread and drink wine, as they had 
just done at the Passover, but to do so hencefortli in 
remembrance of him. 

Jesus could not designate himself as ‘ the Passover’ 
or Paschal lamb, slain for us, as Paul calls him, without 
admitting the Divine sanction of his death on the cross, 
nor without thereby implying that his death was to be 
an event which would essentially change the relations 
between God and man. Since no possible types in the 
Old Testament could be referred to an atoning Messianic 
death, since even the allegorising Targum did not so 
interpret the isolated passage in the Book of Isaiah 

^ Ex. xxiv. 8 5 Ilebr. ix. 19, 20 ; Matt, xxyu 28 ; Eom. iii, 24, 25 ; 
1 Gor. xi. 25, 
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about the siifferiiigs of the servant of God, Jesus could 
not have left his disciples in ignorance or doubt as to 
the importance of his death. The knowledge of the 
atoning death of Jesus as antitype of the Paschal lamb, 

‘ according to the Scriptures,’ might have prevented 
Judas Iscariot from betraying innocent blood, and 
certainly would have prevented his attempt to atone 
for his crime by suicide. We saw that the first three 
Gospels are silent with regard to the Messianic antitype 
of tile Paschal lamb, and the recorded prayer of Jesus 
in Gethsemane, and his words on the cross, seem even 
to exclude tlie belief of Jesus that his death on the 
cross Avas divinely appointed as means of salvation. 

Yet Paul solemnly states, that a new sacrament has 
been instituted by Jesus, instead of the Paschal rite, 
and that this fact has been communicated to him in 
some mysterious manner by ‘ the Lord.’ He asserts 
that ‘the Lord Jesus, in the night Avhen he Avas be- 
trayed, took bread, and pronounced the thanksgiving, 
brake it, and said : This is my body, Avhich is given for 
you, that do in remembrance of me. After the same 
manner (he took) also the cup after supper and said: 
And this cup is the neAv Testament in my blood, that do 
ye, as often as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. Por 
as often as ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, ye do 
show the Lord’s death till he come.’^ 

Paul accepted and applied to Jesus, as we tried to 
shoAv, the Essenic doctrines about Christ as the Angel- 
Messiah, and about his atoning death as Lamb of God, 
Avith which doctrines that about the Last Supper is 
inseparably connected. The earliest account of the 
Last Supper, as contained in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, is repeated literally in the Gospel after the 
Pauhnic Evangelist Luke, as if no other than Paul’s 
authority could be claimed for it. Luke distinguishes 
between the Passover and the neAv sacrament, which 
^ 1 Coi% xi. 23-26 ; comp. Luke xxii, 1-9, 20. 
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Matthew and Mark do not. The fourth Gospel does not 
say, but imphes that Jesus introduced a new institu- 
tion. This omission, all the more important because 
the Gospel after John is the Gospel of the Lamb of 
God, we have explained by the impossibility to har- 
momse the different dates about the crucifixion in the 
tively^^^^ Gospels and in the fourth Gospel respec- 

Assuming that what Paul had received about the 
Lord s Supper had been communicated to him by one 
or more organs of the Essenic secret tradition,^ he 
might have designated this communication as come to 
im from ‘ the Lord,’ because it harmonised with the 
voice in his heart, with the Father’s revelation of his 
Son in him on his way to Damascus. Paul’s narrative 
about the Last Supper, Hke that about the resurrection 
seems to have been the source of all parallel notices in 
the Gospels. The Apostle’s accounts were .certainly 
^itten some time before the composition of the earliest 
Gospels^ transmitted to us, and probably about eighteen 
years after his conversion to the faith of Stephen whom 
we have connected with the Essenic Therapeuts of 
Alexandria. hat we may now call the Essenic inter- 
pretation of the reported institution of the Last Supper 
whether strictly historical or not, had become firmly 
estabhshed in many Christian Churches before Paul 
wrote ms account of it. 

The Apostles could believe his narrative to be based 
on_a historical fact in the sense in which Essenes distin- 
gnished a literal and a higher figurative meaning of 
the Scriptures. It was for the Essenes not enouoh to 
now what words Jesus did actually pronounce on this 

Arabia, after bis conversion by Ananias 
(tbe Essene) to the Obmtian-Esseme faith, Saul may have passed thi’oxi^h 

“ to hre donf wS 
1 Cor H 6 7 ) ^ imtiate L 
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and on other occasions, they also held it necessary to 
find out what his words were meant to imply to those 
who had been initiated into the mysteries of allegorical 
Scripture interpretation, how from the dead letter the 
quickening spirit has to be developed. These concep- 
tions would necessarily lead those Essenes who beheved 
in Jesus as the representative of their doctrines, to 
attribute to him words, possibly spoken in secret, which 
implied what they felt convinced was in his mind, when 
he spoke to the people in parables only, and when even 
his disciples were unable to- understand all the mysteries, 
which should afterwards be revealed to them. These 
recorded words of Jesus, recorded byEssenes, but which 
they may never have heard him speak, were to be the 
.medium of conveying the method of spiritually discern- 
ing the more perfect doctrine of Christ, ‘ the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven.’ 

Philo, and probably all the initiated Essenes in 
pre-Christian times, had enlarged tlie meaning of the 
recorded words of Moses, of Psalmists, and of Prophets, 
in order to make them point, in accordance with their 
assumed hidden meaning, to the Essenic doctrines of 
the Angel-Messiah. Sooner or later the Essenes con- 
nected with the latter his atoning death as antitype of 
the Paschal lamb, and his resurrection as antitype of 
the Paschal omer on the third day after it. These two 
Mosaic institutions, by what was written about them, 
certainly did not point typically to the future, the one 
to Messiah’s death, the other to his resurrection. Yet 
they were probably by Essenes, and certainly by Paul, 
held to convey the truth by suggesting it to such to 
whom in future ages it would be given to ‘ discern the 
Lord’s body,’ to regard the death of Jesus as the antitype 
of the Paschal lamb, and thus the Paschal lamb as a 
divinely instituted symbol of the Angel-Messiah ’s sacri- 
ficial death as the Lamb of God. 

Paul seems to have confidently believed during the 
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first years after liis conversion to tlie faith of Stephen, 
that Jesus had recognised the Messianic conceptions of 
the Essenes, that he did reveal himself as the Angel- 
Messiah and Lanih of God, although not to the people, 
yet to those to whom it was given to know ‘ the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,’ and that he, as 
antitype of the Paschal lamb, had instituted a new 
sacrament in the place of the Passover, and in con- 
nection with his atonement by ‘ the blood of his cross.’ 
Paul may also have for a time believed that this was 
the doctrine of Christ which the Apostles kept in secret, 
its publication being forbidden by the chiefs of the 
Jewish Church. But already his mysterious meeting 
with Peter, and still more, the fear which he inspired 
in all the Apostles at Jerusalem, notwithstanding the_ 
conciliatory conduct of Barnabas, must have convinced 
Paul that Jesus had not sanctioned the typical refer- 
ence of the Paschal lamb and of the Paschal omer to 
himself as to the Angel-Messiah whom only Essenes 
expected. Paul must have known, that Jesus had not 
been crucified, contemporaneously with the Paschal lamb, 
on the 14th, but on the 15th Fisan, so that there was no 
historical foundation at all for the typical scheme of 
Paul, which he seems to have received through the 
Therapeuts, to whom Stephen belonged. 

The Essenic doctrine of Christ which Paul promul- 
gated could be developed from the Old Testament by 
a figurative interpretation of the same, such as the 
following : 

The Angel of the Lord, and therefore Christ, the 
spiritual Eock which followed the Israelites, can pardon 
the transgressions of men, for God’s ‘ Fame ’ or Spirit is 
in him, whilst it had been withdrawn from mankind. 
Because Jesus is the incarnation of the sin-remomng, 
the atoning Angel, therefore ‘ the body ’ and ‘ the blood ’ 
of J esus Christ, that is, the incarnate ‘ Wisdom of God,’ 
constitutes the first ‘ temple of the Holy Ghost ’ after 
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the fall of Adam. Wliosoever believes this, receives 
the same spirit, Christ dwells in him by faith, and such 
a believer becomes also a temple of Glod, for the Spirit 
of God dwells in him again since Christ has brought 
it back from heaven. By the quickening or lifegiving 
spirit which Jesus, as ‘the man from heaven,’ as the 
Angel of God, has brought to mankind; by the first 
manifestation of such flesh and blood as can inherit the 
kingdom of God ; by Him who, as Son of David and as 
Son of God, was the first proof that ‘ mortal can put 
on immortality ’ ; by ‘ tire firstfruits of them that sleep ’ 
a, transformation of human nature has taken place. 
Henceforth mankind forms One mystical body, for 
God’s Spirit is now potentially in every man, since the 
incarnate and anointed Angel has brought those near 
who were afar off so long as they had not this spiritual 
link, which constitutes the real presence of Christ. 

• Tire manna in the wilderness was the symbol of the 
‘angels’ food,’ of the spiritual sustenance of man, of 
the power which creates conscience. The fruit from the 
tree of life and knowledge, the bread and water of life, 
comes to him from without, whence Christ Jesus, the 
Angel of God and Bread of Life, has brought it. The 
m^'stical breaking of bread, the eating of bread before 
the Lord, refers to this bread from heaven ; and the 
bread in the hand of the priest, as once the Paschal 
bread in the hand of Jesus, symbolises the extraneous 
source of the soul’s sustenance.-* In a similar sense the 
incarnate Angel is the tree of life, the vine which God 
has planted, and the life-giving essence rises from the 
Divine root through the vine to the branches. In the 
unity of that mysterious vital force which was believed 
to have an absolutely non-niaterial origin, root, vine, 
and branches are one. In all men is Christ Jesus, in 
the same sense that God the Father is in Him who is 

^ In this sense KeMe’s revised lines convey a true meaning : • As in the 
.V liaiid, so in tlie heart,’ 
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the Son of God ‘according to the Spirit of Hohness,’ 
whUst according to the flesh he is the Son of David. 
By his spiritualised flesh, which was only ‘ like ’ sinful 
flesh, by flesh with God’s Spirit, the incarnate Angel of 
God has brought about a reconcihation of the woidd with 
God, the spiritual atonement, the righteousness of God. 

At the time of the crucifixion of Jesus the Holy 
Ghost was not yet come. This was the Paulinic, and 
we may now venture to say, the Essenic, doctrine of 
Christ. If the direct connection has been sufficiently 
proved between the Pauhnic doctrine of the atonement 
and the Old Testament-doctrine of the atomng Angel of 
God, who was uicarnate in Jesus, the Angel-Messiah, 
then it follows conclusively that Jesus cannot have 
sanctioned the doctrine of the atonement by his blood, 
without at the same time revealing himself as the 
anointed Angelas Angel-Messiah, of which doctrine 
there is no trace in the Scriptures before the Captivity, 
nor in the first three Gospels. Although J esus regarded 
himself only as the anointed Man, and in this sense as 
the Messiah, he may yet probably have been led by the 
chance-circumstance of his crucifixion taking place 
during the Passover, to institute a new Paschal or 
Easter rite. We believe that he did so, and that he 
connected it with, though he did not substitute it for, 
the Mosaic Paschal rite. But we may confidently 
assert that Jesus, if he has instituted a new sacrament, 
he did not thereby, or by any word or intended inter- 
pretation of the same, wish to convey that his ap- 
proacliing death was the antitype of the Paschal lamb, 
a sin-removing, atoning, and vicarious sacrificial deatJi, 
of which the Paschal lamb was by God intended as a 
symbol. 

The mission of Jesus on earth was not finished on 
the 14th Nisanj when the Paschal lamb was slain and 
by him eaten with his disciples ; but on the 15th Hisan, 
on the same day of the year when Moses led the 
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children of Israel out of the bondage of Egypt. Jesus 
wished to put an end to the spiritual bondage of Israel 
and of mankind. He pointed out to man his freedom 
to become a citizen of the kingdom of heaven, which 
the Scribes and Pharisees had shut up by taking away 
the key of knowledge, by their preventing, instead of 
fostering by word and deed, the conviction that the 
Spirit of God is in man. 

Jesus has indirectly protested against the Essenic 
doctrine of the Angel-Messiah, by his remark that John 
the Baptist or Essene did not belong to the kingdom 
of heaven. This kingdom, the rule of the Spirit of God 
in and through man, John regarded as future, though 
near, Jesus as being already come, as being like the 
Word of God near to man, that is, in his heart that he 
may do it ; and Paul testified that it had not come till 
after the atoning sacrificial death of Christ. Prom this 
and from other words of Jesus recorded in the first 
three Gospels, it follows that Jesus must have protested 
against the Essenic denial of the presence of the Spirit 
of God in man and in all ages, of which doctrine that 
of the atonement is the necessary consequence. If it 
had entered the mind of anyone to conceive, before the 
crucifixion of Jesus, that the Holy Ghost would not be 
given to mankind till after the sacrificial death of the 
Messiah, after the glorification of Jesus, as the fourth 
Gospel asserts, in harmony with Paul’s teaching, then 
against such a doctrine would Jesus have solemnly 
protested. 

The dogma of Jesus was that which is contained in 
the Sermon on the Mount. His creed was the deed. 

The spiritual union and communion between man 
and his God : this spiritual at-one-ment is the atonement 
or reconcihation of Avhich it can be said that we have 
received it by Jesus Christ, inasmuch as the man Jesus 
of Nazareth, whom God ‘ has anointed with the Holy 
Ghost and with power,’ has first clearly and fully 
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]H’oelaimed tliis relationship Ijy word and deed. The 
atonement of Jesus Chi'ist is the covenant of a good 
conscience with God. 

Hetrospect. 

The convert to the faith of Stephen became the 
proclaimer of Jesus as the Ang'el-Messiah whom no 
other Jews than the Essenes and Therapeuts expected. 
Paul’s doctrine about Christ was not that which was 
sanctioned by Jesus and by the Apostles whom he had 
chosen. John the Baptist or Essene, the Ashai or 
batlier, and therefore called Assai or Essai, as Philo 
called the Essenes, did not recognise Jesus as Him that 
shoidd come, that is, according to Essenic interpretation 
of Scripture, as the Angel-Messiah. Yet John paved 
the way for the application of that new doctrine to 
Jesus by Stephen and Paul. The Baptist believed that 
tlie promised Messiah who should come after him would 
be an incarnate Angel and would baptize men with the 
Holy Ghost. So little did he think it possible that the 
Spirit of God was akeady in mankind that, years after 
his death, disciples of his had not even heard that there 
is a Holy Ghost. Ho disciples of John were by him 
prepared to understand how Jesus and contemporaries 
of his could by the Spirit of God be enabled to drive 
out devils. But some disciples of John or Essenes, 
after the death of John and of Jesus, beheved in the 
latter as the Angel-Messiah, and therefore expected the 
baptism with the Holy Ghost. These Essenes were the 
forerunners of Paul. 

Following in the footsteps of Steplien whom he had 
seen stoned to death, Paul taught that Jesus was the 
Angel who had been with the Fathers in the wilderness, 
the spiritual Eock who had followed them. According 
to Paid’s Gospel the Holy Ghost was sent by God to 
mankind in consequence of the atoning, sacrificial, and 
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vicarious death of Jesus Clirist. Paul does not refer to 
the Pentecostal miracle, which is narrated in the Acts 
(of Luke, his fellow-worker ?), but he certainly believed in 
the miracle which he asserts to have happened fifty days 
before the Pentecost. Paul taught that Jesus was 
crucified as the antitype of the Paschal Lamb, and that 
he rose from the dead ‘ the third day according to the 
Scriptures,’ that is, as antitype of the Paschal omer con- 
taining the first ripened barley which was waved before 
the Lord on the 16th Nisan, fifty days before the day 
» of Pentecost. 

Between the doctrines of Jesus and those of Paul 
there was not the same fundamental diliereuce as 
between the doctrines of Jesus and those of John the 
Baptist, although the latter and Paul botii represented 
Essenic doctrines, especially that of the Angel-Messiali, 
which Jesus had not sanctioned. Because Paul believed 
that the kingdom of heaven was come, because he 
recognised the Spirit of God among the Gentiles as 
among the Jews, therefore the twelve Apostles recog- 
nised him as a chosen organ of the Spirit of God, and 
thus as a follower of Jesus. They believed and taught 
that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of the living God, 
because the man J esus had by God been anointed ‘ with 
the Holy Ghost and with power,’ had been made Christ. 

' But Paul beheved and taught, as Stephen had done 

before him, that Jesus was for quite another reason the 
! Son of God according to the Spirit of Hohuess, because 

he was tlie risen incarnate Angel of God, who created the 
world, the man from heaven, the Angel-Messiah, whom 
I only the Essenes among the Jews expected. 

: In spite of the essential difference of the doctrine 

about the person of Christ, Paul could and did agree 
• witli the other Apostles in this, that the only foun- 

dation of tlie Kingdom of God is the Spirit of God. 
Simon Jonah, that is, Simon the dove, the symbol of 
the Spirit, he Avho was also called Peter the Eock, the 
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Apostle wliose name referred to the spirit and to the 
rock, to the spiritual Eock, was moved by that Spirit 
of God when he made his great confession about Jesus 
being the Christ, the Son of the Living God, who pro- 
mised to build his Church on this spiritual foundation, 
on this spiritual rock. Paul acknowledged that the 
same ‘spiritual rock’ is Christ. 

The doctrine of the anointed Angel, of the man 
from heaven, the Creator of the world, the doctrine of 
the atoning sacrificial death of Jesus by the blood of 
his cross, the doctrine of the Messianic antitype of the 
Paschal lamb and of the Paschal omer, and thus of 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ ‘the third day accord- 
ing to the Scriptures,’— these doctrines of Paul, which 
can with more or less certainty be connected with the 
Essenes, could not be and were not recognised by the 
twelve Apostles. It becomes almost a certainty that 
Eusebius was right in surmising, that Essenic writings 
have been used by Paul and the Evangehsts. Hot 
Jesus, but Paul is the cause of the separation of the 
Jews from the Christians. 
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APOLLOS AND THE ESSENES. 1 

Iiitroduction—Tlie Cliristology of the Epistle to the .Hebrews — ^ The High- 4 

priest of our confession ^ — Conclusion. | 

; 

The ‘ Epistle to the Hebrews ’ is said to have been like- 
wise inscribed ‘ to the Alexandrians,’ and it seems to 
have in view the Church at Alexandria, to which its 
probable author, Apollos, belonged. In the neighbour- 
hood of Alexandria the Egyptian Essenes or Therapeuts ?! 

had their settlements, and with these Greek-speaking I 

Jews, Grecians or Hellenists, we have connected Philo, I 

and Stephen, the forerunner of Paul. The connection [ 

of Apollos with Paul renders it probable at the outset \ 

that the former, the eloquent and zealous Jew of j 

Alexandria, stood likewise in connection with the Thera- s 

peuts. All we know about ApoUos harmonises with the | 

characteristic features of the author of this Epistle, for ! 

which reason, ever since Luther, many Biblical inter- | 

preters have regarded Apollos as its composer. This 
hypothesis receives a new confirmation from two re- 
ported facts, that Apollos was a disciple of John, or 
an Essene, and that the Epistle to the Hebrews is by 
Eusebius especially mentioned among those Scriptures 
of which he regarded it ‘ highly probable ’ that they 
stood in direct connection with the written tradition of 1 

the Therapeuts. 

The Therapeuts distinguished a figurative from, a 
literal interpretation of the Old Testament. Their deeper 
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knowledge or gnosis we may identify with ‘ the more 
perfect way of God,’ in which Aquila and his wife in- 
structed Apollos. The latter having known only ‘ the 
baptism of John,’ like him seems not to have recog- 
nised in Jesus the Angel-Messiah, whom all the Initiated 
among the Essenes expected. But the initiation in the 
mysteries of tradition, by Aquila and Priscilla, taught 
ApoHos the disciple of John, that Jesus was the expected 
Angel-Messiah. Being ‘ fervent in the spirit ’ Apollos 
had ‘ taught accurately about Jesus,’ except that he 
knew only the baptism of John, that is, he had taught 
only within the range of the Baptist’s teaching, but hav- 
ing been taught ‘ the way of God more accurately,’ or 
‘ the more perfect way of God,’ — he knew and preached 
‘ that Jesus is the Christ.’ 

As in the Acts ‘ the more perfect ’ doctrine, taught 
by Aquila to Apollos, is contrasted to the doctrine of 
John the Baptist, so in the Epistle to the Hebrews ‘ the 
more perfect ’ doctrine is contrasted to the ‘ elementary 
doctrine of Christ.’ ‘ Therefore we will leavethe elemen- 
tary doctrine of Christ and turn to the perfect ’ doctrine, 
or ‘ to perfection.’ ^ In this Epistle the writer contrasts 
■with the ‘ weak ’ and unprofitable law of Moses, which 
‘ has done nothing towards perfection,’ the covenant of 
Abraham, which according to Paul was confirmed ‘ of 
God in Christ-’ Accordingly Aquila and also his wife 
Priscilla must have been initiated in the more perfect 
doctrine of Christ, which went beyond ‘ the baptism of 
John,’ and referred to the baptism with the Holy Ghost 
by the Angel-Messiah. Since a similar deeper know- 
ledge or gnosis, based on a figurative interpretation of 
Scripture, was transmitted by the Therapeuts, we are 
led to surmise that Aquila and Priscilla may have be- 
longed to the Therapeuts, who alone admitted women to 
the initiation in their mysteries, and whom Eusebixis 
identifies -with the Christians of the Apostolic age. 

^ Acts xviii. 24-26 ; v. 12 ; Heb. vi. 1. 
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A Targumist and Greek translator of the Old Testa- 
ment, called Onkelos, Ankilas, Akilas, or Aquila, who, 
like the Aquila of the Acts, was from Pontus, is said to 
have been brought up by Eabbis in Jerusalem and to 
have been the contemporary of Gamahel the elder and of 
the Apostles. Prom Pontus also was the Aquila who in- 
structed ApoUos in a deeper knowledge or gnosis, which 
we may connect with the hereditary Targumistic lore. 
The identity of these two Aquilas is therefore highly 
probable. The Targum called after Onkelos or Aquila, 
though he was not the author of it, has been distinctly 
traced to Babylon, where it was collected, revised and 
edited, and it is distinguished from that called after 
Jonathan, composed in Judasa.^ 

Since the doctrine about Christ in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews can be proved to be the Esseuic-Paulinic 
doctrine about the Angel-Messiah, Apollos, the pupil of 
Aquila (the Therapeut ?) if he wrote this Epistle, must 
have connected ‘the more perfect doctrine of Christ,’ to 
which he refers, with the secret tradition, deeper know- 
ledge or gnosis of the Therapeuts, which Paul had 
promulgated and Apollos developed. Such a doctiinal 
development of Paulinic doctrines as is contained in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews renders it highly probable, 
if not certain, that Apollos, of whom Paul writes that 
he watered what the Apostle had planted, is the author 
of this Epistle. We shall regard him as such. But if 
the tradition’ be preferred that Paul himself is its 
author, our argument would be all the stronger, that 
the doctrinal system of this Epistle cannot be separated 
from Essenic tradition, with which we have connected 
Paul. This Apostle also might have written the pas- 
sage in this Epistle aboxit the elementary doctrine of 
Christ and the more perfect doctrine, deeper know- 
ledge or gnosis, smce he wrote to the Eomans that his 
Gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ centred in 
^ Beutscli^ in Smiths Dictwnanj of the BiUe^ ^ Versions/ p. lGo7. 
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‘the mystery’ which had been kept in secret, or in 
silence, since the world began. 

We regard the Church to which the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is addressed, probably that of Alexandria, un- 
like that of Antioch, as essentially free from the Gentile- 
excluding bondage of the law. The majority of its 
members we hold to have been universalist Therapeuts, 
who were in danger of falling into, the snares of a 
narrower Judaism, presumably that of the Palestinian 
Essenes, for these insisted on the exclusion of the Gen- 
tiles. Barnabas, who probably belonged to those 
Levites who had become Essenes, is said to have taught 
in Alexandria. As Paul opposed his fellow-worker 
Barnabas in Antioch, so Apollos seems to have opposed 
Barnabas and his followers in Alexandria for a similar 
reason. The Epistle is certainly written before the de- 
struction of the Temple, which is described as existing. 
How early it was composed cannot be determined. The 
pecuhar principles of the Alexandrian Church harmo- 
nised with those of the Therapeuts. 

The Christology of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

According to Philo’s writings, ‘ the eternal Word ’ 
•is the archtype of Humanity. Man is created in the 
image of the eternal Word, and this Divine Word is 
. more ancient than creation. The Word is not only a 
spiritual power which God uses as ‘ a rudder,’ but a 
celestial being, the personal ‘ Son ’ of God, the heavenly 
Highpriest, the Angel-Messiah of the Essenes and 
Therapeuts. It is only through the mediation of angels 
and therefore of the Angel of God, that men can become 
‘ sons of God.’ ‘ The perfect man ’ is ‘ the image and 
the form ’ of the Divine Word, he belongs to ‘ the better 
species of men,’ to those who can ‘ claim the Divine 
nature.’ These are created by the first of the angels, 
by ‘ the firstborn and ‘ eldest Son ’ of God, by that 
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being -who ‘ in no 'wise departs from the Divine image,' 
by the ambassador and advocate of God, who is ‘ neither 
God nor man,’ neither uncreated like God nor created 
like man, ‘ something on the border between uncreated 
and perishable nature.’ This eternal Word or eternal 
Messiah Philo calls ‘ the great High priest of the con- 
fession,’ and he is, according to Philo’s conception, not 
a man of the past, present, or future, but the Angel of 
God who transmits the Holy Ghost.^ It is evident that 
Philo’s conception of the Messiah is the Essenic one of 
the Angel-Messiah, with which we have connected the 
Christology of Paul. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews begins by pointing out 
the connection between the Divine revelations in the 
old and the new covenant. ‘ God having in times past 
spoken unto the fathers by the prophets in sundry forms 
and in divers measures, hath in these last days spoken 
unto us by the Son.’ Apollos follows Paul by designat- 
ing Christ, the Angel-Messiah, as participator in God’s 
creation of the world. In direct connection with what 
is said in the Book of Wisdom about the Wisdom of 
God, to which in the Gospel of Luke words of Jesus 
have been attributed, Apollos describes God’s Son as 
‘ the refraction of his glory and image of his being,’ 
who, after having accomphshed the purification of our 
sins, ‘ sat down on the right hand of the majesty on 
high,’ as Stephen had first described him. According 
to the Philonian and Essenian doctrine of angels, the 
Angel-Messiah was held to be higher than all angels, and 
thus the Apocalypse of John had described Christ as the 
first of seven angels, in harmony with Eastern symbo- 
lism. Then Apollos wrote that the risen Jesus was made 
or became ‘ so much better than the angels, as he hath 
by inheritance obtained a more excellent name than 
they.’ The learned Alexandiian and Therapeut in- 
structed by Aquila in the secret tradition of the Thera- 
^ JDe Ling, conf, 1 ; De Somn. 1 $ see p. 248. 
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peiits, finds sufficient pi'oof for his assertion in the 
Alexandrian version of the 2nd Psalm, -which he 
refers not to Solomon’s or another king’s accession to 
the throne, but to the Angel-Messiah. So he cites, like- 
wise after the Septuagint, Xathan’s promise to David, 
that Solomon, his son in the flesh, would build a temple 
to God, who will stablish his throne for ever, and who 
is recorded to have said, accoi’ding to the Greek 
text : ‘ I will be to him a father, and he shall be to 
me a son.’ 

Eeferring to the retuni of Jesus -which by Essenio 
Christians was then considered to benear at hancLApoUos 
cites vrords of God, nowhere recorded in our Scriptures, 
according to which ‘ all angels shall worship him,’ as 
they are recorded to have served Jesus on the occasion 
of his victory over Satan’s temptation in the -wilderness. 
Again, whilst God’s angels are described as sphits (or 
-winds) and his ministers flames of fire, Apollos ventures to 
assert, on the authority of the Septuagint, that the 45th 
Psalm does not refer to the Davidic kingdom as to a 
‘ throne of God,’ but to the Idngdom of the Sou, to 
whom the Psalmist is assumed to have given the attri- 
bute of ‘ God ’ : ‘ Thy throne, 0 God, is for ever and 
ever.’ If not the earhest, at all events the latest, real 
authority for this apphcation of the Divine attribute is 
Philo, who calls the Son of God ‘ the second God,’ in 
harmony -rtfith the late Targuinistic tradition, which 
identifies the Word or Menma, that is, the Messiah, with 
Jehovah. We are, therefore, not astonished that Apollos, 
again foUo-wing the Greek text, changes the Hebrew 
Psalmist’s words, which probably refer to the king’s 
being anointed above his fellows by God, even his God. 
Instead of this, Apollos -writes : ‘ therefore, oh God, thy 
God hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above 
thy fello-ws.’ Finally, the assertion is repeated which is 
contrary to the 102nd Psalm, that not God, but the 
Angel-Messiah, has laid the foundations of the earth, and 
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that the heavens are the work of his hands, for which 
reason, though they perish yet he remains, and is the 
same, and his years shall have no end. In this case 
ApoUos can connect his new interpretation with the 
Hebrew text of the 33rd and 119th Psalms, in which it 
is said that ‘ by the word of the Lord are the heavens 
made,’ and ‘for ever, 0 Lord, thy word is (remains) 
settled in heaven.’ The latter Psalm is probably from 
the time of the Maccabees, whose allies were the 
Assidasans or Essenes, so that the AYord of God in this 
passage may have been referred, at least by the Initiated 
and possibly by the Psalmist, to a celestial being. As 
such in the Book of Proverbs and in the Books of 
Ecclesiasticus and of Wisdom the Word or Wisdom 
of God is designated. Paul had also implied a similar 
explanation of the engrafted Word as originating in a 
wisdom which descends from above. 

Apollos, like Stephen and Paul, has applied to Jesus 
Christ the Essenic doctrine of the Angel-Messiah, and 
so Apollos, like Paul, connects in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews with the Divine the human nature of Jesus. 
Although the expression ‘ the veil of his flesh ’ might 
be explained in a superhuman sense by those who 
denied Christ in the flesh, as did the false teachers to 
which the Eirst Epistle of ‘ John ’ refers, yet Apollos has 
as clearly defined the human nature of Jesus Christ as 
Paul has done in one passage of the Eoman Epistle. 
According to ApoUos, the author of the 22nd Psalm has 
in the spfrit referred to the incarnation of the Angel- 
Messiah. He wdio is above the angels is ‘ not asliamed ' 
to call men his ‘ brethren ’ and his children, just as God 
is declai-ed not to be ashamed to he caUed the God of 
Israel’s fathers. Because the Name or Spirit of God is 
in the Angel of the Lord, in the Angel-Messiah, and 
through him also in mankind, therefore ‘ he that sancti- 
fieth,’ that is Christ, ‘ and they who are sanctified,’ his 
brethren, are ‘ all of one.’ Thus far it is only said that 
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there is a spiritual union between the sons of men and 
the celestial Son of God. But Apolios, as if not satisfied 
with Paul’s mysterious reference to ‘the likeness of sinful 
flesh,’ clearly states that Christ partook of the same 
flesh and blood as his children, and that he took on him 
‘ not the nature of angels,’ but ‘ the seed of Abraham,’ 
since ‘ in all things it behoved him to be made hke unto 
his brethren.’ He also sufiered and was tempted ‘ in all 
points like as we are, yet without sin ’ ; and in the days 
of his flesh he ‘ offered up prayei's and supplications 
with strong crying and tears unto Him that was able to 
save him from death.’ It was because of his ‘ piety ’ that 
he wms heard, and ‘ though he was (a) son yet learned 
he obedience by that which he suflered, and being 
made perfect he became the author of eternal salvation 
unto all them that obey him.’ Christ Jesus could not 
have ‘ come to do ’ the will of God unless he had been 
' an Angel. 

The doctrine about Christ in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is the Essenic doctrine aboiit the Angel- 
Messiah which was first promulgated by Stephen and 
Paul, as appHed to Jesus Christ. 

The Highpriest of our confession. 

‘ The firstborn,’ God’s ‘ Angel-Word ’ or ‘ Archangehc 
Word,’ the ‘ Angel being the Word,’ His ‘ most ancient 
Word,’ Philo calls ‘God,’ the ‘ second Deity,’ and ‘ the 
Highpriest of the confession,’ or of the Creed.^ By apply- 
ing to Jesus Christ the latter title, and that of the ‘ Word 
of God,’ Apolios coiafirms his evident relation to the 
doctrinal system of his great townsman. The gulf be- 
tween the spiritual and the material world was bridged 
over by God’s ambassador, who is neither God nor 
man, by the Angel-Messiah of the Essenes. Those 

‘ Be Conf. ling. 14; Be Somn. i. 38, 89, 41 ; Quis est, 4S; Be Mut. 

13 ; De Quest, et Sd, 62* 
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who, unlike Philo, believed in the incarnation of the 
first of seven angels, and that Jesus was the incarnate 
Angel-Messiah who had brought the Sphit of God to 
mankind, were compelled to distinguish from the Mosaic 
covenant the new covenant of Christ as the fulfilment 
of the covenant promised to Abraham and his seed. 
Paul had said of this covenant that 430 years before 
the Sinai tic covenant it had been confirmed ‘ of God in 
Christ.’ Christ or the Angel of God had been vdth 
Abraham as he had been with Moses on Sinai and with 
the Church in the wilderness. Because of sin the second 
retrograde ‘ weak ’ and ‘ unprofitable’ law on Sinai, 
to which ‘ perfection ’ is impossible, was promulgated 
through the mediation of angels, probably of lower 
angels. To these is contrasted the Angel of God Avho 
had followed the Israehtes, Christ who had been made 
‘ perfect ’ in eternity or for ever, and who had become 
incarnate and brought the perfect covenant promised to 
Abraham. Hence it had become necessary to ‘ leave 
the elementary doctrine of Christ’ and ‘ the first prin- 
ciples of the oracles of God.’ Therefore a new High- 
priesthood was by ApoUos contrasted to the Aaronic 
Highpriesthood ; and the former, like the new covenant, 
was traced back to Abraham, who had bowed before the 
non-Hebrew Highpriest Melchisedec. 

We have drawn attention to the distinction between 
a Hebrew and a non-Hebrew Highpriesthood, which 
seems to have been recognised before the Babylonian 
Captivity, if not ever since the time of Moses. We con- 
nected with this double Highpriesthood the two hues of 
the Aaronites ; that of Ithamar represented the])riesthood 
of the naturahsed strangers in Israel, to whom the Kenites 
of Jethro and the Eechabites belonged, with which 
latter the Essenes may safely be connected. We also 
showed that the 110th Psalm, probably written for the 
consecration of Joshua the Highpriest, seems to refer to 
this Highpriesthood for ever promised to Jonadab, the 
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ancestor of the Eecliabites, and whom the Psalmist calls 
his Lord. The Lord had spoken through the prophet 
Jeremiah unto the Psalmist’s Lord Jonadah, to whom 
the promise had been made about the Highprie.sthood 
for ever among the sons of Eechab. This eternal High- 
priesthood among the strangers or non-Hebrews in 
Israel the Psalmist connects with the Highpriesthood of 
the non-Hebrew Melchisedec, noth ‘the order of Mel- 
chisedec.’ 

Wlrether the 110th Psalm had originally referred 
to and possibly was composed by Joshua, or whether 
it was composed by David, a descendant from non- 
Hebrews, to whom the superscription refers the same 
in the text transmitted to us, in either case the Psahn 
may be connected with the Eechabite Highpriesthood 
promised by Jeremiah to the sons of Jouadab or of 
Eechab, the strangers in Israel. The Essenes, whom 
we cannot disconnect from the Eecliabites, would re- 
gard this promise as made to their order, and they 
woitld identify this eternal Highpriesthood mth the 
Angel-Messiah whom they expected, whom Philo had 
called, and ApoUos after him, ‘ the great Highpriest of 
our confession.’ Apollos fully explains how the celes- 
tial Highpriesthood promised by the words of God 
recorded in the 110th Psalm, refers to Jesus, who, like 
David, was descended from non-Hebrews. 

The incarnate Angel-Highpriest and celestial son 
of God, ‘Jesus, the Son of God,’ is ‘passed through 
the heavens,’ both at the beginning and at the end 
of his ‘days in the flesh,’ or as Paul had said, ‘he 
that descended is the same that ascended.’ Eeferring 
the 110th Psalm to Jesus, ApoUos considers himself 
authorised to say, that Jesus was ‘ called ’ or addressed 
by God as ‘a Highpriest after the order of Melchisedec.’ 
Thus a hope is set before us, ‘ which we have as an 
anchor of the soul, both sure and stedfast, and entering 
into the part within the veil, whither as forerunner on 
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oiir behalf Jesus entered, having become an Highpriest 
for ever after the order of Melchisedec.’ In the He- 
brew language, which was that of Canaan, the name 
Melchisedec means ‘ King of Eighteousness,’ and Salem 
or Shalem means ‘ peace ’ or ‘ peaceful,’ and probably 
here refers to Jerusalem. Not only the references to 
^ Jerusalem, to righteousness and peace, add force to the 

■ explanation of Melchisedec as type of Jesus the incar- 

nate Angel-BQghpriest, but the omission of Melchisedec’s 
descent, that is, of his genealogy, would suggest the 
^ mystery of the incarnation of Christ Jesus. Because 

j neither the father nor the mother nor the genealogy of 

! Melchisedec is referred to in Genesis, Apollos finds it 

easy to interpret the passage figuratively, in harmony 
with Essenic custom, to give it a deeper meaning than 
that conveyed by the literal sense, and to suggest 
mysteriously that the King of Jerusalem, who, in com- 
pany with the King of Sodom, went to meet victorious 
Abraham, had in fact neither father nor mother nor 
j genealogy, ‘ and neither beginning of days nor end of 

I fife, but (being) hke unto the Son of God, he abidetli 

a priest for ever.’ 

Apollos therefore clearly implies that Melchisedec 
was not only a type, but an earlier incarnation of the 
Angel of God, of the Woixl of God whom Philo had 
designated as ‘ neither God nor man,’ and ‘ the great 
I Highpriest.’ Jesus is the full inanifestation of the 

f celestial Highpriest. Unlike the sons of Levi, who are 

not suffered to continue priests by reason of death, the 
celestial Highpriest, ‘ because he contmueth for ever, 

I hath his priesthood unchangeable,’ or imperishable, 

t Instead of human Highpriests, ‘ which have infii-mity,’ 

: Jesus, as ‘ the Highpriest of our confession,’ is ‘ the Son 

made perfect in eternity.’ Apollos asserts, in accord- 
ance with his interpretation of the 110th Psalm, that 
this has been declared by the Word of God’s oath, 
f ‘ after the law,’ or, as thus implied, in the time of 




David, to whom the composition of that Psalm is 
assigned. 

‘ If perfection were (possible) by the Levitical 
priesthood (for on the ground of it hath the people 
received the law) what further need was there that a 
different priest should rise after the order of Melchisedec, 
and that he should be called not after the order of 
Aaron ? Por where the priesthood is changed, there is 
made of necessity a change of the law also. For he in 
reference to whom these things are spoken belonged to 
a different tribe, of which no man hath ever given 
attendance at the altar. For it is evident that our 
Lord sprang out of Judah, of (for) which tribe Moses 
spake nothing concerning the priests,’ that is, concern- 
ing those priests which might be taken from Judah for 
the Highpriesthood. 

This passage confirms the connection of the High- 
priesthood of Melchisedec and of Jesus, the non- 
Hebrews, with the Aaronic line of Ithamar, so called 
after Thamar, the non-Hebrew. For the line of Itha- 
inar had its possessions eschisively in Judah, where 
the Kenites or Eechabites had amalgamated with 
Hebrews, and during the war between Saul of Benjamin 
and David of Judah the line of Ithamar, represented by 
Abiathar, sided with David, the fine of Eleazar, repre- 
sented by Zadoc, with Saul. Only in so far could 
Apollos assert that Moses spoke nothing concerning the 
priests which might be taken from Judah for the High- 
priesthood, inasmuch as, in fact, the Scriptures, which 
twice give the genealogy of the line of Eleazar, do not 
give the genealogy of the line of Ithamar. But Apollos 
was wrong in his assertion, for Eli and his successors did 
give ‘ attendance at tire altar,’ though they belonged to 
the junior Aaronic line, being priests of Judah as High- 
priests of the line of Ithamar. The promised eternal 
Highpriesthood of Eechabites in Judah, Ezechiel’s 
uncircumcised Highpriests, to which Joshua or his 
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: THE AAROHITES OVBE HEBREWS AND STRANGERS. 25S 

antagonist in the sanctuary may have belonged, pro- 
bably were of the line of Ithamar. That youngest 
surviving son of Aaron may by Moses have been set 
over the Kenites of Jethro, and Ithamar’s successors in 
oiSce may have represented the Highpiiestly order of 
the uncircumcised stranger in Israel. 

This Highpriestly order of non-Hebrews in Israel, 
j of Eechabites and Essenes, we now venture to connect 

: with the order of Melchisedec. Since the ethnic 

dualism in Israel, represented by Hebrews and natu- 
f" rahsed strangers within the gate, had probably existed 

already in the time of Abraham, it is reasonable to 
assume that Moses recognised this duahsm when he led 
the ‘ mixed multitude ’ out of Egypt. If so, to the fosion 
of Hebrews and non-Hebrews, such as was exemplified 
by the Kenites settling with the tribe of Judah, the in- 
dependent Elohistic and Jehovistic narratives in the 
Mosaic Scriptures may owe them origin, as also the two 
chiefs of tribal tradition. According to this assump- 
tion, the lawgiver placed the two sons of Aaron respec- 
tively over the Hebrew and the non-Hebrew part of the 
i community. 

From this it would not follow that all the members 
of Highpriestly families were descended from the two 
sons of Aaron. For, at ah, events, up to the time of 
the Exodus there is no trace in the Mosaic Scriptures of 
a priestly tribe or hereditary priesthood, but the eldest 
^ son inherited from his father the priestly office. Thus 

I the men who offered sacrifices in the time of Moses are 

I called ‘ young men from the children of Israel,’ and 

I Israel was ‘ a kingdom of priests and a holy people.’ 

i: The Israehtes had not deputed their priestly duty to 

f representatives, and still less had given it up in favour 

of a hereditary caste, such as the Levites are described 
I in the later Scriptures, called after Moses. Contrary to 

^ these later regulations, the sons of David are called 

priests, or Cohenim, literally, those who approach God, 


I 
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an exjn'ession wliicli first occurs in the Bihle in connec- 
tion mth the non-Hebrew priesthood of Melchisedec 
and Jethro. By the side of a Hebrew Levitical priest- 
hood a non-Levitical one of the strangers in Israel seems 
to have existedjsince tlie prophets Jeremiah and Eiiechiel, 
and probably also the 110th Psalnt, refer to it. Per- 
liap.s it is not a chance-coincidence that the name 
of Levi’s eldest son, Gerson, refers to Ger tlie stranger. 
It becomes increasingly probable that Melchisedec, 
Jethro, Eli, and Joshita belonged to the order of the 
stranger in Israel, and that the same was presided over 
by the so-called sons of Ithamar since the time of 
Moses. 

Upon such possibly historical basis Apollos has by 
a free allegorising of the texts built up his theory of 
the celestial Highpriesthood of Jesus, the Angel- 
Messiah. If James the brother of Jesus really had the 
privilege of entering the Hohest of the Holy with the 
golden plate of the Aaronites on his forehead, the 
two brothers of Davidic or non-Hebrew descent may 
have belotaged, as we shall suggest, to one of the High- 
priestly families of the strangers in Israel, to the so- 
called sons of Ithainar. John the Baptist or Essene, by 
his mother of Aaronite descent, may have belonged to 
the sons of Zadoc, which Highpriest was of the elder 
Aaronic fine of Eleazar, after whom the Sadducees seem 
to have been called, who with the Essenes defended the 
rigid maintenance of the law. 

Jesus opposed some doctrinal principles of John the 
Baptist ; and the Sadducees, probably allied vdth the 
line of Eleazar, persecuted Jesus. His opposition to 
the Temple-services was aU the more dangerous if he 
and his brother James stood by birth in connection with 
the rival line of Ithamar. This connection, though not 
improbable, cannot be insisted upon. Be this as it may, 
the theory of the celestial and eternal Highpriesthood 
of Jesus Christ stands and falls with the theory of an 
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Angel-Messiah. This theory was first applied to Jesus 

by Stephen the Hellenist, probably of Alexandria, where 

the Therapeuts had their settlements, and who certainly 
was an Bssene or Therapeut, since no other Jews can 
be proved to have expected an Angel-Messiah. Paul 
became a convert to the Essenic doctrines of Stephen, 
j and what Paul planted Apollos has watered. 

' We are therefore not surprised that Apollos in his 

Epistle has connected with the celestial Highpriesthood 
of Jesus the Paiilinic doctrine about the atonement, 
- which is the necessary consequence of the Essenic 

and Pauhnic doctrine that God’s Spirit was not in fallen 
humanity until the Angel-Messiah restored it. Apollos 
also regards the bloody sacrifices as types of the 
bloody sacrifice of Christ. 

‘ The tabernacle is a parable,’ or rather a type or 
symbol, ‘ for the time iiow present, according to which 
are offered both gifts and sacrifices having no power to 
perfect in conscience,’ or, ‘ according to conscience, him 
that attendeth to the service of God.’ These ordinances 
were imposed ‘ until the time of reformation.’ For this 
reformation the Essenes had been preparmg mankind, 
looking to the coming of the Angel-Messiah who should 
appear, and now had appeared as ‘Highpriest of the 
good things to come.’ As the Highpriest had to enter 
once every year into the Holiest of the Holy,^ so Jesus 
I ‘ entered once for all into the holy place, and obtained 

^ eternal redemption for us,’ by entering ‘ through the 

greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made with 
hands, that is to say, not of this creation, nor yet through 
the blood of goats and calves, but through his own 
blood. For if the blood of goats and bulls, and ashes 
i of an heifer sprinkhng the defiled, sanctifieth to the 

purity of the flesh, how much more shall the blood of 

; ^ Possibly on tbe shortest or the longest day of the year, when the sun 

symbol of Divine presence, may have thrown a ray of light on the tabernacle^ 
, as it throws a shadow on the altar at Stonehenge. 


i 
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Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered himself 
without fault to God, purge our consciences from dead 
works to serve the living God ? ’ . . . ‘ It was 

therefore necessary that the symbol of the heavenly 
(sanctuary) should be purified , with such (sacrifices), 
but the heavenly (sanctuary) itself with better sacri- 
fices than (were) those. For Christ entered not into a 
holy place made mth hands, the counterfeit of the true, 
but into heaven itself, now to appear before the face of 
God for us ; nor yet that he may offer himself often, 
as the Highpriest entereth into the holy place every 
year vdth blood not his own ; for then it would have 
been necessary for him to have suffered oftentimes since 
the foundation of the world ; but now once at the end 
of the world hath he appeared for the putting away of 
sin by his sacrifice. And as it is appointed unto men 
once to die, but after that the judgment, so also Christ 
was sacrificed once, to take away the sins of many, and 
he shall appear a second time without sin to them that 
wait for him unto salvation.’ 

ApoUos refers to the bloody sacrifices not having 
‘ ceased to be offered ’ in the still existing Temple, though 
they had never been offered by the Essenes, and probably 
by all those who, like Jesus, attended only the service in 
the Synagogue. The Essenes claimed to have rightly 
foreseen that the Angel-Messiah would sanction the abo- 
lition of the bloody sacrifices, which were ordered by the 
law, and yet cannot ‘ take away sins,’ as Apollos declares. 
Apollos interprets the Greek text of the 40th Psalm 
as containing a prophecy of the promised Messiah’s 
protest against the bloody sacrifices. ‘ Burnt offering 
and sin-offering hast thou not required,’ said David ; 
instead of such a wuitten commandment, God is said to 
have given him perforated ears or ‘ open ears ’ to hear 
the spiritual commandments of God. Thus he was ena- 
bled to say : ‘ Lo, I have come,’or ‘ here I am . . to 

do Thy will, 0 God, have I desired, as it is written for 
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me in the volume of the book ; and thy law is within 
my heart.’ These words of David are by ApoUos 
explained, in harmony with the Septuagint, to refer to 
Messiah’s coming ‘ into the world,’ to the incarnation of 
the Angel, for whom God had ‘prepared a body.’ 

With this altered text Paul’s saying may be con- 
nected, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of heaven. Only as an Angel become incarnate in a 
body especially prepared ’by God, as an Angel in whom 
is the ‘ Fame ’ or Spirit of God, could the Messiah come 
to do the will of God, that is, to take away the bloody 
sacrifices that he may estabhsh the spiritual or self- 
sacrifice. It is by this human body exceptionally pre- 
pared by God for the Angel-Messiah ; it is ‘ through the 
ofiering of the body of Jesus Christ,’ in pursuance of 
his self-sacrifice, and of God’s will done, that ‘ we have 
been sanctified once for all.’ By this ‘one offering he 
hath perfected for ever them that are being sanctified.’ 
Thus the spiritual covenant promised by Jeremiah has 
been fulfilled: God’s law is written in the hearts and 
minds of men ; God wiU no more remember their sins 
and iniquities, but wiU abohsh aU ‘ offering for sin,’ for 
Christ is ‘ the fulfilment of the law.’ 

The basis for this most eloquent and devout scheme 
of Jesus Christ’s celestial Highpriesthood, and his sacri- 
ficial, atoning, and vicarious death, as presented to us 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, whether written by 
Apollos, Barnabas, or by Paul, is not the body of the 
Scriptures or any part of them, but their systematic 
figurative interpretation. It was invented by the Essenic 
order at different times, and partly during the hundred and 
fifty years before the Christian era, when the Essenic 
order can be proved to have existed. This Essenic 
interpretation of Scripture had been introduced into 
non-orthodox Judaism for the purpose of connecting 
with the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms the Eastern 
and Essenic conception of an Angel-Messiah, Of this 
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(locti'ine thei’e is not a trace either in any of the 
Scriptures possibly composed before tlie deportation to 
Babylon, or in the first three Gos])els. The very ancient 
and 'Eastern doctrine of an Angel-3Ie^sia!l. ^the first of 
seven Angels P) had been applied to (Tamaina-Buddha, 
and so it^ Avas applied to Jesus Christ by the Esseues 
of Egypt and of Palestine, avIio introduced this new 
Messianic doctrine into Essenic Judaism and Essenie 
Christianity. But although the doctrine of the Angel- 
Messiah, through the instrumentality of Magi and of 
Kenites or Eechabites, of Parthians, Pythagorceans, 
and Essenes, has been transplanted from the land of 
Buddha and countries to Avhich Buddhism had spread, 
to the land promised to the seed of Abraham, yet no 
attempt was made in the East to develop from the Veda, 
a theory of Buddha’s sacrificial death. Xor do Bud- 
dhistic Scriptures ever refer to or oppose such a doc- 
trine as prevailing among Christians. This is all the 
more remarkable since vicarious sin-removing and re- 
conciling human sacrifices at the time of the spring- 
equinox, when the sun passes over the equinoctial 
point, at the Passover, can be traced back in East and 
West to pre-Abrahamitic times. 


Conclusion. 

We regard as proved, what Eusebius considered 
‘highly probable,’ the direct connection of Paulinic 
writings, especially of the Epistle to the HebreAVS, AAUth 
Scriptures of the Therapeutic order. The same may 
be asserted Avith regard to the Septuagint and the 
writings of Philo, although here the new doctrine of the 
Angel-Messiah was only gradually revealed, and no ex- 
pectation of his incarnation Avas referred to. FolloAving 
in the footsteps of Stephen and Paul, the Avriter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews or Alexandrians, almost cer- 
tainly Apollos, applies the Oriental doctrine of the 
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Angel-Messiali to Jesus Christ, as the end of the law 
and the bringer of a new dispensation. The non- 
Palestinian Essenes of Egypt and other countries in- 
sisted on their liberty to discard such of the injunctions 
of the Mosaic law as were derived from its literal inter- 
pretation. Apollos had been ‘ instructed in the way of 
the Lord ’ by disciples of John, and, like the latter, he 
looked forward to Him who should come to baptize 
with the Holy Ghost, to the Angel-Messiah. Like John 
the Baptist or Essene, and hke Philo, Apollos did not 
at first beheve that Jesus was the Christ. But since 
Aquila and Priscilla had taught him ‘ the way of God 
more accurately ’ than the disciples of John had done, 
he confuted in public the Jews and Essenes, ‘ showing 
by the Scriptures that Jesus is the Christ.’ 

In hke manner Apollos, by his Epistle to the Jewish- 
Christian part of the Alexandrian Church, confuted the 
Jews who were ‘ dull of understanding ’ things ‘ difficult 
of interpretation.’ They ought to have been ‘ long ago 
teachers,’ but they ‘ agam have need ’ to be taught ‘ the 
first principles of the oracles of God.’ They ‘ have need 
of milk, not of solid food,’ they are ‘ unskilled ’ or ‘ with- 
out experience ’ in the w^ords ‘ of righteousness ’ ; they 
are ‘ babes,’ or, as Paul had said, ‘ babes in Christ,’ that 
is, not sph'itual but carnal men. The readers of this 
Epistle were in the position in which Apollos had been 
when ‘ he knew’ only the baptism, of John,’ and wdien 
he had probably not even heard that there is a Holy 
Ghost. But having learnt the way of God more per- 
fectly, Apollos urges in this Epistle, the Hebrews of 
Alexandria to ‘ leave the elementary doctrines of Clirist ’ 
and to ‘ turn to perfection.’ He teaches, that for this 
perfection the law, in its literal interpretation, had done 
‘ nothing,’ that with the new faith the law has ‘ nothing 
to do,’ that it is the faith of which Paul had said that it 
should be revealed after the law, as the end of the law'. 

To learn this difficult interpretation of the Scrip- 
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tares, to see that they point to the eternal and angehc 
Word of God, to the eldest Son of God, and High- 
priest of our confession, as Philo had aheady shown, 
and, beyond this, to understand and beheve that this 
celestial Messiah or ‘ man from heaven,’ the Angel who 
followed the Israelites, as Paul said, has become incai- 
nate in Jesus Christ, the Hebrews of Alexandria must 
be taught the more perfect doctrine of Christ, the 
deeper knowledge, the gnosis. Hid the Apostle James 
acknowledge this interpretation of the law of Moses . 
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^ CHAPTER IX. 

JAMBS AN0 THE ESSENBS. 

The Prohlem — The Herodians and the Essenes — The descent of James — 
James the Nazarite and Highpriest— The Epistle of James. 

The Problem. 

1 

The liistory of James, ‘ tlie brother of the Lord,’ is 
enveloped in darkness. When, and under what cir- 
! cmnstances ‘ James, the servant of God and of the Lord 

Jesus Christ,’ was placed over the Apostles at Jeru- 
salem ; in what sense he was called the brother of Jesus ; 
whether it is probable that he was a Nazarite, and that 
he could enter the Holiest of the Holy ; and finally, what 
causes led to his martyrdom, when a Eechabite priest 
was standing at his side, these are generally acknow- 
‘ ledged problems. New difiiculties seem at first sight to 

arise from the preceding arguments, which tend to show 
that Jesus opposed the principal doctrines of the Essenes, 
with whom the Rechabites and the institution of the 
Nazarite must be connected. Yet it may be possible 
^ from the Essenic stand -point to throw some hght on the 

hfe of .the Prince of the Apostles, so as not to increase, 
but to diminish, the difficulties which surround it. 

; The Herodians and the Essenes. 

The family of the Herods from Idumasa was descen- 
ded from the Edomites, therefore from those non-Israehtes 
who joined the armies of Nebucadnezar when he be- 
-r- sieged Jerusalem, and who, during the Captivity, had 

4 
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spread ^vestwards from the eastern side of the valley of 
Arabali. and had even got possession of Hebron. Then 
Edom proper or Mount Seir, of which country, Esau’s 
heritage, the Hebrews never possessed a foot-breadtli 
ip:) to the tmie of Joshua, was taken possession of by 
the Habathieans, descendants from Xabaioth, the first- 
born of Ishmael, who was connected vfith Esau, in- 
habited Edom, and married a daughter of Ishmael. The 
Habathajans of Arabia Petrma seem to have been con- 
nected with the Habat of Mesopotamia, also called 
Cuthaaans, and to have belonged to the Medo-Ohaldajan 
race, to the Casdim or conquerors, to the Medes of 
Berosus, wdio conquered Babylon in b.c. 2468. These 
Medes may afready then have introduced Magian asceti- 
cism into Mesopotamia, and the combination of non- 
Iranian asceticism, and Iranian dualism, which the 
Essenes or Assidmans introduced into Judaism may be 
explained by the highly probable ethnic connection of 
the Essenes with the Casdim, later Chaldmans (Habat ?) 
of Mesopotamia.^ This hypothesis is confirmed by the 
connection of the Essenic prophet Elkesai with the 
Mesopotamian Sabians, Mendmans, or ‘disciples of 
John,’ of the Baptist or bather, the Ashai, Essai, or 
Essene. 

The Herods came from a country which was alter- 
nately occupied by Edomites and Habathmans ; the 
former of whom had become possessed during the 
Babylonian Captivity of the country to the west of the 

^ Tlie Essenes, Kenites, or Eecliabites, -wlio came from, and -wliose 
• iatlaer ’ %vas Hamatli, may "be connected witli tlie JehoYistic and Iranian 
non-Israelites, apparently connected witii Hamath by Amos, who wrote, about 
B.c. 790, that in Juda and Samaria tEey would burn the bodies of Israelites, 
as the inhabitants of Jabesh-Gilead had done with the bodies of Saul and 
his son, whereupon they fasted seven days. (Amos vi. 1~14 j 1 Sam, xxxi. 
12, 13), Already the name of the city, Eechoboth, which Ashur (Nimrod) 
built, that is one of the four cities which formed Nineyeh, must be connected 
with Eechah, and an aboriginal Hamath ‘ the great,’ in Mesopotamia, 
(another name for Nineveh the great ?) is possible, after which Hamath on 
the Orontes was caUed. {Einheit dm* Meligiomn, i. 217 f.) 
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Dead Sea, wliere the settlements of the Essenes were, 
where John the Baptist or Essene was born, and where he 
seems to have first baptized. The ISTabathasans who 
took the place of the Edomites in the country of the 
Her ods to the. east of the Dead Sea, came from Meso- 
potamia, with which country we tried to connect the 
Essenes. The Nabath^ans were in possession of Petra 
at least 300 years before the commencement of the 
Christian era, and thus about 150 years before the exis- 
tence of the Essenic order is by Josephus referred to. 
Some of the Nabathasan princes bore the name Aretas, 
and this was the name of the father-in-law of Hei'od 
Antipas, who possessed Damascus at the time of Paul’s 
conversion to the Esseific faith. 

The probabihty of a sort of connection of the 
Herods with the Essenes is strengthened by the latter 
having been, as Assidieans, the alhes of the Maccabees, 
with whom the Herods were connected by Herod the 
Great’s wife Mariamne. The name Hasmon, ancestor 
of the Hasmonasans or Maccabees, points to the city of 
Hashmonah, a station of the Israelites near Mount Hor, 
which was on the boundary line of Edom. As the 
Herods were connected with the land of John the 
Baptist’s or the Essene’s birth and first activity, so 
Chasmon, like John’s father Zacharias, of the priestly 
course of Abijah or Abia, belonged to the Aaronic 
fine, since according to Josephus a citizen of Jerusalem 
and a priest ‘ of the sons of Joarib.’ The Idumasans were 
conquered and converted to Judaism by the MaccabEean 
John Hyrcanus in B.c. 130, according to Josephus, who 
states that since that time they regarded Jerusalem as 
their mother-city, and claimed for themselves the name 
of Jews. Considering the probable ethmcal connection 
between Essenes and Maccabees, whose alhes tlie Assi- 
dmtuis were earlier than B.c. 143, it may be assumed 
that the Essenes and Idumfeans were a cognate race. 

According to later Jewish tradition, Herod the Great 
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was successively tlie servant of the Hasmonieans and 
the Eomaiisd The probability gains ground that the 
Herodians were connected with theEssenes or Assid^eans, 
the allies of the Maccabees, for political reasons, if not 
also for reasons of descent. 

The Herods aimed at independence from the Romans 
as well as from the Jews. To them religion was only 
a policy, and they furthered the establishment of a 
universalist religion of the Hellenistic (Therapeutic) 
type, such as the Maccabees and the Gentile-esGludiiig 
Essenes of Palestine had tried to prevent, by a zealoxis 
adherence to the law. But the son of a Maccabman 
mother, Herod Agrippa I., forsook the idolatry of his 
father, and was a strict obseiwer of the law. Thus 
the Essenes of Judxea could look up to him, and they 
would support him in his determined policy against 
those universalist Hellenists, some of whom were The- 
rapeixts, like Stephen and Paul. These particularist 
Essenes may have formed the party of the Herodians, 
which is not mentioned by Luke or by Josephus, bixt 
which in the Apostolic age was, hke the Essenes, distm- 
guished from the Sadducean and Pharisaic party. The 
Herodians joined the Pharisees in questioning Jesus 
whether it was right to pay tribute to Csesar, and Jesus 
is recorded to have warned his hearers against the 
leaven of the Pharisees and of Herod. 

It may be asserted that the zealot Herod Agrippa I., 
of half-Maccabsean descent, who encouraged Jews to 
take the Nazarite vow, was friendly to those Essenes 
who adhered to the law and who rejected the Gentiles 
without the law, but that he persecuted the univer- 
sahst Essenes or Therapeuts, to whom Stephen and 
Paxxl belonged. It was during the reign of Herod 
Agrippa, probably in the first year of his terrorism and 
of the persecution which arose because of Stephen, that 
James ‘ the brother of the Lord ’ was placed above the 

^ J ost, Geschichte des JudenthumSj 319. 
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Apostles at Jenisalem. It is almost certain that this 
elevation took place in the year 41, on the death of 
James the brother of Zebedee, whom Agrippa had 
caused to be beheaded, and when Peter was imprisoned. 
Por when the latter, after his mix’aculous deliverance, 
left in the night Jerusalem ‘ for another place ’ (Eome.^), 
Peter sent a message to ‘ James and the brethren.’ 


The Descent of James. 

Paul testifies that three years after his conversion 
he saw at Jerusalem James ‘ the brother of the Lord.’ 
Only in two passages the word ‘brother’ is in the Bible 
used in its wider sense. Abraham the Hebrew and 
Lot the Moabite are called brothers, and the same is 
said of Israel and the Edomites. In all other passages 
the word ‘ brother ’ refers to a brother in the flesh. 
In accordance with this meaning, the Gospel after 
Matthew refers to the brothers of Jesus and to the 
sons of his mother Mary by giving their names, James, 
Joseph, Simon, and Jude, and it is added that Jesus 
had also sisters. Confirming the only possible inter- 
pretation of this passage, it is asserted as weU. in 
Matthew as in Luke, that Jesus was the ‘ firstborn ’ son 
of Mary, as if she had other children ; and in the first 
three Gospels ‘his mother and his brethren ’ are in 
such a manner named in conjunction with Jesus, that 
his brothers must necessarily be regarded as sons of his 
mother.^ It is therefore not necessary to dwell on the 
impossibility of the assumption that two sisters had 
the same name, which would be without precedent 
in Israelitic history. According to the Gospel after 
Matthew it is absolutely certain that Mary was the 
mother of Jesus and of other children. Yet there is a 
passage in Mai-k which is absolutely irreconcilable 
with the above passages and their evident meaning. 

^ Matt. xiii. 55,56, i. 25, xii. 46, 47 ; 
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Mary tlie mother of Jesus is clistiiiguislicd from Mary 
the mother of James the Less and of Josesd Two 
sisters are here supposed to have been called Mary, and 
to have inhabited the same house at Capernaum and 
Jerusalem, and yet the names of the two sons of the 
one correspond with those of the two elder sons of die 
other. It is needless to consider such absurdity. 

Discarding the tradition recorded in Mark as not 
possibly historical, and seeing that Mary was the mother 
of other children than Jesus her firstborn, it is of but 
secondary importance to enquhe whether Jesus alone 
was held to be the son of Joseph the carpenter, or 
whether the brothers and sisters of Jesus had likemse 
Joseph for their father. Whilst Eusebius writes that 
James was called the brother of the Lord ‘ because he 
also (Hke Jesus) was called son of Joseph,’ Epiphanius 
designates James as the son of Joseph by a previous 
marriage. By the latter statement it is implied that 
Jesus cannot have been the only son of Joseph, though 
he might possibly have been the only son of Mary. 
Both Eusebius and Epiphanius agree that James was 
the son of Joseph, and the Gospel after Matthew refers 
to a James and Joseph and Simon and Jude, as brothers, 
and to sisters of Jesus, as children of Joseph and Mary. 
We saw that an attempt was sooner or later made in 
the Gospel after Mark to distinguish the mother of 
Jesus from the mother of his brothers and sisters. For 
this there was the obvious reason that the sujiposed 
Augel-Messiah, hke Gautama-Buddha, must be consi- 
dered to have been born of a virgin. In hke manner 
an attempt was made, no doubt for the same reason, to 
undermine the tradition about James and Jesus behig 
brothers in the flesh. The earhest Fathers who mystify 
the descent of James are Chrysostom (born 347) and 
Theodoret (bishop since 420), who designate him as 
son of Alphseus (Cleophas). Both originaUy belonged to 

^ 40 ; comxJ. Eus, JET. 1. 
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tlie Antiocliian Church, which we have connected with 
the Bssenes. Since they beheved that Jesus was the 
Angel-Messiah, the Essenes probably denied that he had 
brothers and sisters, as Buddhists did about Gautama. 

The third and the fourth Gospels can be shown to 
be the principal records of Essenian. tradition, and in 
them alone the name of Clopas or Cleophas occurs. 
The name of ohe of the two disciples of Emmaiis was 
Cleophas, and the name of his companion is not given. 
Paul refers to an apparition of the risen Jesus to James 
the brother of the Lord, and as no reference is made in 
any Gospel to this apparition, whilst Luke and the 
later revisor of the third Gospel was the most hkely 
Evangehst to supply this omission, we are at the outset 
led to the possibihty, that James was intended to have 
been the companion of Cleophas or Alphseus by the 
composer of the narrative of the disciples of Emmaus. 
We have seen that this narrative, which Luke cannot 
have written, is certainly not historical in the form 
transmitted to us. The question has now become one 
of secondary interest whether the inventor of the narra- 
tive about the disciples of Emmaus intended to suggest 
that James was the nameless companion of Cleophas. 
The tradition transmitted by Jerome as recorded in the 
Gospel of the Hebrews indirectly confirms this narrative 
by transmitting the legend that James fasted after the 
crucifixion till the risen Jesus appeared to him and 
bade him eat. This tradition as well as the probably 
identical one about the apparition of Jesus to James 
according to Paul, is not confirmed by any Gospel- 
record, unless James -wss the unnamed disciple of 
Emmaus, and it is possible that the coinposer of this 
fictitious narrative intended to suggest this. 

Every explanation hitherto attempted of the irrecon- 
cilable statements in the Gospels about the descent of 
James, ‘ the brother of the Lord,’ leads to forced and to 
improbable, if not impossible, assumptions. If it can be 
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proved that Eiisebius Avas right in consideiiiig it 
‘ highly probable ’ that our Gospels, like the Pauline 
Epistles, were composed under direct Essenic influence 
and in harmony with written Essenic tradition, all 
passages which refer directly or iudirectly to an exclu- 
sively supernatural birth of Jesus, whether or not in 
the writings in question he is recognised as the Angel- 
Messiah, will have to be connected with this source. 
Among these passages we reckon the isolated state- 
ment in Matthew about the vu'gin-born, to which 
Clement of Alexandria does not refer, as if the text did 
not then contain it, when he declares, as akeady 
shown, that the views of some about the vii’ginity of 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, were not founded in fact. 
With these additions must be connected all the pas- 
sages in the Gospels which imply that another Mary 
than the mother of Jesus was the mother of his 
brothers and sisters. 

James the Nazarite and Eighpriest. 

According to the Acts, the leader of the Apostles 
was Peter, and he remained in this position for some 
time after the crucifixion of Jesus, and probably till he 
was imprisoned by Herod Agrippa, wm suggest as 
early as in the year 41. We saw that there are good 
reasons for assuming that in the sixth year after the 
death of Jesus, or about a year later, James took the 
place of Peter. Eor when this Apostle, miraculously 
liberated, left Jerusalem for another place, he requested 
the disciples whom he had found gathered together in 
the house of Mark’s mother, to inform ‘ James and the 
brethren ’ of his escape. Whilst Peter was absent from 
Jerusalem, perhaps in Eome,^ Paul was in Arabia, that 
is, in the East Jordan country, and they both met at 
Jerusalem after three years, that is, after the death of 
^ See Ckrmology of the Bible. 
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Herod Agrippa I., who had ruled three years. Thus it 
becomes probable that the three years which Paul spent 
in Arabia, and Peter possibly in Eome, coincided with 
the three years’ government of Hei'od. What happened 
at Jerusalem during the mysterious fifteen days when 
Paul abode with Peter, we know not, but Paul says 
that he also saw James, ‘ the Lord’s brother.’ In the 
same Epistle he mentions James before Cephas and 
John, when referring to their being regarded as ‘ pillars.’ 
There can be no doubt that James was placed at the 
head of the Apostles ever since Peter’s imprisonment, 
and he maintained that position for more than a quarter 
of a century, up to his martyrdom. • 

We know not for what reason James the brother of 
John was beheaded, and why Peter was put into prison. 
It is quite possible, as we pointed out, that this was 
owing to their opposition to the Temple-service with its 
sacrifices, and to their frequenting exclusively the anti- 
hierarchical synagogues, as Jesus had always done. This 
example had even been followed by some of the Phari- 
sees, although the rigid maintainers of the law, the 
Sadducees, never attended the synagogue. Son of a 
Maccabsean mother, Agrippa would aim at the restora- 
tion of the Temple-services as the exclusive form of 
Jewish devotion. Herod the Great, his father, had been 
too lax in this respect, and had encouraged idolatry of 
the grossest kind. Supported by the Sadducees, who 
had persecuted Jesus and his disciples, we may safely 
assume that Agrippa I. insisted on the regular atten- 
dance of the Apostles at the Temple-services. For it 
is a recorded fact, that- they were regularly in the 



Temple at the time of prayer. Thus they ceased to 
follow the example of their Master. Although the 
Apostles were not scattered during the persecution 
which arose because of Stephen, they were ha fact hi- 
cluded in this persecution ; but it seems to have been 
soon stopped for two reasons, because the second 
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Agrippa was moi’e friendly to tliem, and because tliey 
regularly attended the Temple-services, wliicli Jesus 
had never done. This is what all Xuzaritcs did ; and 
as Nazarite Janies, the brother of Jesus, eoidd offer 
to Agrippa I., the reported friend of the Xazarites, 
every guarantee which he must have been desirous to 
obtain. 

The traditions respecting James whidi have been 
transmitted by Hegesippus, the first Jewish-Christian, 
and possibl)’ EsseniG-Christian Church-liistorian, if we 
could safely regard them all as historical, would be 
important, because his parents were contemporaries of 
the Prince of the Apostles, and because, as Eusebius 
says, Hegesippus stood nearest to the days of the Apos- 
tles. According to this tradition James had been called 
the Just or Zadik ‘ fi-om the time of the Lord to our 
own days, . . he was holy from his mother’s 

%vomb, he drank not ivine or strong drink, nor did he 
eat animal food ; a razor came not upon his head, he 
did not anoint himself with oil, he did not use the bath; 
he alone might go into the holy place, for he wore no 
woollen clothes but linen ; and alone he used to eo into 
the Temple, and there he was commonly found upon his 
knees, praying for forgiveness for the people, so that his 
knees grew dry and thin (hard ?) like a camel’s, from 
his constantly bending them in prayer, and entreating 
forgiveness for the people.’ ^ We shall point out why 
James ‘ alone ’ went into the Holiest of the Holy, 
whilst, contrary to the custom of his brother Jesus, 
all the Apostles regularly attended the daily services in 
the Temple. We may regard these statements as equally 
historical, and as thi'owing light on the early relations 
between Judaism and Christianity. 

Of the remaining account it is here sufficient to 
state that the martyrdom of James in the presence of 
‘ one of the priests of the house of Eechab,’ (priests of 
1 Eus. S. E. ii. 23. 
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the Essenes), took place in consequence of his having 
declared in tlie Temple, that ‘ Jesus the Son of Man sits 
in heaven on the right hand of great power; and will 
come on the clouds of heaven.’ By this declaration, if 
he made it, James proclaimed the Essenic and Paulinic 
faith in his brother Jesus as the Angel-Messiah. This 
Essenic Christianity is said to have been proclaimed 
openly in the Temple by James at the time of the 
Passover, immediately before the Eomans laid siege to 
Jerusalem. Hegesippus states that ‘ many were con- 
vinced, and gave glory on the testimony of James, 
crying Hosannah to the Son of David.’ Whereupon the 
Scribes and Pharisees stoned James to death. 

Since Hegesippus does not censure the conduct of 
James in proclaiming the Essenic and Eeehabite doc- 
trine of the Angel-Messiah, applied to Jesus, as Stephen 
and Paul had done, we have sufficient reason to 
regard Hegesippus as an Essenic or Paulinic Christian, 
and to doubt his transmitted testimony that James be- 
lieved his brother Jesus to have been an incarnate 
Ano-el. But there is no reason to doubt that some of 

o 

the Eechabites, Nazarites like Janies, would sympathise 
with his death, though he had not proclaimed Jesus as 
the Angel-Messiah, which Hegesippus says he did, 
almost in the very words of Stephen. If Hegesippus 
believed in Jesus as the Angel-Messiah, he would see 
the importance of attributing that doctrine to James 
the brother of Jesus, and of describing him as stoned 
to death, hke Stephen, as a supposed blasphemer. 

Discarding this tradition of Hegesippus, it may be 
regarded as not improbable that James was a Nazarite 
for life, and thus stood in near relation to the Essenes, 
with whom we must connect the Eechabites. Accord- 
ing to their descent both James and Jesus were connec- 
ted with the naturalised strangers in Israel, with the 
Eechabites and Kenites, and thus almost certainly with 
the Essenes, who were probably descendants of the 
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Medo-ClialclEeans. Jesus opposed tlie principal doctrines 
of the Essenes, especially that about the Angel-Messiah. 
He was an Essenic reformer, and not a Xazarite. The 
Pharisees were Iranians, like the Essenes, Eeehabites, 
and Keiiites, according to our ethnic scheme. If so, the 
Pharisees knew the mixed Indian and Iranian or Magian 
doctrines which the Essenes propounded, as well as 
those pxirer doctrines of the East-Iranians or of 
Zoroaster, which Jesus proclaimed by word and deed. 
The condemnation of Jesus, not by the Sadducees but 
by the Pharisees, would be thus accounted for. 

The connection between Rechabites or Kenites and 
Essenes, apart from their probably cognate descent, 
enables us to consider as possibly historical the state- 
ment of Hegesippus, according to which he could, like 
a Highpriest, enter the Hohest of the Holy. This 
account is confirmed by Epiphanius, who states, on the 
authority of Clement, Eusebius, and others, that James 
‘ the son of Joseph ’ was permitted to wear on his fore- 
head the golden plate with the words ‘ Holiness to the 
Lord,’ or ‘ Holy Jehovah.’ This statement is again con- 
firmed by the tradition transmitted by Polycrates and 
credited by Eusebius, that also the Apostle John, son 
of Zebedee, possessed this prhfilege of the Aaronites. 
The same tradition refers to the unnatural death of the 
two sons of Zebedee, that of John bemg also testified by 
a recently found fragment of Papias, probably the 
bishop of Hierapohs.’- The two remarkable statements 
may therefore be regarded as probably historical, that 
James could enter the Holiest of the Holy, hke a High- 
priest, and that he possessed also the Highpriestly and 
Aaronic privilege of wearing the golden plate or Petalon 
described by Josephus, who says that the identical one 
made in the times of Moses existed at his time. It may 
be possible from the Essenic or Rechabite point of view 

1 Epipb. Hcbt. XXIX, 4j IxxYiii. 14 ; Eus. .H". M y. 24 ; comp. Sc'holten, 
J)er Amstel Johannas ; Holtzmami^ BibehLexikcmj iii. 3811 
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to throw some new light on the highpriestly character 
attributed to the Prince of the Apostles. 

It is necessary to repeat what we have pointed ont 
about the two Highpriests in Israel and about their 
probable connection with the two Aaronic lines, if not 
with the pohtical parties of the Saddiicees and the Pha- 
risees, the latter of which was not so ancient as the 
1 party of the Essenes or Eechabites. 

i Jeremiah had in the Name of God promised to 

the Eechabites or strangers in Israel an uninterrupted 
' standing before the Lord, that is, a succession of High- 

priests of the sons of Eechab, who should officiate in 
the Holiest of the Holy. At the time of theEeturn from 
Babylon Ezechiel complains, that Israel has brought 
into God’s sanctuary strangers uncircumcised in heart 
j and in the flesh, to be in God’s sanctuary ‘to pollute it, 

I even my house when ye ofier my bread, the fat and 

the blood.’ ^ This can only refer to a Highpriest repre- 
senting the uncircumcised stranger in the Holiest of the 
Holy, in harmony with the prophecy of Jeremiah, the 
fulfilment of which Ezechiel clearly condemns in the 
Name of the same God who had commanded Jeremiah 
to make that solemn promise. Ezechiel seems to imply 
i that the junior Aaronic line of Ithamar had been 

admitted to represent the Highpriesthood of the 
^ naturalised stranger in Israel, of the Ger, who, as dis- 

: tinguished from the foreigner or Nokhri, was admitted, 

' like the Hebrew, to the Temple-services. For Ezechiel 

f states that the sons of Zadoc only, who belonged to 

I the elder Aaronic line of Eleazar, and who had stood 

i by David during Absalom’s rebelhon, that they shall 

I ‘ stand before ’ God, that is, appear as Highpriests 

in the Holiest of the Holy. At the time of Zerubbabel, 
i wffien Ezechiel wrote, the prophet Zechariah approved 

I in the Name of God everything that was done by Zerub- 

1 Jer. XXXV, 18, . 11 ; Ezek. xliv. 7-31 ; Mnk. der EeL i. 288-312, 
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babel and Josbiia.^ THe latter may liave belonged to 
tlie Aaronic line of Itbamar, which name is a compound 
of Jab, and Tliaraar ‘ the stranger,’ according to Philo. 

The remarkable omission of the generations of the 
line of Ithainar in the Book of Chronicles, whilst those 
of the line of Eleazar are twice mentioned, can hardly 
be otherwise explained than by the assumption that 
these two lines of Aarouites repro.sented respectively 
the ethnic dualism in Israel, the Hebrew and the 
non-Hebrew or the stranger, who seems to have been 
iineirciuncised from the statement made by Ezecbiel 
about uncircuincised Higbpiiests in the Holiest of the 
Holy. This dualism is in so far confirmed by Scriptitre- 
accounts, as the Aaronites of the elder line liad their pos- 
sessions exclusively in Benjamin, the junior line exclu- 
sively m Juda, with which tribe the Kenites or Eecha- 
bites were united ever since the time of Joshua. The 
Kenites of Jethro had been invited by Moses to join 
the ‘ mixed multitude ’ Avhich went out of Egypt, and 
according to the Book of Chronicles both Eleazar and 
Ithamar ‘executed the priest’s office.’ Again, in the 
time of Saul, the Benjamite, the elder line sided mth 
him, the younger line with David ; and if Abiathar had 
not escaped from the massacre at Nob, all the members 
of the line of Ithamar would have been killed. David 
made peace between the apparently rival Aaronic lines 
by establishing the double Highpriesthood of Abiathar 
and Zadok. 

Such a double Highpriesthood seems to have been 
appointed after the Eeturn from Babylon. For at tliat 
time Ezechiel complained of the uiicircnmcised High- 
priest in the HoEest of the Holy, and Zechariah de- 
scribes Joshua and Satan or the adversary, as if the 
second Highpriest, standing before the Lord in the 


1 We liave already referred to Joshua’s having probably composed the 
noth Psalm, which seems to refer to Jeremiah’s promise to the Peehabites, 
perhaps first fulfilled by Joshua’s Highpriesthood, 
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Holiest of tlie Holy. In the time immediately preceding 
the accession of James to the leadership of the Apostles, 
the double Highpriesthood is testified by the Gospel- 
records. Lixke mentions Annas and Caiaphas as con- 
temporaneons Highpriests,and he connects Annas as well 
as Caiaphas with others who were ‘ of the kindred of the 
high priest.’ It cannot be doubted that among these a 
second bore the title of Highpriest, since ‘ the High- 
priests ’ are said to have demanded the crucifixion of 
Jesus. Before the deportation to Babylon Zephaniah 
was joined as ‘ second priest ’ to Seraiah, ‘ the first 
priest,’ both of whom were slain at Riblah. We are 
justified in assuming that either Caiaphas or Annas 
was in a similar sense the second Highpriest, who, accord- 
ing to Eabbinical traditions, was the Sagan. The po- 
sition of James at the head of the Apostles is described 
as one similar to that of the Highpriest. As Highpriest 
James would have the privilege of entering the Holiest of 
the Holy and of wearing the Aaronic gold plate on his 
forehead.^ Assuming that James reaUy had these pri- 
vileges, we should be driven to the further assumption 
that the family of Joseph, the father of Jesus and James, 
was one of those from the members of which the High- 
priests were chosen. We should have to assume the 
same about the family of Zebedee. 

If the brother of Jesus and Prince of the Apostles, 
whose life bridges over almost the entire Apostolic 
period, not only went xvith the other Apostles to the 
Temple at the hoixr of prayer, contrary to the custom 
of Jesus, but if James also entered the Holiest of the 
Holy with the Aaronic mark on his forehead, whether 
or not he belonged to one of the Highpriestly families, 
an important connection of the first Christian Bishop 
with the Jewish Highpriesthood, the amalgamation 
of both institutions would thereby be confirmed. 


1 Lukeui, 2-, Actsiy. 6; Jokn xyiii. 15, 16 5 comp. 2 Kings xt. 18; 
xxiii. 4 ; Acts xxi. 17, 18 ; xxiii. 2, 5. 
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The Epistk of Jaiiie.9. 

Two arguments have been raised against the James 
of this Epistle being the first Christian Bishop. The 
statement of Hegesippus is not relied upon, that ‘im- 
mediately ’ after the martyrdom of James ‘ Vespasian 
invaded and took JudmaJ and the year 62 is preferred 
for his martyrdom on the strengtli ttf a jtassage in 
Josephus, although it is on good grounds regarded as a 
late interpolation. Since this Epistle unmistakably re- 
fers to the Epistle to the Hebrews and to the Ajjocaiypse 
of the year 68-69, this Epistle conld not have been 
written by ‘ the brother of the Lord ' if he died in 62. 
This conclusion has been supported by tlie assumption 
that the statement of the poor being drawn before the 
judgment seats by the rich refers to a general persecu- 
tion of Christians by those rich who were outside of 
Christianity, by the Konians, whicli cannot be proved to 
have taken place before Trajan . 'We do not accept 
either argument, and regard the Apostle James as the 
author of this Epistle. 

Indirectly connected with the Essenes as a Hazaiite, 
though not an actual member of the Essenic body in 
Palestine, James defends the strict keeping of the Law, 
including the exclusion of Gentiles, of whose admission 
he says nothing, against the figurative interpretation of 
the Law, as practised by the Essenes or Therapeuts of 
Egypt, and against their illegal principle of universality. 
A regard for peace, and for the high position gained by 
Paul, causes James not to mention Paul by name, but 
his principal doctrines are unsparingly opposed. Paul 
having referred to the temptation to commit idolatry, 
without denouncing the eating of things sacrificed to 
idols, and having expressed the glory of Christians in 
‘ tribulations,’ James also advises the brethren to count 
it all joy when they fall ‘ into divers temptations,’ yet 
points not, like Paul, to ‘ hope,’ but to the ‘ perfect 
1 Hagenfeld, Ic., 620 642, 
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work.’ The temptations come from within, and they 
can be resisted. For ‘ of his own will ’ the Father of 
Lights, the source of every good and perfect gift, has 
begotten ‘ us,’ the Israel of the twelve tribes, including 
the Christians as in the Apocalypse, ‘ with the word of 
truth, that we should be a kind of firstfruit of his 
creatures.’ ^ 

Aheady Moses had said that ‘ the Word ’ is in the 
Israehte that he may do it ; and referring to this passage, 
or to a ‘ Scripture ’ not transmitted to us, James writes : 

‘ The Spirit that he placed in us zealously (lU’gingly) 
desireth us,’ prompts us, or demands of us. It is the 
‘ Name ’ or Spirit, or Word of God, which is in the 
Israelite as in the Angel of the Lord. Thus Israel, ‘ the 
firstborn of nations,’ was always destined to be a kind 
of firstfruit of God’s creatures. But Paul had regarded 
this passage in the Mosaic Scriptures as a prophecy that 
Jesus would be ‘ raised from the dead ’ as the ‘ end of 
the law,’ as the Son of God ‘ according to the sphit of 
holiness,’ as the restorer of the Spirit or Word of God, 
through whose death came ‘the free gift ’ of God, ‘ the 
promised Spirit through faith’. That faith should be 
revealed after the law, which latter has nothing to do 
with faith. The law cannot justify, and enables man to 
serve only ‘ in the oldness of the letter,’ not ‘ in the new- 
! ness of the Spirit,’ or in the new created being of the 

Spirit, ‘ as a new creature.’ The restorer of the Spirit of 
God, which was not ‘ always to strive with man,’ has been 
raised from the dead as ‘ the firstfruits of them that 
sleep.’ This new doctrine, connected by Paul with the 
i type of the firsthng sheaf and thus with the resurrection 

[ of Jesus as the first fruits on ‘ the third day according 

i to the Scriptures,’ James opposes by his doctrine of ‘ the 

1 firstfruit of God’s creatures.’ Thus he denies the new dis- 

I pensation of Paul’s Christianity, together with any theory 

! about the visible resurrection of Jesus, on which, as on 


f ^ James i, 2-17; 1 Gor. x. 13; Bom. v» 3-6; James i. 17, 18. 
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the atonement, the Epistle observes a mysterious sileiu-e. 
Jiot the sacrificial death of a erucitied Angel-Messiali, 
blit the implanted, or ‘ the engrafted Word,' of wliich 
Moses spoke as then already at work in Israel, if not in 
mankind, is able to ‘ save ’ the sould 

‘ The word of truth,’ which God has implanted in 
Israel alone, or, at least, of which only Israel is con- 
scious, cannot make man a firstfruit of God’s creatures 
unless that word is done as well as lieard. That inner 
voice, coming from without, produces conscience, tlie ark 
in which ‘ the law of liberty ’ has been deposited, which 
shall judge the elect. Man is to be ‘ a doer of work,’ 
and if he is prompted to do it by the Wisdom from 
above, he will be ‘ blessed in his deed.’ Xo * faith ’ can 
save him. ‘ A man may say : Thou (Paid) hast faith, 
and I have works, show me thy faith without works, 
and I wiU shoiv thee faith from my works.’ Having 
shown that ‘ faith without works is dead,’ and taking 
no cognisance of Paul’s recommending ‘ faith which 
worketh by love,’ James opposes Paul’s scriptural au- 
thority for his doctrine of justification by faith. Paul 
had said that faithful Abraham’s belief in God, not any 
work of his, ‘ was reckoned to him for righteousness.’ 
For the works of the law placed man ‘ under a curse,’ 
which continued tiU ‘ Christ redeemed us from the curse 
of the law, having become a curse for us,’ which was 
necessary ‘ that we might receive the promised Spirit 
through faith.’ Apollos had followed in the same strain, 
and designated the offering of Isaac, and Eahab’s recej)- 
tion of the spies as a deed prompted by faith. But 
James insists that Abraham ivas ‘justified by works 
when he offered Isaac,’ and so, hkewise Eahab, ‘ when 
she received the messengers and thrust them forth 
another way.’ The Epistle of James is a protest against 
the Paulinic doctrine, that it is impossible to be ‘ under 

^ Dent. XXX, 11-20 ; Bom. x. 4-21 ; Gal. iii. 18, 14 ; vi. 15, 2 Oor. 
V. 17 ; 1 Oor. xt, 4, 20. 
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the law ’ and yet to be ‘ led by the Sphit.’ The Prince 
of the Apostles denies that the Spirit of God has not 
been in Israel till Christ’s death restored it to the faith- 
ful in mankind. The great lawgiver had said that the 
Word is in man that he may do it.^ 

James implies that the implanted ‘ Word/ the real 
Saviour, is identical with the ‘Wisdom’ which ‘de- 
scends from above,’ as also with the ‘ Spirit ’ which God 
made to dwell in us. Thus the Apostle clearly opposes 
Paul’s doctrine that the Word of God, which already 
Philo designated as a premundane person and second 
Deity, that ‘ the man from heaven,’ the Angel of God 
who had followed the Israehtes, had become incarnate 
in Jesus. Yet he calls him ‘ our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of g'lory.’ Standing on the rock of Peter’s con- 
fession, James regards his brother as the man whom 
God has anointed or made Christ ‘ with the Holy Ghost 
and with power,’ and in this sense as ‘ the Son of the 
living God.’ Hot the Lord Jesus Christ, but ‘ the Lord ’ 
and ‘ the Judge,’ God, was expected soon to come.’ 

The Chrestus-party among the Jews in Eome, to 
Avhich Simon Magus the ‘ Christian ’ seems to have be- 
longed, shows that the name of Christians, which had 
originated in Antioch, the centre of Simon’s activity, was 
used soon after the accession of James to the Apostle- 
ship. Yet it is doubtful whether he acknowledges 
even indirectly the designation of the disciples of Jesus 
as Christians, when he refers to that ‘ beautiful name ’ 
by which the scattered Israehtes are called, whom he 
addresses, and among whom he includes the disciples 
of Jesus Christ. It is customary to connect this passage 
mth the Hame of God by which Israel was called.® 
Even if this could be proved, it might be explained by 
the ‘ Name ’ as the Spirit or Word of God, which is in 

^ Eom. iv. ; Gal. ill. ; comp. Hebrews x. 8-10, 17-31; James ii. 

^ James i. 1 ; il. 1 ; v. 7-11. 

® Deiit. xxYiii. 10 j 2 Oliron* vii. 17 j Jei*. xiy. 9, xv. 16 ; Am. ix. 12. 
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the Ancrel and in the Israelites. But James seems to 

refer to the name of ‘ brethren,’ as Avhich lie regards all 
Israelites, rich or poor, whether Hebrews or Grecians, 
whether disciples of Jesus or not. The poor or the 
Ebionite was an early designation of the followers of 
Jesus, some of whom continued in the fourth century 
to call themselves Hazarasans, and did not acknow- 
ledge Paul. The rich, wearing gay clothing, were 
admitted to better seats in the ‘ synagogue ’ than the 
poor ; they were despised, and yet Jesus had preached 
the Gospel to the poor. 

The Epistle which Peter addressed to James from 
Eome, according to the Clementine Homilies, corresponds 
with the injunction in the Eecognitions, not to accept 
any teacher who had not brought a testimonial from 
James. ‘The chief of the Jews ’ at Eome, who con- 
nected Paul with ‘ a sect everywhere spoken against ’ 
(the Essenes), declai'ed that they had not received 
‘ letters out of Judsea concerning him.’ The additional 
statement, that none of the brethren that came had 
showed or spoken ‘ any harm ’ of him, is a contradic- 
tion to what precedes it, and must be regarded as a later 
addition, made in harmony with the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Acts, the non-recognition of two antagonis- 
tic parties in the eaidy Church. It is hardly a chance- 
coincidence that James in his Epistle complains that 
there were ‘ many teachers ’ in Israel, wise men ‘ en- 
dowed with knowledge,’ but not with ‘ meekness,’ who 
had ‘ bitter envying and ribaldry ’ in their heart, who 
boasted and lied ‘ against the truth,’ whose wisdom de- 
scends not from above, and who did not ‘ work peace.’ 
These teachers, even if authorised by James, as Paul 
had been by the Twelve, to preach among the scattered 
tribes of Israel, had not carried out their mission as 
James wished. Paul makes a similar charge.^ 

The acknowledged Essenic colouring of this Epistle 
^ James iii. 1, 13-18 ; Eecog* iv. 35 j PMl i 15-18* 
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is shown by James’s recommendation to be ‘swift to 
•liear, slow to speak, slow to wrath,,’ by his prohibition 
of swearing, his warning against riches, and against 
the blemishing influences of ‘ the world.’ Although 
only connected with the; Essenic . system as a Naza- 
rite, yet, like the Essenes, James was a stranger in 
Israel, and must have known the Essenic-Buddhistic 
tradition. It cannot possibly be a mere chance-coinci- 
dence that James refers to ‘ the wheel of birth,’ identical 
with the Buddhistic expression of ‘ the wheel of life and 
death,’ that is, the cycle of births and deaths, or the 
soul’s transmigrations.’- James was by the Initiated un- 
derstood to say, that the tongue, set on fire by hell, 
inflames the whole body, even of future generations. 

The Epistle of James proves, that up to the time of 
Judea’s invasion by the Eomans, the chief of the Apos- 
tles, probably the Jewish Highpriest, and first Christian 
Bishop, recognised no diflerence between the Jews and 
the followers of Jesus, and did not acknowledge the 
cardmal doctrines of Paul, which we have connected 
with those of the Essenic, universahst, and law-under- 
mining Therapeuts. 

In what connection stood the Essenic tradition to 
the Gnosis of the Apostolic and of the after-Apostolic 
age ? 

^ James iii. 6 ; comp. p. 34 ii. 2 ; The wheel, Gilgnl in Hebrew and in 
Chaldee, is in the Talmud used : 1) in connection with the resurrection of 
Jews dying in foreign lands, lilve Jacob (Gen. xlvii. 30), which is connected 
with the motion of a subterranean wheel, an evidently Eastern conception ; 
2) when discussing the question whether the planets rotate round their 
axis or round the fixed stars ; 3) as a figurative expression of the changes 
of man’s destiny. Keilmhot, 111 ; Fesachim, 94 ; Sabbath, 151. (Commu- 
nicated by Dr. Leopold Seligmann.) 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE GNOSIS. 

Essenic Scriptures — Eetrospect. 

Essenic Scriptures. 

The deeper knowledge or Gnosis of the Essenes, their 
secret tradition of Eastern origin, which they connected 
with the Scriptures of Moses by a figurative interpre- 
tation of the latter, has been generally accepted by 
the Targumim, but rejected in essential jioints by the 
Talmud. Applied to Jesus, this gnosis was jJi'omulgated 
by Stephen, Paul, and ApoUos, in the universaHst or 
Therapeutic form. Paul opposes in his Epistle to the 
Colossians the gnosis of the separatist Essenes, with 
their aristocratic initiation, tlieir asceticism, ancl theii- 
doctrine of more than One Angelic mediator. ‘ All the 
fulness ’ dwelt by God’s pleasure in the incarnate Word 
of God, the Angel who followed the Israelites, and in 
whom is the Name, Spirit, or Word of God. He is ‘the 
Christ, even Jesus the Lord,’ whom Paul does not con- 
nect "mth other Arch-Angels, as was done a, few years 
later in the Apocalypse of ‘John.’ It has been sa- 
gaciously suggested by a high authority that the above 
cited words of Paul may point ‘ to the distinction of the 
heavenly Christ from the earthly Jesus,’ which doctrine 
was taught by Cerinthus, his junior contemporary.^ 

Paul and Apollos regarded the deeper knowledge or 
gnosis as eternally existing in heaven, as known to, but 
hidden by Moses, and as first fully revealed by the 
preachers of ‘ the hidden wisdom,’ under the especial 

» Bishop Eightfoot, Colosdms (ii. 6), p. 112. 
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guidance of Jesus Christ, the Angel-Messiah or Wisdom 
of Grod who had sent all the prophets. If the doctrine 
of the Angel-Messiah was the starting-point of the 
gnosis, and if Jesus has not recognised the doctrine of 
the Angel-Messiah, than he must be regarded as having 
opposed the gnosis, which was supposed to have been 
revealed by the Angel-Messiah. From this it follows, 
that if Jesus made known mysteries to his disciples, 
though he spoke to the people only in parables, 
suggesting but not defining the truth, the ‘ mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven,’ made known by him to the 
Twelve only, cannot have referred to the doctrine of 
the Angel-Messiah. The silence on this doctrine in all 
Scriptures of the Old Testament possibly written before 
the Exile, and in the first three Gospels, leaves no doubt 
as to the relation of Jesus to the Essenic gnosis, even to 
that form of it which was preached by Paul and ApoUos. 

The Booh of Daniel . — We regard as proved that this 
Scripture, as transmitted to us, was not completed 
before the times of the Maccabees, probably in B.c. 164, 
whose allies, the Assidaaans, we have connected with the 
Essenes and thus with the Eechabites, who were ex- 
ported with other Israelites to Babylon. The Scriptures 
distinguish two Daniels, if not three: the Daniel to 
whom Ezechiel refers at the time when Jerusalem was 
besieged (588-584) ; the prophet Darnel who was ex- 
ported to Babylon ; and Daniel the priest of the line 
of Ithainar, who in 515 signed the covenant at Jerusa- 
lem.^ But if the mission of Ezra took place in the reign 
of the ‘ Artaxerxes ’ Darius Hystaspes, Daniel the priest 
can have been identical with Daniel the prophet. This 
identity is asserted by the Septuagint and by the Moham- 
medan tradition, according to which Daniel the prophet 
returned to Judasa, and it is indirectly implied by the 
Book of Daniel, in which the three companions of Daniel 


^ The Chronology of the BihUj 61 - 66 . 
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are mentioned among those who reUirned to Jerusalem. 
Indeed, they could be all four alive in 520 if they had 
been exported to Babylon in 58S, or even in the year 
608, the third year of Jehoiakim. Then no siege of Jeru- 
salem by Nebucadnezar, whether C'rownprince or Bang, 
can be proved to have taken place, whilst statements 
in the Book of Jeremiah seem to exclude the possibihty 
of such a .sieged 

O ■ 

Daniel the prophet was exported to Babylonia con- 
temporaneously with the Eeehabites, who shared the 
captivity of the Hebrews, accoi'ding to the .super- 
scription of the 71st Psalm in the Septuagint version, 
where the Psalm is designated as dedicated to David of 
(by) the sons of Jonadab ‘ the first of the captives.’ 
The Targum confirms this. These Eeehabites or Kenites, 
who had declai'ed to Jeremiah that they had always 
been strangers or non-HebreAVS in Israel, and to Avhom 
a priesthood for ever had been promised, we have tried 
to connect rvith the Medo-Ohalda'ans, the Chasdim or 
conquerors, who conquered Mesopotamia about oOO 
years before Abraham’s birth. It is in the language 
and Avisdom of these Eanian Chaklajans, AA'hom the 
Book of Daniel identifies AAuth the Magi, or priests of 
the Medes, that young Daniel Avas brought up. The 
highly probable connection of Eeehabites and Essenes, 
if not their identity, increases the importance of the 
probable non-HebreAv and DaAfidic descent of Daniel the 
prophet, who bore the name of David’s second son, 
of his initiation, after three years of ascetic discipline, 
into the mysteries of the Chaldmans or Magi, and of his 
being set over all the Avise men of Babylon. The con- 
nection between Daniel and the Magi, and l 3 etween 
Essenian and Magian rites renders it highly probable 
that the Eeehabites, Assidseans and Essenes after the 
Captivity transmitted the Eastern AAfisdom of Avhich 

1 Jer. xxxvi. 1, 9, 29; comp. xxv. 1, 2, and oiu- fui-tlaer remarks. 
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Daniel had been the principal organ during the Cap- 
tivity. This connection of Daniel with the Essenes is con- 
fii'med by the doctrinal contents of the Book of Daniel. 

We saw that the Essenes must at all times have 
expected an Angel-Messiah, which doctrine, contained 
in the Book of Daniel, cannot be proved by any ancient 
Scripture to have prevailed in Israel. As presumably 
among the Essenes, so in the Book of Daniel we find a 
fully developed doctrine of Angels, of which there is no 
trace in Scriptures possibly composed before the Exile. 
The world of Angels, which the Essenes and all Gnostics 
separated by a great gulf from the material or terres- 
trial Avorld, is presided over by a not stated number of 
watchers or saints, wdiose decrees are those of God. As 
there are seven archangels in the Book of Tobiah, so 
we may assume a similar number in the Book of Daniel, 
although only Gabriel and hlichael are named. Thus 
we are led to connect the chief angels in the Book of 
Daniel with the seven watchers or Amshaspands of the 
Persians. The name Gabriel means ‘ man of God,’ and 
Ms ofiice is to be God’s representative, just as Serosh 
was the vicar of Ormuzd, taldng his place as the first 
of the seven Amshaspands, probably because the God 
of fight takes himself no part in the fight against the 
God of darkness. In the Hew Testament Gabriel an- 
nounces the Messiah.^ 

Daniel’s recorded vision aboiit the universal rule of 
a celestial or Angel-Messiah foUo'wing ixpon four succes- 
sive Empires, symbolised by beasts, cannot be entirely 
separated from the knowledge which Daniel had 
acquired by Ms initiation in Chaldxean wisdom. The 
Medo-Chaldees or Magi over whom Daniel was placed, 
represented the Ii-aman tradition as promidgated in the 
West, in part perhaps ever since the Median conquest 
of Babylon in pre-Abrahamitic times. We saw that 

^ Dan. iv. 14, 21 ; vii ; Tol). xii. 15 j Lnke i. 19, 26. 
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tlioseMedes probably introduced into the West the very 
ancient Eastern tradition of an Angel-Messiali and vicar 
of God, since the ancient Babylonians kncnv about a 
Divine Messengei' who would distribute good among 
men, as his name Silik-mulu-dug iniphes. Like the fire- 
bringer Agni-Miitarisvan of the ancient Indians, this 
Mesopotamian Angel-Messiah was connected with the 
fire-sticks. We may safelj" assume, tliat the inde of 
til is Messiah was by the Medo-Chakhnans of Mesojio- 
tamia connected, if not identified, with the rule of the 
Divine Messenger and mediator Sraosha. or Serosh, 
whicli was expected to folloAV on Onnuzd's rule of 3,000 
years and Ahriman’s rule of 3,000 years, as the last 
1,000 years, thus concluding the 7,000 years. 

The doctrine of this Messianic Millennium exjiected 
to be brought about by a celestial messenger, and which 
world lead to the resurrection of the dead, has been 
more fully described and possibly developed in the 
Bundehesh and other writings of the time of the Sassa- 
nides, long after b.c. 216. The Iranian traditions were 
recast under the Sassanides, as this had been done much 
earlier by Ezra with the Hebrew traditions. In both 
cases it would be as unreasonable to attempt to draw a 
line of demarcation between the old and the new, as to 
deny the probabiUty of a secret tradition as the source 
of such development. But as regards the Iranian syin- 
bohsm of the alternate rule of light and darkness, of 
Onnuzd, Oromasdes or Ahura-Masda, and of Ahriman, 
Areimanios or Angromainjus, we hope to have proved 
by an astronomical interpretation, and thus by a locali- 
sation of this and of similar myths, that these Eastern 
conceptions are more ancient than the commencement 
of Egyptian Iristory.^ 

The pai'allel between Serosh the vicar of Onnuzd, 
and Eros the vicar of Zeus, confirms the identity of 
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Zeus and Ormuzd, first observed by Eudoxus, and Aris- 
toteles, born B.c. 884. We may now safely assert, that 
the Magian tradition transmitted by Theopompus of 
Chios, born about b.c. 378, is more ancient than the 
time of Nebueadnezar, according to which a Millennium 
will precede the resurrection of the dead. Directly 
connected with the statements of Theopompus are those 
in the Bundehesh and other writing’s, according to 
which the time of the resurrection will be preceded by 
four cosniical periods, which are also designated as 
four kingdoms of gold, silver, steel, and iron. 

In the Bahman Yesht, first cited by Spiegel, it is 
written : ‘As revealed in the Cttitgar ; Zertusht de- 
manded fi’om Ormuzd immortahty ; then Ormuzd 
showed to Zertusht the omniscient wisdom ; he then 
saw a tree with such a root, that four trees had sprung 
up from it, a golden one, a silver one, one of steel, and 
one of iron.’ Zoroaster is then told by revelation, that 
the tree ■with one root, the tree of knowledge, ‘ is the 
world,’ and that the four trees are ‘ the four times that 
shall come.’ The golden time is that of Zoroaster (or of 
Idng Vistdspa) ; the silver tree is the kingdom of Arta- 
shir ; that of steel, the kingdom of the son of Kobat ; 
the iron tree is the wicked dominion of the D^vs, or 
evil spirits. Then comes the kingdom of Serosh, Srao- 
sha, Sraoshyank, literally ‘ the helper,’ or Saviour, also, 
called the Holy One and the Victorious. According to 
later traditions several prophets were to be his forerun- 
ners. With this tradition Spiegel has connected, on 
the strength of remarkable parallels which cannot be 
casual, the Buddhist expectation, still maintained, of 
another Buddha, of Maitreya, the son of love (fike 
Eros) who shall take up the lost thread of Buddha’s 
doctrine, who shall take of the words of Buddha and 
make kno'wn the truth.^ Thus it is indirectly proved 

^ Piog. Laert. proosm, 8 ; Spiegel, Zeitsohift d, M, G, iii, 467 ; vi, 
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that the Iranian symbolism and prophecy of four 
Empires preceding the Messianic Minenniuin is more 
ancient than Gaiitama-Buddha and his contemporary 
Gyrus. ^ 

Whether the prophet Daniel returned to Jndiea or 
not, the evidently parallel organisation of the Puibbis 
and their three classes with the Magi and their three 
classes, as existing when Daniel was set over them, 
renders it almost certain, that the Magian tradition 
about a future Angel-Messiah and his rule of a thousand 
years was uitroduced by some of the returning Jews 
into Palestine. We have shovm in another place that 
the Chronology of the Bible has been connected, per- 
haps by Ezra, with a scheme of 7,000 years, ending with 
the Messianic Millennium. Tlie year of the destruction 
of the temple by Febucadnezar’s general, in B.c. 686, 
was made the starting-point of the second cycle of 70 
jubilees or 3,500 years, which two periods made up the 
7,000 years, supposed to have been decreed as the limi- 
tation of the earth’s existence. According to this scheme, 
the first 70 jubilees commenced with the creation of 
Adam, seventy years after the creation of heaven and 
earth, and they ended b.c. 586. The fulfilment of se- 
venty years’ exile, recorded as a prophecy of Jeremiah, 
had been accurately accomphshed in the year 616, 
when the Second Temple was consecrated, if they were 
reckoned from the destruction of the Temple in 686. 
But this fulfilment had been ushered in by the permis- 
sion to return in 536, in the fiftieth or jubilee year. 

78 f. ; Acad, det' Wissm. wi. 89 f, ; AmsiUj 82-38, 244 ; Duncker, L c, 
ii, 369 1 ; Delitzsck, in Herzog, 1. c* ^ DanieL’ 

^ Professor Beal points out tke coincidence in tke epitliets ^ tke man 
greatly keloved/ or ^ muck beloved' (literally coveted) in Dan. ix. 23 5 x. 11, 
19, wdtk Piyattissa's (Priyadassi or Priyadosa), ‘ tke beloved.' Mr. Thomas 
{L c. 54) dwells on tke importance of tke Bkabra Inscription rejecting tke 
title still used in earlier inscriptions of Asoka : Devanampiyo or * beloved of 
tke gods,' If Buddha prayed to tke highest Spirit, Isvto Deva, or to 
Abidka, tke Sun G-od, Asdka after Ms conversion from Jainism to Buddhism 
would object to this polytheistic title on that ground, 
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Seventy years were enlarged to a second set of seventy 
jubilees, or 3,500 years, from B.c. 686 to 1914 a.d., 
the last twenty jubilees forming a parallel to the last 
twenty years of Jeremiah’s seventy years. Thus the 
20 x 50 years, the Millennium, was placed a.d. 1914- 
2914.^ This scheme cannot have been invented before 
B.o. 516. We shall see that the Eevelation of ‘ John ’ 
supplements the Book of Daniel, and refers to the Mil- 
lennium. 

The Book of Daniel follows the oriental tradition 
about the four monarchies, in placing the kingdom 
of the celestial Messiah in the position of that of Serosh, 
the first of seven angels, and vicar of the highest God. 
This Iranian scheme is reproduced in various forms 
in the Book of Daniel, where the four eras are apphed 
to that of four successive kingdoms, beginning with that 
of Nebucadnezar and ending with that of Alexander, 
upon which the Messianic kingdom was expected to 
follow. The first form in which the Eastern tradition 
has been moulded, by revelation or not, is a dream 
which Nebucadnezar is said to have had, and which 
Daniel was able to relate as if he himself had dreamt 
it. The king had seen a great image, the head of 
which was gold (Nebucadnezar), breast and arms of 
silver (probably the Mede), belly and thighs of brass 
(the Persian), legs of iron, but the feet part of iron part 
of clay. This last, or Greek, kingdom was to be divided, 
partly strong partly broken, ‘and its parts shall not 
cleave together.’ The king had also seen that a stone, 
cut out of the mountain without hands, smote the 
image, broke it in pieces, and became a great mountain. 
This is the kingdom which the God of heaven shall set 
up, and which shall never be destroyed. 

In another form the same events, to which Chaldfean 
tradition, as well as Febucadnezar’s dream referred,. 


^ The Chronology of the Bible, 4 ~ 7 . 
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was symbolised by Daniel’s dream. From tlie sea, tlie 
symbol of the Gentile world, four great Ijea.sts came up. 
The first, a lion with eagle’s wings, known to ^ls by 
Mesopotamian representations, is again the kingdom of 
Febucadnezar. The second ])east," like a beaiy is the 
Median Idngdom ; the three ribs in its mouth seem to be 
the three cities on the Tigris which the Medes captured. 
The beast is described as standing upright on one side 
^01 befoie this kingdom can be firmly set up, a 
third beast, a leopard arises, with four wings and four 
heads, that is, the Persian kingdom, to which dominion 
was given. The four heads are four kings, enumerated in 
the eleventh chapter. The fourth beast, more terrible 
than the others, with iron teeth, devouring, breaking in 
pieces and stamping the residue with the feet of it, and 
having ten horns, is the Macedonian kingdom, with 
the ten Seleucidian kings. 

.Among the ten horns another little horn came 
up, before whom there were three of the first horns 
plucked up by the roots, and in this horn were eves 
hke the eyes of man, and a mouth speaking oxeat 
things. This little horn is Antiochus Epiphanes ; and 
the three horns plucked up by him are his three 
brothers: Seleucus, who was murdered; Heliodorus 
who was expelled; and Demetrius, who had to ao 
to Pome, as hostage, instead of Antiochus. He spoke 
great words_ against the Most High, and wore out his 
saints, and intended to change times and laws. For 
three yeai’s and a half the saints were given into his 
hand ; but then came the judgment by the Ancient of 
Days, the beast was slain, his body destroyed and given 
to the burmng flame. His dominion was taken away, 
like that of his predecessors, and a universal and ever- 
lasting doimnion was given to ‘ One Hke a son of man ’ 
who was brought on the clouds of heaven before God 
and who by the interpreting angel is implied to be the 
representative of ‘ the people of the saints of the Most 
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High/ to whom, as to the Messiah, the kingdom under 
the whole heaven, an everlasting kingdom, shall be given. 

Again, in a third form, the Messianic kingdom is 
described which was expected to follow upon Antiochus 
Epiphanes. The eighth chapter describes the Medo- 
Persian kingdom in the figure of a ram, with two horns, 
of which one was higher than the other and came up 
last. The ram, having pushed westward and northward 
and southward, is attacked by a he-goat, having a notable 
horn between his eyes, the Macedonian kingdom. This 
great horn, however, was broken, after Alexander’s 
death, when four notable horns towards the four winds 
of heaven took its place, that is, the four principal 
dominions which arose from Alexander’s empire. Out 
of one of these four horns a little hoi'u arose, a king of 
fierce countenance, who shall destroy many also of the 
holy people. But after that he shall have prevented 
the daily morning and evening sacrifice 3,600 times, 
that is, after 1,150 days, or three and a half years, the 
sanctuary shall be cleansed and the transgression of 
desolation ended.^ 

The ninth chapter refers to the same times and 
circumstances. The novelty lies in this, that the 
seventy years of Jeremiah, enlarged into seventy 
weeks, or 490 years, are incorrectly implied to end 
with Antiochus Epiphanes. ‘Seventy weeks are de- 
termined upon thy people and upon thy holy city, 
until the transgression shall be finished, and the measure 
of sins shall be filled, until iniquity sliall be recon- 
ciled, and everlasting righteousness shall be brought, 
until prophecy and prophet shall be sealed, and a Most- 
Holy be anointed, And thou must know and under- 
stand : Erom the going foi’th of the commandment to 
restore and to build Jerusalem unto an Anointed, a 
Prince, are seven weeks. And during threescore and 


^ Bunsen*s Bihelwe)% iii. 670-673 ; Holtzijmnn, in GescMchte de$ Yolhe^ . 
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two weeks the city shall be restored and l>uilt with 
street and wall, although in distressed times. And 
after the threescore and two weeks shall an An- 
ointed be cut off, and have no one. And over the city 
and the sanctuary shall bring de,struction the people of 
a Prince, who cometh and findeth his end on (the 
march of) the overflooding host ; yet unto the end war 
continues, judgment and desolation. And he shall 
make a strong covenant with many for one week ; and 
during the half week he shall cause the sacrifice and 
oblation to cease ; and on the pinnacle are seen abomin- 
ations, terrible things, but only until destruction and 
judgment are poured on the horrors.’ 

If the seventy weeks are considered to be 490 years, 
the first seven weeks might be calculated as reaching 
to Cyrus. But every attempt has failed to let the 
sixty-two weeks, or 434 years, reach to the clearly 
implied ' time of Antiochus Epiphanes, who, after the 
murder of Seleucus IV. Philopator, ascended the throne 
in 176-170, and reigned seven years, or one week. 
Curiously enough, these 434 years, if reckoned back 
from 176-175 reach to 609, or to the third year of 
Jehoiakim (609-608), when Daniel is said to have been 
exported.’- They could be made to reach the fourth 
year of that king (608-607), when the commandment or 
Jeremiah’s prophecy went forth. But accordingly the 
first seven weeks would have commenced in 658, or 
twenty-nine years before the thirteenth of Josiah, when 
to Jeremiah, then ‘young,’ came the word of the Lord for 
the first time. It is not necessary to add, that the 490 
years cannot possibly bridge over the time from the 
commandment to restore and build Jerusalem to any 
possible year of the birth of Jesus Christ.® 

* For the dates, see The Chronology of the BMe. It is not probable that 
because of the above reckoning of 62 weeks the third year of Jehoiakim, 
B.C. 608, instead of the probable year 688, is mentioned as the time when 
Nebucadnezar besieged Jerusalem. 

A-bout the late Mr. Hosanguet’s scheme of three successive penods of 
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The same subject, the Messianic kingdom ushered in 
by poHtical events ending with Antiochus Epiphanes, is 
once more referred to in the last three chapters of the 
Book of Daniel. An angel appears to him, unseen by 
his companions, and reveals to him what shall befall 
Israel in the latter days. The same or another angel 
formed ‘ in the similitude of the sons of men,’ refers with 
much detail to the combats between the Ptolemies and 
the Seleucid^. Among the latter great prominence is 
given to Antiochus Epiphanes, ‘ a detestable person, not 
intended for the dignity of the kingdom, and who shall 
come unexpectedly.’ He gains victories over the 
Egyptians ; but ships from Chittim, containing the 
Homan envoy Popihus Lanas, who demands the restora- 
tion of the conquered land, oblige him to return. 
Now he turns against the holy covenant, pollutes the 
sanctuary, ‘ places the desolation that maketh desolate,’ 
he takes away the daily sacrifice, he magnifies himself 
above every other god. Three years and a half this 
has to be endured. But ‘the people that do know 
their God ’ (the Maccabees) will manfuUy stand up ‘ and 
do exploits.’ At last Antiochus has to yield to the 
kings of the South and North, and the Divine judgment 
follows.^ 

The Book of Daniel helps us to bridge over the 
time from the exportation to Babylon to the rise of 
the Maccabees. Their allies, the Assidseans, we have 
sufficient reason to connect, if not identify, with the 
Essenes, and these with the Eeehabites who were 
transported by Nebucadnezar to Babylon. The Macca- 
bees and Assidseans (Essenes) may be presumed to have 
expected the kmgdom of the Angel-Messiah after the 
fall of Antiochus Epiphanes. It is this Essenic ex- 
pectation which has been recorded in the Book of 
Daniel. 

seyenty weeks ending with the birth of Jesus Christ, see Ty'ansacttom of 
BihUcal ArchcBology, yol. vi» , ; 

^ For a detailed explanation, see Holtzinann, I, e. 
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Wlien it was seen that after the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, that is, after the end to which all ‘ pro- 
phecies ’ in the Book of Daniel so clearly point, the Iona- 
expected kingdom of the Angel-Messiah did not com^ 
the expectation was carried on by a prolongation of the 
Danielic times. Almost fifty years before a.d. 6, when 
Judfea had become a Eoman province, a new interpreta- 
tion of the four monarchies preceding the Messianic 
Millennium was set on foot. The foui" kingdoms were 
now explained in the oracle of the Jewish Sibyl, then in 
the Fourth Book of Esdras, and the Epistle of Barnabas 
as the Babylonian, the Medo-Persian, the Greek, and the 
Eoman kingdoms. Thus the ground was prepared for 
the new conception of Jesus Christ as the Angel-Messiah 
of the vision recorded in the Book of Daniel, and first 
applied to Jesus in the Eevelation of ‘John’ thouo-h 
without direct reference to the four kingdoms preceding 
his coming. & 

We come to the following conclusions about the 
Book of Daniel. ^ Initiated in all the wisdom of the 
Chaldeans or Magi, Daniel knew of the scheme, recorded 
to have been revealed to Zoroaster, about four eras and 
Jangdoms, after -ndrich should be estabhshed on earth 
the heavenly kingdom of the Saviour Serosh, ‘ the Holy 
One, the Angel-Messiah. If Nebucadnezar really had 
the dream about the image, and if Daniel explained it 
to him and had similar visions as recorded, tliey were 
both imbued with the sense that the Angel-Messiah 
must come, but that his MiUennium must be preceded 
by a new cycle of four monarchies, of which that of 
hebucadnezar, corresponding to that of Zoroaster and 
King Vistaspa, was the first. Assuming, for the sake of 
argument, that the entire Book of Daniel as we possess 
It, was not completed in the time of the Maccabees, and 
tJiat it IS not a ‘prophecy after the event,’ we might be 
led further to assume that Daniel referred the little 
horn to Antiochus Epiphanes, and that moreover he 
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like the Maccabees of that time, expected the Angel- 
Messiah to come after the death of this enemy of ‘the 
saints of the Most High.’ 

But the connection of the Book of Daniel with the 
Iranian expectation of four monarchies followed by the 
celestial kingdom cannot possibly be denied, nor the com- 
position, or at least the completion, of this book in Macca- 
bean times. Yet it may be held, that Daniel did not see 
Antiochus Epiphanes, that he did not share the expecta- 
tion of the Maccabees about the then coming Messiah, 
and that the prophet was enabled to see after the Greek 
empire, the Eoman empire as the fourth, and Jesus of 
Nazareth as the real Serosh or Angel-Messiah, whose 
second coming or return in glory, to estabhsh a terrestrial 
kingdom, a new heaven and a new earth, woidd be 
preceded by Nero or by Mohammed as the little horn. 

We will only observe here, that on this latter assump- 
tion the Essenic expectation of an Angel-Messiah must 
have been sanctioned by Jesus. If so, the silence of the 
three first Gospels on this all-important point remains 
inexplicable, and Paul, as well as the authors of the 
Eevelation of ‘John’ and of the fourth Gospel, must be 
regarded as the first full revealers of ‘ the truth as it is 
in Jesus.’ 

Maccahean Psalms. Some of the Psalms, possibly 
all after the seventy-fourth, seem to date from the Mac- 
cabean time. This is very generally regarded as certain 
with regard to the seventy-third and seventy-fourth 
Psalms ; whilst some will see in the second Psalm a 
hidden reference to the time when, as during the reign 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, the coming of the Messiah 
was supposed to be near. The contents, the language, 
and the form of several Psalms transmitted to us are 
surprisingly similar to the collection entitled ‘ Psalms 
of Solomon,’ which were probably composed in the 
year B.c. 47. 

The Book Ecclesiasticus, or Jesus-Sirach, we have in 
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another place tried to connect, as ‘ Sirach of Jerusalem,’ 
with the Highpriest Seraiah in the time of Xebucadne- 
zar’s siege, as whose son or grandson the author seems 
to describe liimself in the Ajipeudix to the fiftieth 
chapter. According to the Alexandrian Codex and 
several of the most ancient manuscripts the His-hpriest 
Seraiah is stated to have been the son ofEleasar of Jeru- 
salem, and in the Talmud the autlior of this work is 
called Jehoshiia, ben Sira, ben EHeser. Xow, Elieser 
or Eleazar is only another form of .Izariali, and this 
was the name of the father and predecessoi- of the Hio-h- 
priest Seraiah who was murdered at Eibiah in oSS. His 
^n was called Jehozadak, and his grandson was the 
Highpriest Joshua, who must have known Daniel tlie 
prophet, if the latter was identical with Daniel the Priest 
As this Joshua called himself son of Seraiah, or ben SiiV 
though only his grandson, so Ecclesiasticiis. originally 
vmitten m Hebrew, may have been composed and possibly 
translated by a descendant of the Highpriest, since the 
author calls himself Jesus or Joshua, ‘son of Sirach of 
Jerusalem.’ It ig immaterial, whether the translation 

was made during the reign of an earher or of a later 
Jrtoiemy;^ 

Si ach, later called ‘ Proverbs of ben Sira.’ The con- 
nection of the contents of this book ^vith the last ffi^h- 
priest before the Captivity, if accepted, would be a 

existence of a secret tradition, of which 
the Higlipnests were the highest organs. 

exnSll an 

expected Messiah is best explained by the assumption, 

wisdntrr^^?^ tradition, hidden 

an Ano-pl M partially revealed by this book, 

. An el-Messiah was expected. Here there is yet no 
trace of a persomfication of the Word of God or wLdom 

JEhnfwit d&r Meligionen, i. 466 f. 
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of God, the organ of sanctification, but not theoi'gan of 
immortality. Yet Wisdom, coming from the Lord, and 
eternally mth Him, raises her sons, those who love her 
as ‘ the life,’ and are loved by the Lord. He created 
her from ‘ the beginning,’ and promised her a ‘posses- 
sion ’ in Israel, where she served before him in the 
tabernacle. A similar notion is expressed in Proverbs. 

Essenic-Buddhistic, especially Therapeutic, is the 
absence of all reference to bloody sacrifices, although 
the incense-offerings of Moses are mentioned ; so are 
the injunctions referring to meals, to mercantile specu- 
lations, to the furthering of strict morafity and thus of 
social progress ; the emphasizing of the life of the soul, 
the immortality of the individual ; equality of all men, 
which is the basis of community of goods ; importance 
of the truth and generally of moral duties, indepen- 
dently of mere outward works, partly instead of the 
latter ; prohibition of slavery, and the recommendation 
of hopeful submission. 

The Book of Wisdom we have already considered as 
the almost certain work of Philo, and in connection 
with the introduction of Essenic doctrines into the 
Septuagint. 

The Books of the Sibyl are written at different times 
in Hebrew. The third book is composed B.c. 140 by 
an Alexandrian Jew, possibly a Therapeut, and the 
fourth book by a Jew in a.d. 79, who expects the return 
of Hero. About b.c. 170 the Jewish Alexandrian Aris- 
tobulus had composed a Jewish version of an Orphic 
Hymn, and so a Jewish Alexandrian work was attributed 
to the Ionian Phocylides of Miletus (about b.c. 540). 
These were no actual forgeries, since the Essene stood 
in connection with Ionic and with Orphic tradition. 
The prophecies of women, called Sibyls probably after 
the Ionic word for the will of God, have been traced 
from Asia Minor to Italy, from Cyme, where they were 
collected in the seventh century, to Oumm and thus to 
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Eome.^ The third book of the Sibyl oeeiipie.s the 
standpoint of the Book of Daniel, and is tiie earliest 
Scripture known to us in which the Messianic kingdom 
is placed after the Roman empire. The Me.ssiali is 
identified Mfitli Simon the Maccabee. Prom the land 
of the sun God will send a King, as he once sent Cyrus 
the Anointed or Messiah. He will promulgate over 
all the earth peace and the Israelitic covenant, by re- 
ceiving the Pious or Saints. These may have referred 
especially to the Pious of the Maccabees and the Saints 
of the Essenes, possibly ‘ the Saints of the Most High ’ 
in the Book of Darnel. This Messianic kinsjdom, which 
is to go forth from Jerusalem, will be preceded by an 
attack of Gentiles on the city and by signs in heaven. 
The supposition of a double Messianic personality, a 
celestial and a terrestrial one, though not excluded, is 
not in any way suggested. 

The Book of Enoch, who is called ‘ the seer ’ has been 
traced to Northern Galilee and to the years B.c. 130- 
100, although some passages may have been interpolated 
after the beginning of the Christian era.^ It was ori- 
ginally written in Hebrew, and several Hebrew frag- 
ments have been traced.® The Essenic and especially 
Therapeutic contents of the book are incontestable. Ho 
specifically Pharisaic principles are referred to, whilst 
the Sadducees, the non-universahsts, are designated as 
enemies. Especially Essenic are the injunctions to pray 
at sun-rise, not to swear, to estimate highly the secret 
tradition, deeper knowledge, or Gnosis, not to over-esti- 
mate the value of Scripture, thus implying that it must 
be allegorically interpreted; the non-reference to bloody 
sacrifices, and a fully developed doctrine of angels, 
headed by the Angel of God or Angel-Messiah. The 

» Bernays, comp. Hilgenfeld, 1. e. 167, n. 4 ; Duncker 1. o. iii. 190, n. 8. 

® A later date, as suggested ly Volkmar, -wrould not afleet our argument. 

® Jellinelr, in D. Morgeml. Ges. vii. 249, designates tlie book as a re- 
luainder of Essenian literature, wHcb forms the introductory history of the 
Cabbala, or secret tradition of the Jews.' 
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Danielic vision of One like a son of man is interpreted 
to refer to One who is also similar to Angels, to the 
Word of God and Son of God, the Lord from heaven, 
the One chosen by the Lord of Spirits. The Messiah is 
also called Wisdom, Spirit, Grace, Power of God from 
the beginning, Name of God, the never ceasing hght 
of Sabaoth, the light of the people of God, of the 
chosen ones, the Son of God. At the same time Mes- 
siah is called ‘ son of a woman,’ probably in reference 
to the Book of Isaiah. His name Messiah was named 
before God before the foundation of the world, and is 
known to the righteous. 

In harmony with Buddhistic conceptions, the Angel- 
Messiah is described as coming to the earth in order to 
dwell among men, but not having found a dwelling 
place he returned to the angels. We saw that Buddha’s 
descent is figuratively described as that of an elephant, 
and so here Messiah is described as coming dow in 
the form of a wlnte bull with large horns. In the Book 
of Daniel the two-horned he-goat refers, not to Cyrus 
the Messiah, but to Alexander, whom the Kordn de- 
signates as Dulkarnaim or the two-horned One.^ Accord- 
ing to the Book of Enoch, already Adam had come to 
earth as a white bull. We have interpreted the bull- 
symbolism as referring to tlie celestial bull, to the con- 
stellation of Taurus with the Pleiades, and have con- 
nected with these seven stars the seven Amshaspands 
and seven Buddhas. Here Enoch, ‘the seventh from 
Adam,’ as if the seventh Buddha, is identified with the 
Angel-Messiah, that is with the One like a son of man 
in the Danielic vision. Enoch’s terrestial body is de- 
scribed as melting away, and his spirit was transformed 
into a heavenly body, ‘ the second body,’ expected after 
the coming of Serosh. This is a parallel to Buddha’s 
transformation on the mount. Enoch, whose translation 

^ AshterotK-Karnaini (G-eii. xiv. 5) refers to tlie two-liorned Astarte, 
(IslitaT; Diana), symbolised by tbe bull ; Die Fl^admij 91 f., 441, 
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is referred to in Genesis, was regarded as the seventh 
incarnation of the Aiigel of God. Xo longer after 
seventy weeks, but after seventy undefined epochs, 
Judaism will bring about the promised end. Enoch, or 
tlie Messiah, will return, the general resurreidion of tlie 
dead will take place, and then the Messiah will clothe 
the righteous with ‘ garments of life.’ But Messiah will 
not take part in the judgment over which God alone 
presides. 

The Ascemion of JIose,% written about the year of 
the death of Herod Agrippa I., a.d. 44 , by a probably 
Emnan Jew, and is known to us in a later interpolated 
edition. Its interest lies in the absence of every trace of 
Essenic doctrine, at the very time when Peter had pro- 
bably founded the Church at Pome, and when Paul, about 
two years after his conversion to the (Essenic) faith 
of Stephen, had not yet been introduced by Barnabas 
to the Church at Antioch. The book ignores the pre- 
Christian Jewish expectations which were recorded in 
the Danielic and Maccabean Scriptures, in the Jewish 
Sibyl, in the Apocrypha of the Septuagint, in the Book of 
Enoch, but probably not already then in the Apocalypse 
of Esdras. This development of doctrine, which we 
have traced to an Essenic and thus to an oriental source, 
formed the basis of the Jewish verbal tradition, later 
called Cabbala. 

The Zohar, hterally ‘ splendour ’ or ‘ glory,’ is a book 
which we may here consider, although we know it only 
in the revised form in which it was publislied in the 
thirteeiith century. By eminent Jewish autliorities it is 
regarded as the universal collection of the Cabbala, of 
the tradition about the religious philosophy, deeper 
knowledge, or gnosis within the circle of Judaism.^ 
W e accept the view that the Zohar is connected with 

^ Tills is the opinion of Franck and Matter ; l>nt Gratz seems to prove 
that the Zohar is not the source of the CahhalUj which Jellinek traced back 
, to the Essenes. 
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Essenic tradition, wliicli formed the introductory history 
of the Cabbala, and also with Parsism and Buddliism. 
We connect it with the wisdom of the Chaldmans or 
Magi in which Daniel was brought up, and of which 
the Book of Daniel purports to be the earliest record. 
The parallel between the three classes of the Magi and 
those of the Eabbis leads us to assume as probable the 
division of Eabbinical books into three parts, according to 
the degrees of initiation. Such divisions we find in the 
Zohar, and their respective titles are ; ‘ the Book of the 
Mystery,’ then ‘the Large Congregation,’ and ‘the Small 
Congregation,’ in which latter the dying Simon is said 
to have communicated to a limited number of disciples 
his last instructions. This Simon is asserted to have 
been the father of Gamaliel, at whose feet Paul and 
xiquila are reported to have sat. It is not impossible 
that a genuine scripture from the Apostolic age forms 
the groundwork of the Zohar, and that it embodied the 
Messianic views of the great Simeon the son of HiUel 
‘ the Babylonian,’ and the first who received the title 
Eabban. He is b5?' some authorities identified with the 
Simeon of the Gospels. The connection of the- Zohar 
with Essenianisni, and thus with Buddhism, tends to 
render this identity of the Eabboni Simeon with the 
Simeon of Luke’s Gospel more probable, since the 
Buddhistic legend of Asita forms such a striking parallel 
with the Gospel narrative of Simeon, who ‘waited for 
the consolation of Israel.’ 

The Zohar contains a full development of the Essenic 
doctrine of the Angel-Messiah. The Word or Wisdom of 
God, the celestial Messiah, is designated as the Creator 
of aU things. By this Messiah Adam was to such a 
degree enlightened before his fall, that even angels 
became jealous of him. This reminds us of the Book 
of Wisdom, where the first father is said to have been 
preserved by Divine wisdom. The Zohar relates how 
Adam and Eve heard a voice ‘ from above ’ by which 
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they were instructed in the wisdom from above. So 
long as they kept the supeniaturai power whicli was 
engrafted on their nature, they Avere clad, like the 
angels, in garments of heavenly light. Yet the soul ha.s 
a diflerent covering in the heavenly and in the terrestrial 
world. The Angel-Messiah or ‘ tree of life,’ like Serosh 
called ‘ the Holy One,’ dAvells with such men only, in 
whom the male principle, probably the Word or Memra, 
i.s united Avith the female principle, the spirit or ‘ruach,’ 
which word is of female gender. The.se concejAtious 
coiTespond closely Avith the doctrines contained in the 
Avritings of Simon of Samaria, Avhom AA'e have connected 
with the Essenes. 

If the oriental gnosis was introduced into heterodox 
Judaism and into ‘ Christianity ’ chiefly by the Essenic 
Therapeuts, then it is easy to explain the prevailino' 
mysticism of Essenes and Oabbalists. jBut between the 
tAA^'o theie Avas the essential diflerence, that the Essenes 
connected with their doctrmal speculations, which Avere 
kept secret, their practical and moral aims. Both 
Essenes and Oabbalists regarded tradition as the source 
of a deeper gnostic Scriptural interpretation; but Avhilst 
the Essenic doctrines were partly assimilated to Greek 
culture, especially among the Therapeuts, as also in tlie 
Septuagint and in Philo’s Avritings, no such traces can be 
found in the Talmud or in the Zohar. 

The Booh Yezira^ or Creation, corresponds Avith the 
first division of the holy Merkabah or verbal tradition of 
the Jews, Avhilst the Zohar seems to have referred to 
the second division, to that mysticism which Avas con- 
nected with the car or rechab of Ezechiel’s vision. The 
word ‘ Merkaba, being a compound of rechab confirms 
this connection, as also that of the JeAvish gnosis with the 
Essenes and their predecessors, the Eechabites.^ This 
remarkable book, possibly composed by the great Eabbi 

-®«'S'own. L 14, 15; Das Symbol des Kreuses, 
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Akiba (136 a.d.), perhaps junior contemporary of the 
Apostle James, has been explained to contain an indirect 
but sharp attack against a prevailing heretical gnosis, such 
as Paul promulgated and which the Apostle James disap- 
proved J Although the book contains strildng analogies 
and parallels with some of the doctrines of Paul, and also 
with the gnostic writings of the second century, yet one 
of the principal doctrines is the strict Divine oneness, 
coupled with the negation of the duahsm which was 
more or less imphed by the introduction of the new 
doctrine of the Angel-Messiah and framer of the world, 
which Paul had accepted and apphed to Jesus. This 
protest is all the more important since also in the 
Talmud the Angel of God, who stands by his throne, 
therefore called Metatron, though regarded as the highest 
being after God, is neither considered as an object of 
worship nor as a mediator. 

In a polemical dialogue between a Christian heretic 
and Pabbi Idit, the latter admits that the Angel who goes 
before and follows Israel, in whom the ‘ Name ’ of God 
is, and who can pardon transgressions, (therefore, the 
Angel whom Paul calls Christ), is the Metatron, and 
his importance is allowed to be similar to that of God. 
But the heretic having deduced from this that the 
Angel of the Lord ought to be worshipped ‘ Hke ’ God, 
the Eabbi replies : ‘ Thou shalt not confound him, the 
Metatron, with God ; we have the conviction, that we 
may not even accept him as a mediator.’ A g ain, the 
apostacy of EHsa ben'Abuya, commonly called Achar, is 
in the Talmud attributed to the circumstance that he re- 
garded the Metatron as of about equal rank with God, 
from winch he drew the conclusion that there are two 
Divine powers.^ 

^ An intimate associate of the Apostle James, Kahhi Eiiazar hen 
Hyrkanos, narrowly escaped death during Trajan’s persecution hy his 
emphatic to the question whether he was a Christian (Ahoda Sara, 
16, 17 : Gratz, 24, note). 

® Sanhedrim, 38; Shagia, 15; comp, Hirsch Gratz, Gnostimmus und 
Judenthuin^ 1846. 
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The Bevelatum of John. Tlie ke5- for the opening of 
this sealed book is the mysterious syjubolism of liie tree 
of life in Paradise. The tree of life was symbolised by 
the tree-shaped candlestick of Muses, the seven lamps 
of which, like the seven elevations of the teinjde of Bel 
or tower of Babel, and the seven steps or ‘ altars ’ of 
the Great Pyramid, referred to the seven ]danets, that is, 
to sun, moon, and five planets. According to Philo the 
central candlestick represented the sun, but according 
to the deeper knowledge or gnosis ‘ the Word of God,’ 
or ‘ the Archangelic Word,’ tlie second Deity.’ In the 
Apocalypse of John a vision is described, in which 
Christ, the Word of God, appears in the midst of the 
seven candlesticks or lamps. About five hundred years 
before Philo this symbolism, apphed to the risen Jesus 
by the Seer of Patmos, was referred to by Zechariah 
the prophet, in his vision of the golden candlestick 
with a bowl on the top of it, from which by pipes the 
gold or golden oil was conveyed to the seven lamps. 
Two olive trees on both sides of the candlestick are 
explained to be two Anointed Ones (Moses and Elijah, 
not Joshua and Zernbbabel), two vessels of the Holy 
Ghost, symbolised by oil, who empty or pour out from 
themselves the gold. The tree of life is the symbol of 
Divine enlightenment, which comes from above to all 
the seven lamps alike, including the central lamp, the 
symbol of the Word of God, of Christ. 

This Divine enhghtennieut coming from above, and 
of which men are allowed to partake, has for its source 
the seven eyes of the Lord of hosts or of Sabaoth, 
‘ which run to and fro through the whole earth.’ The 
Lord Sabaoth or Sebaot, that is of the seven stars, of 
the Pleiades, later of the planets, sent an Angel to 
Zerubbabel with the message, that, ‘ not by might nor 
by power,’ but by the Spirit of God the things shall 
come to pass which were only typified in those times.’ 
Zerubbabel brought forth, or rather put up, the head- 
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stone of the temple muier shoutings of joy, the stone 
which Grod laid before Joshua, and on which are set or 
engrafted the seven eyes of Sabaoth. But Joshua and 
those who sit before him are ‘ men of mark,’ or men of 
prophetic import, types of God’s servant, of ‘the man 
whose name is the Branch,’ types of the Messiah. The 
latter may by Zechariah have been connected -with the 
six men or angels, as Ezechiel had done before him. 
Paul had this symbolism of the candlestick and the 
planets in view when he described Christ-Jesus as ‘ the 
chief corner stone ’ of ‘ the holy temple in the Lord,’ in 
whom the believers are ‘builded together for an habi- 
tation of Q-od in the Spirit.’ ^ 

The symbolism of the candlestick, finally applied to 
Jesus Christ as appearing in the midst of the seven can- 
dlesticks, had been applied before Zechariah by Ezechiel 
to six men, and as a seventh in their midst he described 
and distinguished from them, ‘ one clothed with linen 
and a writer’s inkhorn by his side,’ such as is represented 
on Egyptian monuments and still worn in the East by 
the scribes and men of learning. The linen clothing- 
marks as a Priest the angel of grace in the midst of 
the six angels of wrath. In a similar clothing an 
angel, the Angel of the Lord, the Angel-Messiah, the 
Highpriest of Philo, is described as appearing to Daniel. 
It is the Angel of God Avho followed the Israelites in 
the Avilderness and through the Bed Sea, and who can 
‘ pardon’ transgressions. The Divine presence, Shechina, 
or glory above the Cherub, called this angel of mercy 
and said unto Mm : ‘ Go through the midst of the city, 
through the midst of Jerusalem, and set the mark of 
Tau (T) the headless cross) upon the foreheads of the 
men that sigh and that cry for all the abominations 
that are done in the midst thereof.’ It is the Angel- 

^ Zecli. iy. 3; yi. 12; Eph. ii. 19-22. JDas Symbol dm KrevzeSj 184 - 
208 ; coxnp. 87 about Simon of Samaria connecting -with the tree of life 
^ the man of Jndab/ the Messiah; * the man of the tree.’ 
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Messiah ‘ from the rising of the sun,’ and distinguished 
from other angels, who seals -with ‘ the seal of the living 
God ’ (the Tau-Cross) the elect of God in tlie midst of 
the Divine judgments^ 

The cross, the sign of Divine enlightenment, was first 
connected with fire, as coming from the Pleiades in the 
most ancient spring-equinoctial sign, then with the sun. 
When, before the Exodus fi’om %'jq)t, at the time of 
the sprmg-equinox, the sun had passed over the sign of 
the spring-equinox, Aries, the ram or lamb, then a lamb 
was slain, with the blood of which the doorposts of the 
Israelites were marked. These formed a blood-stained 
Tau-Cross, seeing which, the avenging Angel of God 
passed by the dwellings of the Israehtes. The same 
sign of the Tau-Cross is to save the faithful (144,000) in 
the time of the Messiah, the first of the seven angels, 
who had been with the fathers in the wilderness. 

The planetary symbolism of the candlestick, applied 
to the Messiah by Ezechiel, Zechariah, Plulo, and John 
the seer, can be traced back to the construction of the 
great Pyramid and of the temple of Belus, or tower of 
Babel, and it can be connected with the most ancient 
Indian rite known to us, the Soma-sacrifice of the Eig- 
Veda. The juice of the Soma-plant, or Asclejna acida, 
symbol of the tree of life, flowed from the Samudra-bowl 
into the chalices of the seven priests who poured it into 
the sacred fire, following their leader, or Nestri, who 
invoked the Deity symbolized by fire.^ As in the Soma- 
sacrifice one out of seven priests was distinguished, so 
EzecMel distinguished the Angel of God or Messiah from 
six men or angels, and so Philo distinguishes the central 
lamp of the candlestick, as the Sun or Word of God, 
from the six other lamps symbolising the moon and five 
planets. Pinally, John in the Apocalypse foUows this 

^ Ban. X. 55 xii. 6 ; Ezeeli. ix. ; Hey. yii. ; JDas Symbol des Kreuzes^ 19. 

® Das Symbol des Krefuzes, 113, 114 j E. Burnonf, Essai sur le Veda. 
303. 
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Oriental sjanbolisni by describing Olirist, the Word of 
God, as appearing in the midst of the seven candlesticks, 
thus assigning to him the place of the Vedic Nestri, and 
by connecting the seven angels ■with the seven vials, 
similar to the seven chahces of the Soma priests. 

The connection of the tree of life in Eden ■with the 
Tour rivers, and ■with the Messiah, as of the latter 
with the sun, led to the coimection of the tree of 
life ■sGth the four seasons. Thus Clmist, ■whose symbol 
is the sulU,^ is in the Apocalypse connected with the 
tree of life and with four angels ‘ standmg on the 
four corners of the earth,’ as also Christ, the lamb, is 
surrounded by four beasts. We saw that the tree of 
life and knowledge, of Divine wisdom, was already by 
ancient Iranian tradition connected -with four other trees, 
representing four monarcliies wHch should precede the 
Millennial kingdom of heaven, to be estabhshed on earth 
by the Angel-Messiah. We pointed out that the vision 
of the image of Febucadnezar and the visions of Daniel 
about the four monarchies must be connected with 
the Chaldean or Magian science in which Daniel was 
brought up. 

We need not here point out in full detail liow the 
planetary symbolism of the candlestick of Moses, and 
thus of the tree of life, has been in the Eevelation of John 
appHed to the risen Jesus Christ. This was done between 
Jxily 68 and June 69, during the reign of Galba, when 
the return of Nero, or Feron-Kesar, was expected, the 
letters of which name have the value of 666.‘^ Suffice it 
to say that Clirist, the Word of God, who appears over 
the central lamp of the candlestick, the symbol of 
the sun and of the Word of God, is also connected, 

^ The Alpha and Omega, ^ the first and the last/ refers to the first and 
the last letter of the Zodiacal Alphabet, Aleph and Oin (later Ain), applied 
to God and to Jesus Christ, and thus to Taurus and Aries, the earliest 
spring-equinoctial signs (Die Fl^aden, 409-417), 

^ The word Lateinos could never he referred to ^ a man/ 
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as one of seven angels, with the seven splints of C4ocl, 
with the seven stars in his hand, with the seven eyes 
and liorns of the lamb, mth seven thunders, and the 
opening of the seven seals. 

We pointed out that the seven planets took tlie place 
of the Pleiades, ninth which seven stars the seven arch- 
angels of the Iranians seem to have been connected. 
'The first of these Amshaspands was the God of light 
himself, till Serosh, the Holy One, the Messiah, took the 
place of Orniiizd, and became his vicar. When the siin 
had taken the place of the principal star in the Pleiades, 
which must have been regarded as tbe symbol or dwel- 
bug-place of Serosh, when the sun had taken the place 
of the fire coming from the Pleiades, then the spring- 
equinoctial sign, first Taurus, then Aries, became the first 
of the twelve constellations through which the siin 
seemed to pass. Thus Aries, the ram or lamb, had 
become, ■ perhaps already since the time of Abraham, 
connected with the Messiah, whose symbol was the sun, 
first having been fire, as represented by the brazen 
serpent.^ The connection of the solar with the stellar 
symbolism is indicated in this Apocalypse by the lamb 
with seven eyes and seven horns. 

The reference of the nimiber seven to the planets is 
confirmed by the vision of the book with seven seals, 
each of which is connected with one of the planets. 
Por the planets are here enumerated according to the 
days of the week, and the first four seals are evidently 
connected respectively with the moon. Mars, Mercury, 
and Jupiter. Por the colour of the horses corresponds 
with that of these planets, being white, fiery red, black, 
and pale or green-yellow. The only inaccuracy is that 
the colour of Mercury is dark blue, not black. Prom 
this it follows that the fifth seal was connected with 
Penns, the sixth with Saturn, the seventh with the sun. 

“ Bie FlfQttdm, 265-321, In Hebrew Naebasb means ‘ brass ’ as well a 
* serpent/ 
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The angel described standing at the altar, having a 
golden censer, is evidently the Angel of God or celestial 
Messiah, whose symbol is the sun. It is the angel of 
mercy, the priest of Ezechiel’s vision, who there as here 
seals the foreheads of the servants of God, being here 
described as an angel having the seal of the living 
God.i 

The kingdom of the heavenly Serosh was connected 
with the seventh thousand of years, and so here the 
Messianic kingdom and Millennium is connected with 
the number seven, whilst the connection of this Scrip- 
ture with Oriental tradition leaves no room to doubt 
that this kingdom is intended to represent the seventh 
Millennium, as the Epistle of Baxmabas asserts. Hot 
till after the opeixing of the seventh seal, trumpets 
were given to the seven angels, and not before the 
trumpet of the seventh angel had sounded tliere were 
gi'eat voices in heaven saying ; ‘ The kingdom over the 
world is become our Lord’s and of his Christ, and 
he shah, reign for ever and ever.’ Accordmg to still 
more ancient Oriental symbolism, confinned by the 
Book of Daniel, the Messianic kingdonx was to follow 
on four monarchies, and so here the first four of the 
seven seals are in a way separated from the rest. The 
events connected with the fourth kingdom of the wicked 
spirits, according to Iranian tradition, and xvitli tlie 
fourth kingdom followed by the little liorn in the Book 
of Daniel, are here connected with the opening of the 
fourth seal. The pale hoi’se with Death as its rider 
is followed by Hell (Hades), by famine, pestilence, and 
war between the beasts, or kings of the earth. Tlie 
same signs are enumerated in the Gospel after Matthew 

’ Joli. Brandis, Die Becleiitung chr Siehen Thm*e Thehens; Zeitschr. 
Ilennes^ 18G7. He suggests that also the other cycles of seven follow the 
order of the planets, each cycle apparently heginning with the planet of each 
following week-day. For the attributes of the sun are referred to in such a 
manner in x. 1, xiv. 1, xix. 17, ^ that each vision corresponds with one of 
the above-named planets.’ 
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;is preceding tlie coming of iles«iah and llte final juclo-. 
meiit -which the Maccabees expected after t!ie death of 
Antiochiis Epiphanes. 

As the fourtli monarchy in the Book of Daniel is 
folio-wed by Antiochus Ejiipliaiics. so here upon the 
fourth seal Xero seems to follow, although his fall is 
desciibed after the sounding of tlio seventli trumpet. 
After the return of Xero, -which was expected at the 
end of 68 or in the beginning of 69d ‘ Jolm ’ exjrected, 
at once the fall of ‘ Babylon,’ or Imperial Home, the des- 
cent of the heavenly Messiah and the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem, symbolised by the sun. 

The opening of the first seal is connected with a 
ciQ-wned and victorious rider on a white horse, it is 
Augustus, during whose reign the Messiah was born. 
The second seal, being opened, refers to tire time of 
Tiberius, who carried his ‘great sword’ to the Holy 
Land. The third rider, on a ])Iack horse. ‘ having a 
balcince in his hand, introduces us to the famine 
under Claudius, probably in the year 44. The fourth 
epoch is^ characterised as Death riding on a pale 
horse, with Hell, fimines, pestilences, and war in 
his train, ^hen the lamb opens the fiftli .seal, are 
seen the Christian martyrs slain l)y Xero, the fifth 
enipeioi, the souls of them that have been slain for 
tbe Word of God, and for the testimony which they 
bore.^’ They are the Christians slain in 64, after the 
burning of Eome. The opening of tlie sixth seal refers 
to the time of Galba’s reign, from June 08 to January 
69, to the time when the Apocalypse was composed, 
when the entire Roman Empire seemed to be .shaken. As 
Phny refers to terrible disasters then caused by earth- 
(^^uakes in Asia Minor, so in Matthew the begiiiiiino- of 


^ About 
Hilgeufeld 
w. f. 1869, iv. 421, 
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tlie world’s judgment is described with an eye to the pro- 
phetic explanation of passages in Isaiah and Ezechiel.’- 

Our object has been to establish the connectioir of 
the Eevelation of John with the Book of Daniel, and 
thus with Oriental traditions, esj^ecially with the plane- 
tary sjnnbolism of the Mosaic candlestick. We have con- 
nected the latter with Philo’s writings, with the visions 
of Zechariah and Ezechiel, as also with the great Pyra- 
mid and the tower of Babel, and finally with the Soma- 
sacrifice described in the Eig-Yeda. The Messiah of this 
Apocalypse, as of the Book of Daniel and of the Jemsh 
Scriptures which we have connected with it, is the 
Angel-Messiah of the Essenes, who introduced that con- 
ception into non-authorised Judaism, and apphed it to 
Jesus. As far as we know, this was first publicly done 
through Stephen and Paul. 

We saw that the latter promulgated the universahst 
doctrines of the Essenic Therapeuts of Egypt, and we 
shall see that for this reason even Barnabas, a Levite 
and probably a Palestinian Essene, separated from the 
great Apostle. Also Barnabas has in so far represented 
an illegal Judaism, as he, with the Essenes, interpreted 
the Scriptures allegorically, thus attributing to them an 
essentially difierent sense. The hatred against Paul, 
as the universahst Essene and open condemner of 
the works of the law, has found its strongest expres- 
sion in the Eevelation of ‘ John.’ Paul is not re- 
cognised as an Apostle, possibly even referred to as a 
false prophet, and the Therapeutic and Pauhmc j)rin- 
ciples of toleration, submission to authority, even to 
that of ISrero,^ equal recogmtion of Jews and Gentiles 
are condemned. 

1 Pliny’s Letters, vi. 16, 20; Is. xxxiv. 4; ii. 18; comp. Hey. vi. 15 
witli Is. xxiv. 21 j 22 ; verse 16 with Hos. x, 8 ; see Luke xxiii. 30. This 
historical interpretation is taken from Holtzmann, -in Bunsen’s Bihehoe 7 % iv. 
644-646 ; see ff, and Hilgenfeld, I, c, 407-452, for the remainder. 

2 Bom. xiii. 1. f. ; comp. Rev. xvi. 13, &c. Volkmar identifies Paul and 
the ^ false prophet.’ 
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Tlie Clu'istology of the Apocaly]>f<e does not, any 
more than that in the Book of Daniel, dearly define 
tlie Messiah as an incarnate angel come dotvn from 
heaven. As if -wishing to spare those tvho expected the 
Messiah to be the anointed man of tlie Old Testament, 
Christ is in both Scriptures described as ‘One like a son 
of man,’ raised by the clouds of heaven to the throne 
of God. The seer does iKit sajy but implies, that the 
Messiah is tlie Creator of the material world, an opinion 
which was shared also by Paul. Chri.st is in the Apo- 
caly]tse described as ‘ the beginning of the creation of 
God,’ who is perhaps regarded as the Creator of the 
immatei’ial, spiritual, or heavenlj- world only. 

Of the first-created beings, presumalily those whom 
God is in Genesis reported to have addre.ssed as co- 
Creators of man, Christ is by ‘ John ’ regarded to have 
been the first, the first of .seven archangels. He is dis 
tinguished from the six other angels, and is alone en- 
trusted with ‘ the seal of the living God.’ A pi’enmndane 
created being Mke Chiist, according to Essenic concep- 
tion, could be regarded as the Creator of the material 
-world, and yet God could be described as the real Crea- 
tor of heaven and earth, who had delegated the power 
over aU things to the first of created beings. A similar 
doctrine was taught by Paul.^ The conception, of 
Christ as the first of seven angels forms an exact parallel 
to the Eastern symbolism of Serosh, the vicar of God 
and first of seven archangels, to whom the rule over the 
material world was transmitted by the God of light. 
Paul in his Epistle to the Colossians protests against 
such a connection of Christ -with other angels. 

These conceptions of the seer ‘ John ’ about tlie 
Messiah are inseparably connected, as we pointed out, 
with the planetary symbolism of the Mosaic candlestick, 
and with corresponding earlier Egyptian, Mesopotamian, 
Indian, and Chinese traditions. As the juice from the 

» Eev. X. 6 ; comp. Rom. xi. S6; 1 Oor. viii. 6, 6; xv. 28; Eph. iii. 9. 
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Soma-planf and the oil from the ohve tree, both symbols 
of the tree of life, was represented above the seven Indian 
priests, and above the seven candlesticks of Zechariah’s 
vision, denoting thereby the superhuman source of en- 
lightenment, so the Divine Presence above the Cheru- 
bim, seen by Ezechiel, called upon the one of seven men 
who was clothed in linen, the Messianic Highpriest, 
whether angel or man, to mark the foreheads of the 
servants of God by the sign of the Tau-Cross. Again, 
as Philo had described the central lamp of the candle- 
stick to be the symbol of the sun and also of the Word 
of God, ‘ the Archangehc Word,’ so in the Eevelation 
Christ is called the Word of God, and described as ‘ he 
that walketh in the midst of the seven candlesticks,’ 
and also as the first of seven archangels, who seals 
with ‘ the seal of the living God ’ (with the Cross) the 
servants of God. This is not Pauliuic Christology. 

Paul had not stated whether or not Jesus was born 
like other men, nor whether the Holy Ghost was first 
communicated to him on his baptism. ‘ John ’ clearly 
distinguishes the celestial from the terrestrial nature 
of Christ, yet connects the Word of God with Jesus. 
‘John’ was in the island ‘ on' account of the Word of 
God and the testimony of Jesus.’ The revealer announces 
himself as Jesus who wms dead and now is ‘ ahve for 
evermore,’ having the keys of death and hell, and being 
‘ the First and the Last, the living One.’ Thus the 
risen ‘ Jesus Christ, the faithful witness, the Firstborn 
of the dead, and the ruler of the kings of the earth,’ is 
recorded to have revealed Mmself under the same title 
■which is given to ‘ the Alpha and Omega,’ to the ‘ Lord 
God, which is, and which was, and which is to come, the 
Almighty.’ ^ 

It is in harmony with this identification of God and 
of Christ, or the first of seven angels, that the angel 
who had an opened little book, speaks alternately in 
^ Oomp. Rev, i. 5, 7, 8, 0 ; ii. 17, 18 j xxii. 13. 
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tlic name of God and of Giirist, as ^^vo witnesses 

the reappeariug Moses and Elijali seent to l>e implied. 
From this angel and all other angeF, thus also fi-oin 
Christ, is clearly distinguished Je.sus, ■ the Lion wliicli is 
of the tribe of Judah, the Hoot of David,' the One of all 
the inhabitants of heaven or of earth who was ■ able to 
open the book,’ and ‘ who has conquered,’ i so a.s') • \ o open 
the book and the seven seals thereof.’ Tliis Je.su.s, born 
like other men, for he genealogically desc-ended from 
David, has been raised as ‘One like a son of man,’ and 
has become at one "with the first of ‘the se\'Gn angels 
which stand before God.’ And yet, as ‘ Jesus Christ, the 
faithful witness,’ lie is distinguished from any angel. 
Having been raised on the clouds of heaven to the 
throne of God, having occupied the position of Christ 
as the premundane Word of God, as the fir.st of seven 
angels, he who on earth was the ‘ fellow-.servant ’ of 
John, noiv sends his angel to the seer, and forbids him, 
as Eabbi Idit forbade later a Christian heretic, to wor- 
sliip any other than God. 

The same Angel whom the raised Jesus Christ 
designates as ‘ My Angel,’ is in the same eha]iter ex- 
plained to be the Angel of the God ‘ of the spirits of 
the prophets.’ For both, God as well as Christ-Jesxis, 
are the Alpha and Omega, the Ffrst and the Last. Yet 
in the Apocalypse of John the eternal Word of God, 
the first of seven Angels, is distinguislied from and at the 
same time identified mth the risen Jesus Christ. Tlie Lion 
of the tribe of Judah, the Boot of David, the faithful 
witness ivho was crucified at Jerusalem, ‘ like a son of 
man ’ was carried on the clouds to the tliroue of God, 
and is now the first of the seven Archangels standing 
before God, the Angel from whose hands Jesus took the 
book of mysteries. 

Paul opposed in his Epistle to the Colossians the 

1 Eev. x. 6; xi. 8; comp. xiv. 14, 17; v. 1-6; x.xii. 7-20.; Iloelcstra, 
Tk Tijdsahr.in. 378 f; 398 f. 
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distinction, whicli is made in tliis Apocalypse, of a 
celestial Christ and a terrestrial Messiah, by the doctrine 
of the fulness or Plenitude of God dwelling bodily 
in the one person Christ-Jesus. 

The Apostle warns the Oolossians against an Essenic 
false teacher, against ‘ a certain person,’ whom he might 
name, and who tlmeatens to carry them off as plunder 
‘ by philosophy and (which is) vain deceit, in accordance 
with mere human traditions and earthly rudiments, and 
not in accordance with Christ.’ It has pleased God, 
that the eternal Christ, ‘ who is the Image of the Unseen 
God, the Firstborn of ah creation,’ in whom, by whom, 
and unto whom ‘ all things have been created,’ both in 
heaven and earth, that this ‘ man from heaven,’ as Paul 
writes to the Corinthians, that He who is the embodi- 
ment of ‘ the whole ’ Plentitude of God, not of a Divine 
plentitude divided among Angels, should, as Jesus, ‘in 
the body of his flesh, by death,’ yea ‘ by the blood of 
his cross ’ make peace, and ‘ reconcile ’ those who were 
ahenated from God and his enemies.^ 

We saw that the same double personahty of a 
celestial and a contemporaneous terrestrial Messiah, 
which is the characteristic feature of the Ohristology 
in the Apocalypse, is assumed in the pre-Christian 
Targiim after Jonathan, where the Messianic Word of 
God is said to rejoice over God’s servant, the Messiah. 
The same distinction was made by the Christian gnostic 
Cerinthus, whose Christology, in every essential point, 
may be regarded as identical with that in the Eevelation 
of ‘ John.’ For even the view of Cerinthus that Christ, 
because a ‘spiritual being,’ departed from Jesus before 
he suffered, is not excluded by the doctrine of Christ in 
the Apocalypse. According to the earhest statement of 
Irenajixs, Cerinthus did believe in the humanity of Jesus, 
‘ that Jesus suflered and rose again’. This is emphati- 
cally declared by ‘ John,’ A?ho refers to the redemption by 
^ Col. ii. 6-0 j i. 19-22, comp. GaL L 7 ; 1 Cor. xv. 47. 
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Ilieliktiid of JcMis. io hi;? trandnlioii (ai tlio cIiukIs- nf 
heaven as one ‘like’ a son of nian. ami to his a])])earing 
as Jesus and as Christ after his death. 

Thus according to Cerinthus and at'-curding to Joiin 
at Patinos the man Jesu.s was alter his dearii united 
with Christ, whom the one calls a ‘ .spiritual being,’ the 
other, the first of seven Angels fi'oin whose hfinds Jesus 
took the book. Because Cerinthus di.siinguished Jesus 
from Christ whilst on earth, Epiplianius declares, that 
Cerintlms denied that Jesus was the Christd that Christ 
had come in the flesh. Like PauLs Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, the First Epistle of the Apo.stle John protests 
against this, as we shall consider further on. If .so, 
the Apostle John cannot possibly have written the Apo- 
calypse, containing tlie Cerinthian doctrine of Christ. 

According to a tradition which reaches hack to Poly- 
crates, a personal disciple of the Apostle John, the latter 
designated Cerinthus at Epliesus, wliere lie met him 
in a bath, as ‘the enemy of truth.’ Cajus, a Eoman 
presbyter, at the end of the second century, asserts that 
Cermthii.s falsely attributed to the Apostle John — pro- 
bably by reference to Churches in Asia Minor, where 
the latter was kno'wn — ^liis own record of visions or 
revelations conveyed to him by angels. 

Dionysos of Alexandria {+ 265) referred to the 
assertion of some of Ms predecessors among the 
presbyters of Alexandria, that ‘ tlie book ]ia,s a false 
title, for it is not of John,’ nor ‘ even a revelation ; ’ and 
Cerinthus, ‘ wishing to have reputable authority tor Ins 
own fiction, prefixed the title.’ Dionyso.s adds : ‘ It is 
highly probable that Cerinthus designedly aifixed the 
name (of John) to his own forgery ; for one of the doc- 
trines which he taught was, that Christ would have 
an ‘ earthly kingdom ’ of a thousand years’ duration, 
as recorded by ‘ John ’ in the Apocalypse. Dionysos 
regarded as uncertain who the John of the Apocalypse 
^ Epipli, L 
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was, but lie saw no reason for doubting that ‘ a John ’ 
wrote it. He implies that tbe non-Apostolic author 
may have had a double name, like John-Marcus who, 
as he observes, yet is called John in the Acts. His 
only reason for not venturing to set aside the book is, 
that ‘ there are many brethren who value it much.’ ^ 

Dionysos does not say a word against the presbyterial 
tradition of Alexandria (as of Eome), that Cerinthus 
was the John of the Apocalypse, thus almost implying 
that tliis gnostic was called John-Oerinthus. If we add 
to this the supposition that Cerinthus may have been 
one of the elders of Ephesus, the whole difficulty of 
the dark passage in the writings of Papias (+ 156 or 
162 ‘^) might be cleared up, who distinguishes a 
presbyter John from the Apostle John. Papias 
refers to the tradition that two Johns lived in 
Asia and were buried at Ephesus, where the monu- 
ment of the Apostle was not distinguished from that 
of his namesake. He adds : ‘We are bound to take 
notice of this (the two Johns), for it is natural that 
the other (the presbyter Jolm) is accepted, when some- 
body will not (will not accept?) that the former (the 
Apostle John) has seen (had the visions of) the Apoca- 
lypse published under the name of John.’ ® 

What we know about the Church at Ephesus can 
be well harmonised mth the assumption of efforts 
made bj'^ Cerinthus in that Church, as almost certainly 
in that of Colossce, against Paid and his doctrines. Paul 
had spent two years at Ephesus, where he left Aquila 
and Priscilla, and was followed by ApoUos. Erom 
Ephesus Paul wrote to the Corinthians that a great 
and effectual door was there opened unto him ; but he 

^ Eus. If. B, iii. 28 ; yii, 25 ; Iren. Hmr. i 26 ; Epiph. -Sfer, xxviii. 6 ; 
Tiieod. fab. Ifcsr, ii. 3. 

^ Waddington, Biscr. xxxl 2, p. 232 f. (1867). 

® About tlie text see Eus, IT. B, iii* 39 ; comp. Leimbach, Das Papias 
Fragment, 1875 ; Weiffenbacb, Bas Papias Fragment ; Hilgenfeld. Zeit-- 
sohrift f, w. T.f 1875. 
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admitted at the same time and pluee lliat there were 
‘many adversaries.’ Among these may well huN'e been 
such who had before him preached Christianity in a 
non-Paulinic form. That the Church at Ephe.siis was 
founded by Paul is a mere assumption, not proved by 
the Scriptures. He refers to such, who did not regard 
him as an Apostle. When he took leave of the elders 
of Ephesus, whom he had summoned from ililetus, 
he warned them that after Ms departing ‘grievous 
wolves ’ would ‘ enter in ’ the presbytery, ‘ not sparing 
the flock.’ ‘Also from among yourselves men wiU 
arise who speak perverse things to draw away the 
disciples after them.’ Among the perverse elders of 
Ephesus, who would arise after Paul’s departure from 
Mletus, and against whom he warned the Ephesian 
elders in his farewell address in this city, may have been 
Cei’inthus, whom at Ephesus the Apostle John called an 
enemy of the truth. Paul pointed to him in Ms Epistle 
to the Colossians, aU but calling Mm by name, and he 
seems also indirectly to refer to Mm as a dangerous false 
teacher in Ms address at Miletus. 

If Cerinthus had an opportunity in any of Ms 'writ- 
ings, Ave may safely assume that he avouIcI reckon Paul 
among ‘ A\'icked persons,’ and especially as belonging to 
those who have been tried by the Church at Ephesus, 
by the Church Avhere Paul had met so ‘ many adver- 
saries,’ and AA'hich evil persons Ephesus could not ‘ bear.’ 
Cerinthus Avould not have resisted the temptation of 
referring to such Avho ‘ say they are Apostles, and are 
not,’ tMis pointing to Paul’s statement, that to some he 
was ‘ not an Apostle ’ though lie asserted to be one. 
Cerinthus may have been led to say that Ephesus has 
found such to be ‘ bars.’ Paul having accepted the faith 
of Stephen, of the colleague of Nicolas, called prose- 
lyte of Antioch, Cerinthus could regard Paul as belong- 
ing to the Nicolaitans, who, as we shall see, derived 
their name from the former, and who Avould be hated 
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by Jewisli Christians because of theii' dealings with 
Gentiles, wliich in the received figurative sense would 
make them chargeable with immorahty. Cerinthus 
might well have lamented, after the death of Paul, that 
the Church at Ephesus had left her ‘ first love,’ that is, 
that she had changed her original form of Christianity, 
probably more akin to the gnosticism of Cerinthus, for 
another, perhaps for Petrinic Christianity, and this would 
be designated by Cerinthus as a fall.^ 

These passages in a Scripture which excludes Paul 
from the Apostolic body, which promulgates Cerinthian 
Christology, and which Avas attributed to Cerinthus by 
presbyterial tradition of the Eoman and of the Alexan- 
drian Church, can be easily referred to Paul. For the 
latter in the Epistle to the Colossians, by the expression 
‘ a certain person,’ seems to have pointed to Cerinthus, 
and likewise in his Epistle to the Galatians, the Apostle 
uses the same word in the plural, ‘ certain persons,’ 
when speaking of some who troubled the Galatians, 
and strove to ‘ pervert the gospel of Christ,’ as preached 
by Paul. 

These anti-Paulinic views of Cerinthus were confirmed 
by his folloAvers ; for, hke the anti-Paulinic Ebionites, 
they continued to use, up to the fourth century, Mat- 
thew’s Gospel only. There were Ebionites stiU in the 
time of Epiphanius ( -i- 403), who connected Christ with 
angels and archangels, as this is done by the ‘ Eevela- 
tion of John.’ It can be proved that Ebionites and 
Elkesaitans, like Cermthus and probably all Palestinian 
Essenes, rejected Paul and his Epistles, as also the ca- 
nonical Acts.^ The first Christian Apocalypse, that of 
‘ the twelve Apostles of the Lamb,’ and of the ruler of 
the Gentiles ‘ Avith a rod of iron,’ represents that anti- 
Pauhnic JeAvish-Ohristianity, Avith which the Gentile- 

^ Eev. ii. 1-7. 

® Iren. JEcer, i. 20; Orig. c. Cels, v, 61, 65, &c. ; Eus. JB, iii. 27 ; Theod. 

B.cBr,fah, ii. 1 ; Epiphanius, JELmr, xxx. 8, 16; BGlgenfeld, L c, 39-41. 
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excluding Essenes of Palestine and Cerintluis may be 
connected^ Cerinthiis lived in Asia Minor, and was 
bronglit up m Egypt, where were suelii wIkj taught a 
narrow Judaism, against which Apollos, like Paul, pro- 
tested, as tlie latter did against Cerinthian Christology, 
which we meet in the Apocalypse. To the Gentile-exclud- 
ing principle of Cerinthiis points also the statement of 
Epiplianius, that Cerinthiis belonged to those who blamed 
Paul for his relations ivith Cornelius, the reported first 
fi-uit of the Gentile Church. 

The connection of a celestial but Gentile-excluding 
kingdom of thousand years with the reign of an Angel- 
Messiah was, as we pointed out, an Oriental tradition, 
only partly, or without the Millennium, developed and 
applied to Jewish histoi'y in the Book of Daniel. 
Cerinthiis is the first of whom we can prove that he 
thus supplemented the Book of Daniel by the doc- 
trine of the Millennium, whether he ivrote the Pevela- 
tion of John or not. The Book of Daniel, the pre- 
Christian Targiunim and Cerinthiis, like the Ebionites 
and Essenes, made no distinction between Judaism and 
the kingdom of heaven, or that which was akeady 
in the time of Cerinthiis called Christianity. But 
Irenasus informs us that Cerinthiis, unlike some Ebio- 
nites, regarded the Word of God or Christ as Creator of 
the world, and taught that the world did not know the 
true God till he was manifested in Christ. This contrast 
between the God of Judaism and the God of Olnistianity, 
and thus between the Old and ITew Testament, was the 
fundamental doctrine of Marcion, who, like Philo and 
Cerinthiis, placed the Mghest subordinate spirit, the 
mighty but not almighty framer of the world, between 
God as the absolute good, and the Devil as the principle 

^ Some Ebionites (Essenes ?) admitted the buman nature of Jesus, and 
so did Oerintlius and the * John’ of the Apocalypse, hut Barnabas denied the 
descent from David. The distinction of the Angel having power over the 
fire from the Angel of the waters (Bev. siv. 18; xvi. 5) may be connected 
with the Essenic water- and fire-baptism* 
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of evil. Cerintlius taught that Jesus, the son of Joseph 
and Mary, was born hke other men, ‘ not of a virgin,’ 
and ‘after his baptism Christ descended upon Mm 
in the form of a dove from the Supreme Euler,’ 
when ‘he proclaimed the unknown Eather, and per- 
formed miracles; at last Christ departed from Jesus, 
and then Jesus suffered and rose again, while Christ 
remained impassible, inasmuch as he was a spnitual 
being.’ ^ 

With these views it is easy to connect those at- 
tributed to him by Epiphanius about the continued 
validity of all the injunctions of the law, and about 
the Millennium, to wMch Cajus refers. Cerinthus, hke 
Barnabas and Eleazar at Adiabene, regarded the wmrks 
of the law as absolutely necessary to salvation, and he 
must have opposed Paul as violently as Eleazar opposed 
Ananias at Adiabene, and as, for the contrary reason, 
Paul opposed Peter at Antioch. We saw that a simi- 
lar difference existed between the Palestinian Essenes, 
as strict observers of the law, notwithstanding thefr 
allegorical and gnostic Scripture-interpretation, and the 
Egyptian Essenes or Therapeuts, who insisted on the 
perfect equahty of Gentiles and Jews. We shall connect 
Barnabas and Cerinthus with the Palestinian Essenes, 
and we have connected Paul and Apollos with Thera- 
peutic doctrines. If Cerinthus was led to Christianity 
through Alexandrian Judaism, he cannot have accepted 
the Therapeutic principle of universality, hke Paul and 
Apollos, but he clung to that narrow Judaism, the 
spreading of which Paul tried to check in Colosste, 
Apollos in Alexandria. 

Cerinthus opposed that hberty wliich regarded itself 
not bound by the fetters of the law, which hberty Paul 
had openly confessed and generally promulgated. That 
‘ glorious hberty,’ checked only by the Spirit of God, 
and which rehes on conscience as a sufficient guide, had 

^ Iren. Hmr, i. 26, 
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led Paul not to condemn the eating of meat .^afrifiecd 
to idols. Cerinthus must have hated tins liberty, and 
what it often led to, as much as the Avriter of the 
Apocalypse hated the Mcolaitans, who ate ‘ things 
sacrificed unto idols ’ and committed ‘ fornication.’ We 
explain this latter charge by that figurative sense in 
which alone it cotild be .said that Israel ‘went a 
whoring after other gods,’ or ‘ with their inventions.’ 
In thi.s sense we have explained the naiTati-\-os about 
Thamar and about Eahab. Ezra had condemned the 
marriage between Hebrews and strangers as an unclean- 
ness and abomination, and had ordered the pre-scribed 
atoning saci'ifice. Thus also Zechariah’s vision about 
the woman in the ephah, symbolising ‘ wickedness,’ pro- 
bably referred to the same illegal concubinages or 
whoredoms. So the Hicolaitans may have been charged 
with fornication because of their making no distinction 
between Gentiles and Jews. By not forbidding the 
eating of things sacrificed to idols, a bridge between 
Jews and Gentiles had been erected — an illegal affinity 
between them. Again, in a figurative sense, those 
Christians who are called Hicolaitans are designated as 
‘ children ’ of Jezebel, and followers of the teaching of 
Balaam, wdrich led Israelites ‘ to commit whoredom with 
the daughters of Moab ’ and to eat and bow before their 
gods. The reference to Paul’s First Epistle to the Co- 
lintMans is confirmed by the hidden reference to the 
‘ deep things ’ or depths of the knowledge of God, 
to the gnosis, which Paixl and others preached, and 
which led to ‘ the depths of Satan,’ in the opinion of 
‘ John.’ ^ 

The intention to connect Paul with the Mcolaitans, 
admitted by many interpreters, becomes more plausible 
when we consider the connection we tried to establish 
betAveen Paul and Stephen, whose colleague, as one of the 
seven deacons, was Nicolas, ‘ the proselyte of Antioch,’ 
^ See pp, 141-143 ‘y Bey. ii. 24; L Oor. !i. 10. 
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according to Iren^us, from whom the Nicolaitans derived 
their name. The imimpeachable testimony as to the 
identity of this deacon with the founder of the sect of 
Christians who ate things sacrificed to idols, which Paul 
did not forbid, and who committed ‘fornication,’ in- 
dkectly confirms our figurative interpretation of this 
charge. For it is absolutely impossible to assume that 
Mcolas, one of the ‘ men of honest report, full of the 
Holy Ghost,’ on whom after prayer the Apostles laid 
their hands, should have been in the hteral sense of the 
word a fornicator, or the founder of a sect of Christians 
who could be charged with such offence. 

Together with the Apostle Barnabas, the author of 
the Epistle bearing his name, and which we shall now 
consider, Ceriuthus may be connected Avith tliat phase of 
Oriental and Essenian gnosticism which was represented 
by the Anti-Pauhnic and Gentile-excluding Essenes 
of Palestine, as distinguished fi:om the universaHst 
Essenes of Egypt. If Cerhithus wrote the Eevelation 
of John about the return of Jesus as Angel-Messiah, he 
is the most probable individual of whom a conversa- 
tion with the patriarch Eabban Gamaliel is recorded in 
the Talmud. The latter asked a Christian philosopher 
about the continued validity of the law after the future 
coming of Christ, and was answered in the afiirmative, 
the Christian citing words of Jesus, as probably re- 
corded in the Gospel of the Hebrews, known to us by 
a later version in Matthew : ‘lam not come to diminish 
or to enlarge the law of Moses.’ ^ 

We regard Cerinthus as the probable author of the 
Apocalypse of John. The Apostle John cannot have be- 
lieved in Jesus Christ as present or future Angel-Messiah, 
of which doctrine there is no trace m the first three 
Gospels. Early presbyterian tradition of the Eoman 
and of the Alexandrian Church pointed to Cerinthus as 
the real author of the Apocalypse of John. Like John- 

^ Cited by Gratz» 1. e, 2B, 24 
r 2 


Marcus, Cerinthus ma}' alst» have been knrswn uiuler tlie 
name of John, as Dionysos seems to imply. In this 
ease Johii-Cerinthus may have l)eeu Mhe pi-esbyter 
Joliii,’ meutioned by Papias (+ 15G or IGS) as a livina 
authority, whom he distinguishes from tlie Apostle 
John and the other ‘ disciples of the Lord,’ without re- 
feri'ing' to Paul, as if this Apostle liad been one of tlie 
repeaters of ‘ strange precepts,' not ‘given by tlie Lord,’ 
an outsider. The presbyter John was buried at Ephesus 
by the side of the Apostle John. Paul refers to per- 
verse elders at Ephesus, where he had long ministered, 
and ^\]ieie were disciples of John or Esseiies ; the John of 
the Apocalypse refers to wicked persons at Ephesus, who 
wrongly called themselves Apostles, as Paul did, in the 
opinion of some. Wliilst there is nothing in this Scrip- 
ture which, from what we know of Cerinthus, he could 
not have written, the Christology of the Apocalypse 
does not exclude but clearly includes that of Cerinthus, 
as transmitted by Den^iis. ISlor do we know that any- 
body else preached such a doetrme. Cerinthus (and 
Papias) expected a Messianic 2Ellenniiim, the late trans- 
mitted details of which probably originated in a carnal 
explanation of what Cerinthus may have refeiwed to the 
spiritual marriage feast of the Lamb of God. The con- 
nection of the doctrine of Cerinthus and of the Apo- 
calypse of John with the Eastern and Essenic gnosis is 
undeniable, to which latter also belonged the scheme of 
a Messianic kingdom of heaven, forming the seventh 
thousand of years. This scheme was indirectly recog- 
nised by Ezra, since the chronology from Adam to 
Moses has been so arranged as to place five links 
betw'een them, and thus to make Moses the seventh 
organ of oral tradition from Adam.^ 

_ Whoever may have been the author of the Eeve- 
lation of John, no more than the Book of Daniel 

. ' Mettuaekli, Shem, Isaac, Levi, Joehebed, Moses; comp, tbe 

Millennial scheme^ the centre of which is the year b.c. 586^ pp. 288, 289 , 
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does it contain any prophecy. The spirit of pro- 
phecy has been checked by the misleading influences 
of dogma. 

The Apocalypse of Esdras, or Ezra, first ■written in 
Greek, and of Eoman origin, cited by the author of the 
ascension of Moses, "was composed before a.d. 44, and 
probably about b.c. 30. The eagle-vision can only be 
referred to the Greek empire, to the Seleucidian kings 
followed by the Eoman triumvirate.^ The Messianic 
kingdom is not to last a thousand years, but only 400. 
It will be inaugurated by the descent of the Angel- 
Messiah (not Jesus), who is higher than all angels, and 
■will descend on Zion with thoixsands of angels in his 
train. 

The Epistle of Barnabas was composed by the 
Apostle Bai’nabas some time after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, essentially in the form we possess it, according 
to the unanimous voice of the ancient Chiu'ch. The 
text kno'wn to us is cited, as written by the Levite of 
Cyprus, seven times by Clement of Alexandria and 
thrice by Origen, whilst Eusebius and Jerome regard 
the Epistle as authentic. hTot even a doubt is mentioned 
about the fellow-worker of Paul having written this 
Epistle, although it has probably been revised in later 
times. The arguments brought forward by modern 
critics against the Apostohc source of this Epistle are a 
very natural upshot from the artificially prepared soil, 
on which the dogmatic structure of the Christian 
Church has been erected. The fundamental principle of 
the Acts is not to admit the presence of two antago- 
nistic parties at the beginning of the Apostolic age, the 
one headed by Peter and James, the other by Paxil, 
and to exclude the Essenic element from the Apo- 
stohc Church. According to the Acts, Barnabas was 
chosen and sent by the Holy Spirit, for which reason he 
received Apostohc rank. The author of the Epistle of 
^ Hilgenfeldi ZedtscJmftf, to, T. 1878, IJL, p. 400 f. 
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Barnabas was evidently an Esseue, and denied tliat Christ 
was the Son of David as well as the Son of Cfod. Tlie 
wiiter, whose Christology seems to have been ahin to 
that of Cerinthus, could not be acknowleged as the 
twelftli Apostle, and as the Levite of Cyprus and one 
of the Seventy, although the ancient Church had done 
so and called Mni an apostle.^ 

The arguments invented by modern criticism for 
the purpose of correcting a Clement of Alexandria, an 
Origeu, and the Church-historian Euseliius, are clhefly 
based on the supposition that a learned Levite could 
not have had so incorrect notions of the Mosaic law 
and its institutions as the writer of this scripture be- 
trays.^ But apart from the impossibihty of admitting 
that the highest authorities of Christian antiquity cmdd 
have overlooked or not sufficiently weighed these cir- 
cumstances, the evident Essenic character of the Epistle 
leads us to regard Barnabas as a Levite who had joined 
the Essenic association, having been brought up with 
Paul under Gamaliel, according to late recorded Cyprian 
tradition. As an Essene, Barnabas would not consider 
himself bound by the letter of Scripture, and his Epistle 
proves that, hke the Essenes, he regarded not the 
hteral but the figurative sense of the law and its in- 
stitutions as conveying the full truth. 

Here again we have a double name, for Barnabas 
was called Joseph, and received, from the Apostles, we 
are told, the surname of Barnabas, or ‘son of pro- 
phecy ’ or ‘ admonition.’ He has on sufficient grounds 
been identified with Joseph Barsabas, whoj-svitli Matthias, 
was set up as a candidate for the twelfth apostleship, 
between the fortieth and the fiftieth day after the re- 
surrection of Christ, accordmg to the Acts. This Joseph 
belonged to those men who had ‘companied’ with 

1 Elis. J£ K i, 12 ; comp, iii* 2o ; Clem. Ales. Strom, ii. 7, 20 ; y. 10. 

^ Bishop yon Hefele, Da$ Smdschrdhen des Aposteh Bmmabas ; Heherle^ 
in Herzog’s Cy7dopfidie» 
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the Apostles all the time that the Lord Jesus ‘ went iu 
and out' among them, beginning' from the baptism of 
John, unto the same day that he was taken up from 
them. Such a change of letters is not unusual, and 
moreover the Codex D and the Ethiopian translation 
read, in the passage quoted, Barnabas instead of Barsa- 
bas. In the Eecognitions the name of Barnabas, not 
of Barsabas, is identified with that of Matthias. This 
leads to the supposition that the substitution in the 
Acts of Matthias for Barnabas the Essene is not liis- 
torical.^ Indeed the connection of Essenes with the 
aboriginal Church would have undernuned the funda- 
mental principle of the Acts, as it would have proved 
the existence of Oi'iental and Gnostic elements in the 
Church. 

Like the Epistle to the Hebrews, Barnabas aims at 
the conversion of his readers, probably the Judaising 
party in Alexandria to which Apollos had referred,^ to 
a higher because typical interpretation of the law, 
to the new covenant dimly foreshadowed by the old, to 
the spiritual fulfilment of all which seemed prophetic in 
Judaism. At the same time the Apostle msists on that 
particularist Judaism which excluded the Gentiles, as all 
Essenes or disciples of John in Palestine seem to have 
done, in contradistinction to the fundamental doctrine 
of the universalist Therapeuts. Because Paul represented 
the doctrines of the latter, Barnabas separated from 
him, and so did Mark, the nephew or sister’s-son of 
Barnabas, and the reported first bishop of the Alex- 
andrian Church. If Barnabas was in Alexandria and in 
Eome before the crucifixion of Jesus, as the tradition 
in the pseudo-Clementines implies, he and probably 

^ Acts i. 21 -25; i. 60 ; Strom* ii. 20; Hipp. (?) ii. App. 

- Bania'bas is said to have been as a direct disciple of Jesus iu Alexan- 
dria, according to the tradition recorded in the Homilies (i. 6-9) and 
Recognitions (i. 7). If the latter gives the more correct and the original 
tradition, the preacher in Koine, of whom the Homilies speak, was Barnahas, 
and he pointed out to Clement of Kome the new doctiine. 
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Mark were teachers in Alexandria before Apollos 
wrote, if he did, his Epistle to the Hebrews or Alexan- 
drians, attributed to Wnabas by Tertulhan;^ that is 
the Epistle to the Jewish Christian part of the Alex- 
andrian Church. 

The Christolog-y of the Epistle of Barnabas differs 
not only in the question about the admission of Gentiles 
from that of Paul and xipollos. Barnabas, like these, 
regards Christ as the Angel-Messiali, thouszh, unlike 
Paul and Apollos and the John of the Apocalypse, he 
denies the Havidic descent of Christ-Jesus. Yet he 
distinguishes Christ from Jesus by asserting that 
his flesh was given up ‘ to corruption,’ after he had 
offered it for the sins of his people. Jesus revealed ‘ the 
resurrection from the dead,’ but it is not said he rose 
bodily. Jesus, who was manifested both by type 
and in the flesh, is not the Son of man, but the Son of 
God ; since, tlierefore, they were to say that Christ was 
the son of David, fearing and understanding the eiTor of 
the wicked (Jews), he saith : ‘‘The Lord said unto my 
Lord, Sit at my right hand, until I make tliine enemies 
thy footstool.’” Thus also Isaiah, by a falsified text, is 
asserted to Imve referred words to Clirist, recorded to 
ha\ e been addressed to Cyrus the Anointed. Barnabas 
tries to prove that the Avicked Jews cannot be the heirs 
of the covenant, since ‘ the tables of the testament of 
the Lord ’ were broken, after Moses had received 
them ‘ written in the spirit by the finger of the hand 
of the Lord.’ ^ But ‘ learn rrow how" We (the good 
Jews) received it. Moses received as a servant, but the 
Lord himself, having suffered in our behalf, hath given 
it to us, that we should be the people of inheritance.’ 
In another passage Christ is called ‘Lord of all the 
world, to whom God said at the foundation of the 

» Partly recognised in the Churches under the title of ‘ The Epistle of 
Barnahas to the Hebrews,’ which is probably the ‘Epistle of Barnabas ’ 
referred to in the Canon of Muratori mil^cTifoia i ^ moi 
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world, Let us make man after our image, and after our 
likeness.’^ 

‘The prophets, having obtained grace from Him, 
prophesied concerning Him; and He (since it behoved 
Him t^ appear in the flesh), that He might aboHsh death, 
and reveal the resurrection from the dead, endured 
(what and as He did), in order that He might fulfil the 
promise made rmto the fathers, and by preparing a new 
people for Himself might show, whilst He dw^elt on 
earth, that He, when He has raised mankind, will also 
judge them. Moreover, teaching Israel, and doing so 
great miracles and signs. He preached (the truth) to 
him, and greatly loved him. But when he chose His 
owm apostles who were to preach His gospel (He did so 
from among those) who were sinners above all sin, that 
He might sIioav He came “not to call the righteous but 
sinners to repentance.” Then He manifested himself 
to be the Son of God. For if He had not come in the 
flesh, how could men have been saved by beholding 
Him? Since looking upon the sun which is to cease to 
exist, and is the work of His hands, their eyes are not 
able to bear his rays. The Son of God therefore came 
in the flesh with this view, that He might bring to a 
head the sum of their sins, who had persecuted His 
prophets to the death. For tliis purpose, then. He 
endured.’ ‘He himself willed thus to sufler, for it 
was necessary that He should suffer on the tree. For, 
says he who prophesies regarding Hun : “ Spare iny 
soul firom the sword, fasten my flesh with nails, for 
the assemblies of the wicked have risen up against 
me.’”' 

The sufierings of Clmist, necessary for salvation, 
were ‘foreshown’ by the prophets. Pre-eminently 
among the numerous references to Messianically inter- 

^ We give the text contained in The Ante^Nicme Chnsiian Zibranjf 
where the Code.v Sinaiticm and the edition of Hilgenfeid have been con- 
sulted. 

® Barn, xii,-xiv., v. vi. j comp. Ps. xxii. 21^ 17, cix, 120. 


preted passages iu Scripture is that ubuut the sei-vaiit 
of God slain like a lamb, •which with the offei-ing up 
of Isaac is enumerated among the types of Christ’s 
vicarious sacrifice on the cross. Barnabas finds ihe 
Messianic cross frequently referred to in the Old 
Testament, by the side of the brazen serpent. Uiose 
who have been ‘renewed’ by the remission of sins, 
thus procured, have been ‘refashioned,’ tliey belono- 
to the ‘second fashioning ’ or creation of ‘these last 
days. This new creation is described as given over 
to Christ before the foundation of tlie eartli, and 
as an eflect of the Spirit of God, implied to have 
been brought down fi-om heaven Ijy the Aim-el- 
Messiah, who tvill return after 6,000 years, when "the 
finishing of all things (the Millennium) will take place. 
Like the cross, baptism has been preligured iu the Old 
Testament. God has described both "‘the water (of 
baptism) and the cross ’ in the first Psalm, as also by 
Zephaniah and Ezechiel.^ 

_ Like ApoUos in the Epistle to the Hebrews of Alex- 
dria, to whom Barnabas seems to have addressed tliis 
Epistle, a more perfect knowdedge, a ‘ more profound 
gift,’ or ‘ the engrafted spiritual gift,’ a gnosis is referred 
to, winch Christ has ‘ put within ’ the newly created or 
newborn, in those who are called the possessors of ‘ the 
Spirit po-ured forth from the rich Lord of love.’ who 
brought it. The ‘ knowledge hid in parables,’ about 
things present or future,’ the readers of the Epistle 
cannot understand, and this ‘ wdsdom and understanding 
of secret things ’ has been ‘ placed in us ’ by our blessed 

; I’®' i- 3-0; Zepb. Ui. 10; E.ek. .c-lvii 
1-. mmy OTeconcdaWe quotations from tlie Old Testament, and later 
from tie earliest records of fte words of Jesus, seem to be best esplamed bv 
tbe assumption that a gnosti(»lly reformed version of the ScriptuiesTmS 
part of tbe Scnpture-collection of the Essenes and Therapeuts which was 
Htilised,as was the Septna^t, in the composition of our Gospels and of 
Pauline Epistles, accordmg to Eusehins. Oomp. Hehr. vii. 27 iv .3 4 and 
the quotations in the wiitings of Justin Martyr. ’ “ 
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Lord. Barnabas asserts that tliese mysteries were not 
made known to Israelites proper, or Hebrews, who were 
‘ abandoned,’ for ‘ as it is written’ (in some Gospel) 
‘ many are called but few are chosen.’ ^ 

Essenic are the following doctrines in the Epistle 
of Barnabas. The Angel-Messiah as personal and abo- 
riginal type of humanity ; the distinction between a spiri- 
tual and a material world, as of a way of light from 
a way of darkness; the distinction of a celestial from 
a teiTestrial Messiah ; the figurative interpretation of 
Scripture ; the seci'et tradition or gnosis of the Initiated, 
connected with the Spirit of God brought by the Messiah ; 
the abolition of bloody sacrifices, and the typical mter- 
pretation of those commanded by the law ; the injunc- 
tion to be spiritually minded, as a ‘ perfect temple to 
God ’ in which he dwells and prophesies ; the injunctions 
not ‘to stretch forth the hand ’ or to swear ; to give 
alms; to ‘communicate in all things’ with the neigh- 
bour, not calhng tilings one’s own, inasmuch as ‘par- 
takers in common of things which are incorruptible ’ 
ought also to be ‘ of those things which are corruptible ’ ; 
not to be hasty with the tongue, and ‘as far as possible ’ 
to be ‘ pure in the soul’; to ‘preserve’ what has been 
received (the secret things), ‘neither adding to it or 
taking from it’; to ‘pacify’ those that contend ‘by 
bringing them together ’ ; to ‘ confess ’ one’s sins, not 
going ‘ to prayer with an evil conscience.’ 

Essenic is the injunction not, ‘ by retiring apart, to 
live a solitary life,’ as if ‘ already fully justified,’ but to 
come together ‘ in one place,’ making ‘ common inquiiy ’ 
concerning what tends to the general welfare. Essenic 
in the Epistle of Barnabas is also the water-baptism as 
a symbol of spiritual purity, and the rigid keeping of 
the Sabbath, as a type of the seventh thousand of years, 
of ‘ the day of the Lord ’ which shall be ‘ as a thousand 
years.’ The return of the Son of God will lead to the 

* Barn. ix. 1. xvii. vi. iv. Matt. xx. 10; xxiL 14; comp. 4 Esdr, Tiii. 3. 



judgment, to cosmical changes, and to the ‘heginning of 
the eighth day ; ’ that is, ‘ a beginning of aitother -world.’ 
The eighth day was by Barnabas lieid to be a memorial 
of the resurrection of Jesus -tvdiich took place on that 
daj^ or the first day of the -week. Xothing is said of its 
having been ‘ the tliird day according to tlte Scriptures,’ 
but this is indirectly implied by tlie comparison dra-^vn 
between the death of Jesus and tlie slaying of tlie ratu 
or lamb in the place of Isaac, with which the slaying 
of the Paschal lamb by Moses seemed to be connected. 

We are perhaps justified in regarding the Cliristology 
of Barnabas as identical with that of Paul, and to exjfiain 
the separation of the former from the latter exclusively 
by the dissension about admitting the Gentiles. Yet by 
the denial of the Bavidic descent of Jesus, Barnabas 
taught a different doctrine than that in Paul’s Epistles. 
Moreover, he believed either, like Ceriuthus, in a 
double Messianic personahty, one angelic, one human, 
or, like Simon Magus, in a mere apparent humanity 
of Jesus. It is probable enough that both Paul and 
Barnabas were pupils of Gamaliel, as reported. We 
tried to show that Gamaliel as a leading Eabbi stood 
in coimection with that Essenic and Medo-Chaldman 
or, Magian tradition of which the Book of Daniel is the 
earliest known exponent. Barnabas, the Palestiifian Es- 
sene,and Paul, the preacher of Therapeutic doctrines, had 
tins in common, that both regarded Jesus as the Angel of 
God who can pardon transgressions, and whose resurrec- 
tion was typified. Passmg over as perhaps unhistorical tlie 
account in the Acts about the first journey of Paul and 
Barnabas from Antioch to Jerusalem, of which Paul says 
nothing, the weU-attested facts remain, that Barnabas, at 
the bidding of the Twelve or not, introduced Paul to the 
Church at Antioch ; that Barnabas and Peter were at 
Antioch by Paul called dissembling Jews ; that when 
seventeen years after his conversion to the faith of Stephen 
(the Therapeut) Paul was introduced by Barnabas to the 
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Apostles at Jerusalem, they -vvere all afraid of him, but 
recognised Paul and Barnabas as Apostles among the 
Gentiles ; and that at Antioch the contention between Paul 
and Barnabas was ‘so sharp, that they parted asunder,’ 
and that Barnabas and Mark returned to Cyprus. 

Barnabas seems to have stood nearer to the ‘ John ’ of 
the Apocalypse, to which the Epistle refers indirectly, 
than to Paul, to whose writings there is not any direct 
reference. Similarity of expression, and such views as 
angels of Satan, can be easily traced back to a common 
source, such as the teaching of Gamaliel. Unlike the 
Esdras of the Apocalypse, Barnabas wrote in the time of 
Domitian,whom he regarded as ‘the last stumbling-block.’ 
After him he expected the Beloved of God to come to 
his inheritance, at the end of 6,000 years from the 
creation of the world. Then ‘the temple of God shall 
be built in glory, in the name of the Lord.’ ^ 

The Epistles of John. 

The distinction between a true and a false know- 
ledge or gnosis can be shown to have been already 
made in the first century, and to have centred in 
the denial of the human nature of Christ-Jesus. The 
Docetics of the second century stood in direct con- 
nection with the Essenes whose doctrines were similar 
to those of Simon Magus and Barnabas. We regard this 
false doctrine of the Apostolic and of the after-Apostolic 
age as the original secret doctrine of the Essenes. 
It was in so far opposed by Paul, as he clearly acknow- 
ledged, at least in the Epistle to the Romans, that the same 
Jesus Christ or Christ-Jesus was Son of God according 
to the spirit of holiness, and was son of David accorduig 
to the fiesh. On that basis Paul’s doctrine was recog- 
nised by the Church. 

The Apostle John, or rather John the presbyterj as 

^ Barn, iv, xyi. This settles the year 97 for its composition ; comp. 
Hilgenfeld, L c, 544, Note 1. 
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lie called liimself, wrote his three Epistles probably from 
Ephesus, and perhaps before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, since he unites, ‘it is the last time,’ Avhieh may 
be referred to the Jeuish Church and nation. John’s 
principal object is to oppose those who in ‘ the spirit of 
Antichrist,’ and as ‘ Antichrists,’ denied in those Apo- 
stolic days that Christ has come ‘in the flesh.’ His con- 
temporaries, Barnabas and Cerinthus, distinguished 
between Jesus and Christ, thus denying the presence in 
all ages of the Spirit of God in mankind. The Apostle 
calls this the denial of ‘ the Father and the Son.' 

‘ The false teachers went ont from us, but were 
not of us.’ Thus it seems to be implied that the 
Essenes had separated from the recognised Judaism 
ever since they formed the third or independent 
party among the Jews, which they did at least about 
150 years before the birth of Jesus. As they had 
not continued with the Pharisees who sat in the seat of 
Moses, so they had not continued with those who, like 
John, had ‘ seen and heard,’ who had ‘ looked upon,’ and 
whose ‘ hands handled,’ the bodily manifestation or ap- 
pearing, that is, the incarnation of ‘ the Word of Life.’ 
That Word or Logos is by John described as a spiritual 
substance, as the seed or sperma, which if it ‘ abide ’ in 
man, causes him to be ‘born of [from] God,’ and prevents 
him from sinning.^ 

The false teachers, the ‘ many Antichrists ’ who had 
even then arisen, that is, in the Apostolic age, are de- 
scribed by the Apostle as if they were EssexTes. Wliat 
he writes against their doctrine of Christ confirms the 
fact we tried to establish, that the secret tradition of 
the Essenes included the doctrine of an Angel who 
would be manifested on earth as Messiah, but not as a 
human embodiment of the Word or Spirit of God. The 
very commencement of the First Epistle of John shows 
that the Apostle found it necessary to testify, that he 
* 1 John ii. 18-22 ; iv, 3 ; iii, 9» 
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and his fellow-workers had seen Jesus Christ with their 
eyes, not as a bodiless spirit, as a phantom, but as a 
human reality, that their hands had ‘ handled ’ the Word 
of Life, Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 

Like James, John does not regard the Word in the 
heart of man, ‘ his seed,’ as a new spiritual faculty or new 
gift of God, which had come to man after the incarnation 
and sacrificitil death of Jesus, according to Paul’s decla- 
ration. The Word of Life is ‘ the engrafted word ’ of 
which James writes that it is ‘ able to save the soul;’ 
it is ‘ the word of God ’ which in the Pirst Epistle of Peter 
is described as ‘the imperishable seed,’ living and abiding, 
by which man is born again, and which Word Peter had 
preached by the gospel. Neither John, Peter, nor James 
distinguishes this Word, or Christ, from ‘ the spirit of 
promise,’ which came not till after the atonement 
by the death of Jesus on the cross, according to Paul’s 
doctrine.^ 

The heretics against whom John writes his Epistles, 
especially his First Epistle, denied that Christ had come 
in flesh and blood ; they held that he came ‘ in water 
only,’ that is, that Christ or the Spirit of God was not 
in Jesus at his birth, but descended and rested on him 
at his baptism. The Apostle declares in opposition to 
these false teachers, that Christ came also ‘ in the blood.’ 
Those whom the Apostle John calls Antichrists dis- 
tinguished Christ from Jesus, as Cerinthus and the 
writer of the Apocalypse of ‘ John ’ has done. These 
teachers of a new and false doctrine asserted to possess 
a knowledge or gnosis of Jesus Christ, but they kept 
' not ‘ his commandments.’ The contents of the First 
Epistle of John suggest with sufficient clearness, that 
this gnosis which the Apostle John opposes is the secret 
tradition of the Essenes. From this high probabihty 
we are led to conjee toe that the Essenes denied Christ’s 
coming in the flesh. This the writings of Philo con- 
i I Peter i, 23*, James i 18, 21; Kom. x. 5-9. 
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firm, wlio knew all about the Essenes, and held tliem 
in high estimation, even if he was not a Therapeutic 
Essene. Philo says nothing of a Messianic incarnation 
or atonement. Like Simon and apparently Barnabas, 
the Essenes denied the human nature of Christ-Jesus, 
regarding him as the Angel-Messiah, as absolutely super- 
natural, not as an incarnation of the Angel of God, but 
as One come down from heaven, ‘ apparently as man, 
yet not as man,’ as ‘ Son of God, but not as Son of man.’ 
It is also Essenic what John writes about the false 
gnostics in Ms time who hated their brethren. Por 
the separati.st Essenes, not the Therapeiits, with whom 
we connected Paul, hated their brethren the Gentiles, 
and denied that Christ is also ‘ a propitiation ’ for the 
sins of the whole world.^ 

The false teachers in the time of the Apostle John 
held, like the Essenes, that they did not transgress 
against the law according to its literal interpretation, 
inasmuch as by a figurative and spiiitual interpretation 
of the letter they considered themselves entitled to dis- 
regard the Commandments which the letter of the law 
imposed. By so doing they did not regard themselves 
as sinning ; they said that they had no sin. John 
opposes these Essenic gnostics by saying, that ‘ the 
transgression of the law is sin,’ that ‘ aU unrighteousness 
is sin,’ that ‘ he that doeth sin is of the devil, because 
the devil sinneth from the beginning ; but that he that 
doeth righteousness is righteous, even as He [Jesus 
Christ] is righteous.’ Every righteous man ‘ is of God.’ 
Thus the Apostle John acknowledges the existence of 
the Word from the beginning, and of the devil from the 
beginning ; he regards neither as a personality, but he 
distinguishes ‘ the children of God ’ from ‘ the children 
of the devil.’ This spiritual dualism, of Oriental origin, 
was an apostolic doctrine. ‘ For this purpose the Son 


' Jolin Y, 6 ; ji. 9, 11, 
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of God was manifested, that he might destroy the works 
of the devil,’ that is, of the evil spirit.^ 

‘That which was from the beginning,’ Christ, the 
Word or Spirit of God, was manifested in Jesus, in flesh 
and blood. God sent that Divine Power, God ‘ sent His 
Son as a propitiation for our sins.’ As in the Ano-el, 
who can pardon sin, so in Jesus was the name or Sjflrit 
of God. Therefore he could not sin, he was ‘ begotten 
of God’ and ‘sinneth not,’ for ‘he that hath been 
begotten of God, he keepeth [preserveth] himself, and 
the wicked one [the evil spirit] touch eth him not.’ 
God abode with Jesus, and the love of him was perfected 
in him. God had given to Jesus, as he has given to 
us, of his Spirit, and therein Jesus knew and ‘ know 
we, that we abide in him and he in us.’ 

‘ This is the witness ; that God gave to us eternal 
Hfe, and this hfe is in His Son.’ The Apostle does not 
say that this hfe, the Word of Life, ‘ that which was 
from the beginning,’ was the premundane Son of God ; 
but he says that this anointing power of God is ‘ in ’ his 
Son, in Jesus the Anointed. Thus John’s testimony on 
the true doctrine of Christ is in perfect harmony with 
the confession of Peter, that the man Jesus of Kazareth 
has by God been anointed ‘ with the Holy Ghost and 
with power.’ In this sense John testifies ‘that the 
Father hath sent the Son as Saviour of the world.’ 
Jesus is the Son of God because his Spirit or Word 
abode ‘ in him and he in God.’ So does God abide in 
every man who confesses this; every such believer 
abides in God. ‘ He that believeth on the Son of God 
hath the witness in him.’^ 

The Divine Sonship is abiding communion and hfe 
in the Spirit of God. That Word or Spirit which abides 
in Jesus, the Son of God, is God ; God is a Spirit. In 


^ 1 Jolin i. 8 ; iii. 4-10 ; comp, for the denial of sin hy Gnostics, Olem. 
Alex. Excerpta ex-propheikis^ § 15; 0pp. p.993; Hilgenfield, I, c, 688. 
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an evidently genuine i>assage wliieh is ninhled, purposely 
or not, in many ancient manuscripts, the Spirit of God 
in man is clearly indicated to be the Father and also to 
be the Son; ‘ Whosoever denieth the Son, jreither hath 
he the Father ; he that confesseth the Son, liath the 
Father also.’ Again : ‘ If that which ye heard from the 
beginning abide in you, ye also shall abide in the Son 
and in the Father.’ Therefore the Apostle writes : ‘ We 
are in the true One, in his Son Jesus Cdirist. This is 
the true God, and eternal life.’ ^ It was necessary to 
omit these words after the introduction of the doctrine 
of the three eternal Persons, of which the Bible knows 
nothing. The Word which was in the beginning, which 
was in mankind, and also in Jesus, is the Father. Its 
bodily manifestation in Jesus is called the Son, who 
after his resurrection became an advocate with the 
Father. 

Nothing is said in the Epistles of John about a Per- 
sonal Word who, as an angel, was with God before the 
creation of the world. The Word of Life which was in 
the beginning can abide in man; his word, his seed, 
the incorruptible seed of the word of God, the engrafted 
word, is able to save the soul. Those who have an 
‘anointing (a Christ) from the Holy One,’ from the 
Father, require ‘no new commandment,’ they know all 
things,’ they need not be taught a figurative interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, a gnosis or deeper and secret 
knowledge. The Word which the readers of this 
Epistle ‘ have heard ’ is ‘ the old commandment,’ which 
they ‘ had from the beginning.’ Also in the time of 
Moses that Word was in man’s heart that he might do it. 

But ‘the law and the prophets until John,’ him 
included, had prophesied about the future coming of 
that Word to the heart of man, so that the true light, 
although actually in man, could not shine. It was 
Jesus who showed by his words and works that the 
^ 1 John ii. 23, 24; t. 20. 
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spirit ol Gfod is in man, that ‘the kingdom of heaven is 
ah-eady come.’ Tlie Scribes and Pharisees ‘ shut up the 
kingdom of heaven against men,’ but some entered in 
nevertheless, although by force; they had to press into 
It, for it suffered violence. Now, after the days of John, 
and since the days of Jesus, who drove out evil spirits 
by the Spirit of God, as did others in Israel, his be- 
loved dibciple, tlie Apostle Jolin, could, write ^ a new 
tominandnient, which thing is true in him (in Jesus 
Chiist) and in you, because the dai'kness is passing away, 
and the true light now shineth.’ ^ 

Jesus did follow the promptings of his Word, of 
his seed, therefore he sinned not, and he was the 
Saviour of the world, a propitiation for the sins of men. 
Christ, the Word or Spirit of God, did verily come in 
flesh and blood ; that j)ower of God became incarnate 
in the man Jesus, who by his life, not by his sacrificial 
death, became a propitiation for the sins of mankind. 
Because the reality, of his blood was denied, John writes 
that ‘ the blood of Jesus cleanseth ixs foom all sin.’ This 
is not a figurative expression, but a mysterious reality. 
Wliosoever has the Word of Life, the Spirit of God, 
abidingly in him, is by that light of God enabled to 
‘ walk in the light as he is in the light,’ and ‘ he caxmot 
sin.’ For such there is no condemnation, nor need of 
another Saviour than God himself, inasmuch as that 
spiritual fellowship or communion witli God ‘ cleanseth 
us from all sin.’ That saving communion with God is 
the direct result of our walking in the light as God is 
in the light. Because the great mystery of ‘ God mani- 
fested in the flesh ’ was by false teachers in those days 
denied, because Christ, the Word of God, was declared 
not to have come in flesh and blood, that is, because the 
presence of the Word or Spirit of God in man was 
denied ; therefore the Apostle writes, that ‘ the blood ’ 
of him in whom is no sin, that is, of him whom God had 

^ 1 John ii. 20 ^ 7 , 8, 
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anointed witli his Spiiit, that the blood of Jesus Christ 
the Son of God cleanseth us from all sin. If the truth 
is in us. and ‘ if we confess our sins,’ then God ‘ is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse ua 
from all unrighteousness.’ Thus it is, God himself, he 
who ‘ is light,’ God manifested in flesh and blood, who 
‘ cleanseth us from all sin,’ who is our Saviour. But 
because Jesus, by his merit, is the perfect organ of 
God’s spirit, is the incarnation of God, therefore %vhat 
is said of the Father can be said of the Son also. It is 
God who cleanseth ns from all sin and wdio gives to us 
eternal life. This forgiveness of sin, this life ‘is in his 
Son,’ in Jesus the Christ. 

In order to teach by word and deed the old com- 
mandment, that the Word of God is in man’s heart that 
he may do it — ^^vhich commandment had become a dead 
letter ; in order to teach the new commandment, the 
tiling which is true in him and in mankind ; in order 
that the self-imposed darkness might pass aivay and the 
God-granted true light might shine, Jesus had to tread 
a forbidden path and to lay down his life for us. Thus 
he enabled us to perceive tbe love of God. For God 
was in him, and God is love. The folloivers of Jesus 
ought — if necessary — ^to lay down their lives ‘ for the 
brethren.’ 

In the Epistles of the Apostle John not a word is 
said about a sacrificial or vicarious death of Jesus on 
the cross as the Lamb of God. Like the Epistle of 
James, the Epistles of John exclude the Paulinio doc- 
trine of atonement, as found in the ‘ Gospel after John.’ 

If Paul had already developed in his Epistles the 
doctrine of Christ’s atonement, as a necessary prelimi- 
nary and condition of the coming of the spirit of pro- 
mise ; if Paul had declared, before the composition of 
the Epistles of John, that the words of Moses about the 
Word in the heart of man were a prophecy of Christ’s 
resurrection, then the Apostle John opposed not only the 
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false doctrines of the Essenes, but also this doctrine of 
Paul. 

Most Gnostics of the Apostohc and after-apostoHc 
ag^ agreed in denying, that Christ, whom they regarded 
as the Angel-Messiah, came in the flesh. But only 
Cerinthus and his followers, as later Basihdes, believed 
in a merely temporary abiding of Christ in Jesus, in a 
double personality of the Messiali, distinguishing the 
terrestrial Jesus from the celestial Christ. Consequently 
all Gnostics excluded a corporeal resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, of which even Paul said nothing. This new 
or dualistic form of gnosis, which Paul attacked in his 
Epistle to the Colossians, paved the way for the unli- 
mited co-operation of Paul and the twelve Apostles. 
Because of this distinction between the Angel Christ and 
the man Jesus, all Apostles would have opposed the 
‘Eevelation of John,’ as also the accounts transmitted 
to us about the corporeal resurrection of Jesus. These 
narratives seem to have been invented, not before the 
composition of the fourth Gospel, perhaps with a view 
to undermine the doctrine of two contemporaneous 
Messianic personalities, and to estabhsh the belief in 
the Oneness of Jesus Christ. 


Retrospect. 

The conception of a non-material or sj)iritual from 
a material world, the cosmic dualism, probably of East- 
Iranian origin, was in course of time connected with a 
severe mode of hfe, with an asceticism which prevailed 
on the Ganges and on the Euphrates, and of which 
there is no trace among the East-Iranians or Zoroas- 
trians. Gautama-Buddha, the preacher of a ‘ tradition 
from beyond,’ from a supermundane world, was re- 
garded as one of the incarnations of the first of seven 
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Archangels, of Serosh, the vicar of God, and the first 
among the co-Creators of tlie xmiverse. The proved 
connection of Parsisni and Buddhism with Essenisni 
led us to tlie assumption that the Esscues expected as 
Messiah an incarnate angel, like Buddha, the \ irgin- 
son, and that they denied his birth in the iiesh by 
natural means. This hj^othesis we found confirmed 
by what we know about John the Baptist, the Ashai or 
bather, the Essai or Essene. So mysterious was the ap- 
parition of this celestial Messiah among men supposed 
to be, that Philo, probably an Essene, abstains from 
even refeiTing to a theory on the subject. ‘ The Arch- 
angelic \Yord of God,’ the ‘ Highpriestof the profe.ssion,' 
the ‘second God,’ had appeared to Jacob and others, 
but the idea is never expressed by Philo, that ‘ the most 
ancient Son of God ’ would come in the flesh, either as 
son of a virgin, hke Buddha, or otherwise. Yet the 
connection with Philo of Stephen, Paul, and Apollos, 
the first proclaimers of the doctrine that Christ had 
become incarnate in Jesus, leads to the almost provable 
assumption that Philo felt bound to keep back some- 
thing about the Messianic expectations of the Essenes. 
If tliey expected an Angel-Messiah, they were by a 
special oath bound not to reveal these expectations to 
the uninitiated. Philo certaiiJy did not, any more than 
John the Baptist or Josephus, regard his contemporary 
Jesus as the Messiah, but Elkesai the Essene did. 

The Essenic doctrine of an Angel-Messiah, which 
can be proved to have prevailed at the end of the Apo- 
stolic age, must also have been recognised by the Initia- 
ted among the Essenes in the time of John the Baptist 
or Essene, since they were bound to transmit their doc- 
trines in no ‘ other way ’ than they had ‘ received them.’ 
Even in the fourth century, Epiphanius could attest that 
the Essenes had not changed in anything.. Wlxen John 
sent the deputation to Jesus, he wanted to know, whether 
Jesus was ‘ he that should come,’ the Tathfigata of 
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Buddhists, the Angel-Messiah. The answer of Jesns, 
when connected with other recorded sayings of his, 
implies that he did not regard himself as an Angel, and 
tha^ he attributed the works which he did to the pre- 
sence of the Spirit of God in man, which John announced 
as future. John was a Gnostic, which word has the same 
meaning as Buddhist. 

The gnosis or deeper knowledge of the Essenes is 
of Eastern origin, and centred in the doctrine of an 
Angel-Messiah, of which there is no trace in any of those 
portions of Hebrew Scriptures which were possibly 
wiitten before the exportation to Babylon, nor in the 
first three Gospels. We have traced tliis Oriental and 
Essenic gnosis, about the Angel-Messiah, in the Book of 
Daniel and in several Jewish and Christian Scriptures 
connected with the same. The most important expo- 
nents of the new Messianic doctrine are the speech of 
Stephen, the writings of Paul and ApoUos, the Revela- 
tion of John, not the Apostle, and the Epistle of Barna- 
bas. But they not aU followed Simon Magus in denying 
that Christ came really in the flesh. 

The Oriental and Essenic gnosis of pre-Christian and 
Christian times, inasfar as it regards the Angel-Messiah, 
was acknowledged by the Midrashim, the Targums, and 
the Talmud. It was represented by John the Baptist, 
opposed by Jesus, yet applied to the latter by Stephen 
and Paul. The Apostle of the Gentiles coupled the new 
Messianic doctrine with the Therapeutic principle of uni- 
versality, for which reason he was opposed by the Gentile- 
excluding or separatist Essenes. To these seem to have 
belonged Simon Magus and Barnabas, for also the latter 
in fact denied the human nature of Jesus, as did the 
false teachers against whom the Apostle John wrote his 
Pirst Epistle. Paul promulgated a Gnostic, Essenic, and 
essentially Buddhistic doctrine of Christ, whilst opposing 
that form of gnosis which Cerinthus proclaimed, of which 
the Revelation of John is the fullest exponent. Though 
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the first daj^ of the week, is here the third day, whilst 
that same ‘first day of the week’ is the second day 
after the crucifision according to the first three Gospels. 
In tile latter the narrative of the crucifixion excludes 
the conception that Jesus, on the day of His death, 
fulfilled in a literal sense the type of the 14th, and by 
His resurrection the type of the 16th Nisan, according to 
a figurative interpretation of the law. Yet in these 
same Gospels the resurrection-day is referred to as the 
third day. It is obvious that the first day of the week 
cannot have been the third after the loth of the month, 
and also after the 14th of the month in the same year. 

We are therefore led to assume at the outset that 
the passages in the first three Gospels about the resur- 
rection on the thii-d day may have been inserted after 
the publication of the fourth Gospel, where alone the 
narrative of the crucifixion harmonises with the state- 
ments of Paul about the resurrection on ‘ the third day 
according to the Scriptures.’ 

It can be rendered probable that this final re- 
vision of the Gospels was a necessary consequence of 
the paschal dispute which broke out in the middle of 
the second century, when Bishop Polycarp, the asso- 
ciate of the Apostle John and of other apostles, opposed 
at Pome, in the presence of Pope Anicetus, the Easter-rite 
of the Western churches, as established by Eoman pres- 
byterial tradition, and as supported, in the main point, 
by the fourth Gospel, which forms part of our Canon, 
but was not then referred to. 

Paul distinguishes between the Jewish and the 
Christian passover as between the prophesying type 
and thefulfilhng antitype, that is, he connects the slaying 
of the Jewish paschal lamb with the crucifying of Jesus 
as the slain passover or paschal lamb of the Christians, 
Thus Paul prepared the way for the separation of the 
Jewish from the Christian Passover, as we find it in the 
account of the Last Supper in the Gospel after Luke. 
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The Passover or paschal supper having been made 
ready, Jesus sat down, and the Apostles -with Him, round 
the table on tvhich the paschal lamb was served. * And 
He said unto them : “ Heartily have I desired to''eat 
this Passover with you before I suffer. For I say unto 
you, I 'tt’ili not any more eat it, until it be fultilled in 
the Kingdom of God.” ’ Though not clearly stated,^ 
it is implied that Jesus did not refer to a mere spiritual 
partaking ofthe Passover, but that He did eat the lamb, 
on this final occasion, before His death, which would be 
the fulfilment of the typical Passover, and thus the 
beginning of the Kingdom of God. For the kingdom of 
‘ the spirit of promise ’ would not come till after His 
death, as Paul had declared. ‘ And He took a cirp, 
gave thanks and said : take this and divide it among 
yourselves, for I say unto you, I will not hencefortli 
drink of the fiaiit of the \'ine, until the Kingdom of 
God shall come.’ 

By reporting that Jesus spoke these words about 
the fruit of the vine at the end of the supper, not before 
it, as it is recorded in the first Gospel, the third Gospel 
implies that Jesus did not Himself drink of the cup. 
The expression ‘ fruit of the vine ’ seems to have been 
changed from ‘ wine.’ For the cup contained wine, to 
which. Paul never referred, and not merely ‘ liquor of 
grapes,’ which was equally forbidden to the Kasirites, 
as also, presumably, to the Essenes. Eating the lamb 
and drinking tlie mne at the Passover was an instira- 
tion so contrary to Essenic principles and rites, that 
the Essenes, whom PMlo calls the first allegorists, must 
have figuratively interpreted this ordinance of the 
Law, giving it a merely spiritual sense. An exceptional 
permission to eat meat and drink wine at the paschal 
meal cannot be assumed to have been granted to the 
Essenes.^ By implying that Jesus did not drink of the 

^ In Matt. xxvi. 21, 26 it is written: *and as tliey [the disciples only?] 
were eating, he said/ 

^ According to Justin Martyr L 65 comp. 13) the cup of the Last 
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cup,tlie tliird Gospel has approximated Jesus to Essenic 
rites. Thus a mystic meaning has been given to the 
cup, apparently connecting the ‘ cup of blessing,’ the 
third cup ot the Jewish paschal supper, with the words 
attributed to Jesus in the first Gospel, about the cup 
which He was about to drink, the cup of His last suf- 
feiing, which He prayed might pass firom Him, and 
which the Apostles were not able to drink. In Mark 
these words are amplified by a reference to the baptism 
(of the Holy Ghost) with which Jesus was baptized.’- 
After having narrated the Jewish Passover which 
Jesus ate wdth His disciples, the third Gospel gives a 
separate account of a new sacrament instituted by 
Jesus, which is almost literally reproduced from Paul’s 
Epistle. It is here cleaily implied that the paschal 
lamb is henceforth, after that Jesus had eaten of it, not 
to be eaten any more, since its typical meaning was the 
next day to be fulfilled by the death of Jesus on 
tlie cross, as the slain Passover or paschal lamb of the 
Christians, as Lamb of God. The bread is to be eaten 
‘ in remembrance ’ of Him, of His body given for them, 
and as (the symbol of) His body. In hke manner the 
cup, the drinking of which is not referred to, is ex- 
plained as (the symbol of) ‘ the new covenant ’ in His 
blood, shed for them. According to the Scriptures 
every covenant required blood, and as the old covenant 
was confirmed by the blood of the paschal lamb, so it is 
implied that the new covenant would on the following 
day be confirmed by the blood of Jesus as the Lamb of 
God, in a non-hteral but imputed fulfilment of the law. 

It is obvious that the accounts of the Last Supper in 
the three Gospels are based on the sitpposition that Jesus 
was not crucified on the day of the slaying of the paschal 
lamb, on the 14th Nisan. Yet this is implied by the 

Supper, like the cup at tke love feasts of the Christians, may have contained 
^ wine and water/ in the middle of the second century* 

^ Matt. XX. 22 ; xxvi. 39 ; Mark x. 38 ; comp. Martyr, Fdye. 14. 
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foiirtli Gospel, which gives no aeeonnt ol' the Last Sup- 
per, because sucli narrative in such a |>lace would have 
led to inextricable confusion. Instead of it, the rite of 
feet-washing is introduced. « 

Paul states in his account of the Last Supper that 
the memorial rite was instituted by Jesus, not in the 
nig-ht of the Passover, but ‘ in the night in which He 
was iDetrayed,’ which, according to the fourth Gosj^el, 
was the night from the lEth to the IJtli Xisan. The 
Apostle clearly implies, by other statements, that Jesus 
rose, visible or not, on ‘the third day according to the 
Scriptures,’ that His death as the slain Passover took 
place as antitype of the paschal lamb on the 14th Xisan, 
and His resurrection as ‘ the first fnuts ’ and ‘ the first 
born ’ took place, as antitype of the paschal firstfruits, on 
the 16th Xisan. It is therefore certain that Paul refers 
to the 13th Xisan as to the night of the betrayal, and 
the same is implied in the fourth Gospel. 

We assume here that Paul i-egarded Jesus as the 
incarnate Angel of God, or the spiritual Eock which 
followed the Israelites, in harmony with the almost 
certain Essenic expectation of an Angel-Messiah, and 
that the twelve Apostles must have regarded Him as 
the promised anointed man. It is quite possible that 
Paul’s implied doctrine of Jes\is as the paschal lamb was 
derived, like his Messianic doctrine, from the Essenes. 

It has now to be shown that the Essenes had in 
the first century a Passover-rite similar to that which 
prevailed in all Christian churches after tlie Council of 
Nice, when the paschal dispute was finally decided in 
favour of the Eoman- Alexandrian Easter-rite. 

Eusebius connects the Therapeutic ‘ festival of our 
Saviour’s passion,’ described by Philo, the contempo- 
rary of J esus, with what was still in the fourth century 
‘ in vogue among ’ the Christians, that is, with ‘ the 
customs that are observed by us alone at the present 
day, particularly the vigils of the great festival.’ 
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According to Pliilo, the Therapeuts, whom Eusebius 
reckons among the aboriginal Christians, were accus- 
tomed to pass special days of their Easter festival ‘ in 
fastingh and watching, and in the study of the Divine 
Word.’ Now, this is what the Christians in the fourth 
century continued to do, as Eusebius testifies, who 
declares that ‘ the same customs ’ which were observed 
by the Christians ‘alone,’ in implied contradistinction 
to the customs of the Jews, had prevailed in the first 
century among the Therapeuts, as described by Philo. 

It is thus proved that in the foui'th century, and 
after the decisions of the First Greneral Council, the 
Christian Church recognised the connection of its 
Easter-rite, as then universally accepted, with that of 
the Therapeutic Essenes of the first century. From 
this it necessarily follows that the Christian ‘ vigils of 
the great festival of our Lord’s passion,’ to which 
Eusebius refers, corresponded with a similar fasting 
and watching of the Therapeuts, as practised by them 
before the middle of the first century, that is, probably 
not later than a few years after the crucifixion of 
Jesus, and as possibly also practised by Essenes in pre- 
Christian times. 

Philo wrote a treatise ‘ on the festivals ’ of the law, 
as figuratively interpreted and mystically observed by 
those who were ‘ in the habit of turning plain stories 
into allegory,’ that is, by the Therapeuts, the sect 
which ‘ first pre-eminently studied ’ the ‘ invisible sense 
that hes enveloped in the expressions, the soul.’ Philo 
shows that the feast of the 14th Nisan, when ‘ the 
people ’ of the Hebrews ofler sacrifice, which the The- 
rapeuts did not, was by these Essenes regarded as 
‘ figuratively ’ representing ‘ the purification of the soiil.’ 

^ If Jesus has spoken the words attributed to Him in the Gospel after 
Matthew (is. 14, 15), He has sanctioned the fasting, which originally was 
a rite of the disciples of John the Baptist or Essene, as distinguished ex- 
pressly from that of the disciples of Jesus. 


On that day they fuliillod - tlieir heredifary eustnni 
with prayer aud songs of praise.’ Instead of eating 
the lamb on the 14th Xisan, they roniieeted that day 
with a fuifdment to which the type of the [juschal hunh 
pointed, and to which fiilfdinent, or deeper and real 
meaning of this rite, they looked forward. Tliey- ex- 
pected a. fulfilling antitype of the paschal hunb. Bill 
the lamb without blemish refer to it wliich, according 
to the Law of Moses, was to be offered to God on the 
third day after the eating of the paschal lamb? 

The great Alexandrian mystic — jfrobahly himself a 
Therapeut — then describes the meaning of the 15th 
Xisan, as a day of ‘ cheerfulness and giving of thanks 
to God,’ as the first day of unleavened l>read, the day 
of ‘ the great migration ’ ■which the Israelites made from 
Egypt, the inemoi-ial-day of ‘ the gratitude due for 
their deliverance.’ He does not refer to the ‘ holy con- 
vocation ’ which the law orders on tins day. Then 
Pliilo explains the subsequent festival, named ‘the 
sheaf,’ which Moses ordered to be solemnised on the 
16th Xisan. On this day of the offering of the paschal 
omer, on the third day after the .slaving of the paschal 
lamb, the Therapeiits seem to have held the ‘ holy con- 
vocation ’ which the law ordains on the day before. 
Philo calls the IBth the festival of ‘the solemn as- 
sembly,’ wdiich festival was ‘ the prelude of anotlier 
festival of still greater importance,’ of the day of Pente- 
cost, or of the fiftieth clay, which was reckoned by the 
Therapeuts, and accordhig to the lawq from the 16th 
Msan. There can therefore be no doubt that the The- 
rapeuts regarded the 16th Xisan, the day of the ofleriiig 
of the paschal omer, and of the lamb ‘Avithemt ble- 
mish,’ the day of their holy convocation or ‘ solemn 
assembly,’ as the day -when they expected, in the early 
hours of the i-norning, the fulfilling antitype of the 
lamb offered to God the third day after the 14th 
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Msan, when ‘ the people,’ but not the Therapeuts, con- 
tinued to slay the paschal lamb, only as a memorial of 
the past, not as a type of the future. 

•This great festival, the day of ‘ the solemn assembly,’ 
preceded by solemn night-watches, not only by Thera- 
peuts and early Christians, but also by all Christians 
after the Nicene Council, is what Eusebius calls ‘ the 
great festival of our Lord’s passion,’ which was pre- 
ceded by vigils. Of course Eusebius refers to the day 
of the resurrection which, as will be pointed out pre- 
sently, had just been fixed by the council, for all 
churches, to be solemnised on the Sunday after the 
14th Fisan, in harmony with the Eoman-Alexandrian 
rite. The Church historian might have more correctly 
called it ‘ the great festival of our Lord’s resurrection,’ 
but already TertuUian had called both days, the day 
of the crucifixion and the day of the resurrection, ‘ the 
day of the Passover.’^ Without taking cognizance of 
the days of the month, Eusebius is bent upon connecting 
the solemnities in Christian Churches on the holy even 
of Saturday before Easter with the corresponding vigils 
of the Therapeuts and early Christians. 

Philo did not designate the Therapeuts as ‘ Christians,’ 
and we shall see that tliis name for the so-called disciples 
of Jesus was preceded by that of Essaioi, by which name 
the Alexandrian contemporary of Jesus designates those 
whom Josephus calls Essenes. Also the Jewish his- 
torian does not yet know ‘Christians,’ or any party 
distinguished from Essenes as fi:om Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees. The connection of Christians and Essenes, 
darkly imphed by Philo and Josephus, is clearly con- 
firmed by Eusebius. He insists on the identity of the 
Therapeutic Easter-rites and of those of the Christian 
Church, that is of the ‘ original practices handed down 
from the Apostles.’ By this statement he would force 
us to conclude that the twelve Apostles sanctioned the 
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Easter-rlte a.s till Cbristians observed it after the Council 
of Xice, and that the Apostles either were E.ssenes, or 
had acce}>ted the ‘ hereditary custom ’ of the Therapeuts 
respecting* the Passover. « 

It is impossible to assume that the ‘ hereditar}' 
custom ’ of the Tlierapeuts, of ‘ the first ’ who had 
found, accoi'ding to Philo, the deeper sense or gnosis 
of the Passover-rite and its Messianic fulfilment, did 
not date from pre-Christian times. They looked for- 
ward, long before the crucifixion of Jesus, to whom 
Philo does not refer, to the fulfilment of what was dimly 
indicated by the slaying of the paschal lamb on the 
IJthAisan; and they must have expected that fulfil- 
ment on the 16th Nisan, on the tliird day, according to 
their figurative intei'pretation of the Scriptures. On 
that day, we are informed by the three first Gospels, 
the twelve Apostles were surprised by what they con- 
sidered ‘idle tales’ of women, by their reports about 
the visible resurrection of Jesus from the grave. We 
are told of these women, that they watched at the grave 
of Jesus, instead of following the Jews to the temple for 
the solemn offermg of the first fruits and of the lamb 
without blemish. They must be regarded as represen- 
tatives of Essenic expectation. If on tlie morning of the 
third day after His death and after the slaying of the 
l^aschal lamb Jesus was visibly raised from the grave, 
this miracle could only be regarded as the fulfilment 
and thus the confirmation of what the Essenes expected 
about the antitype of the lamb offered to God until the 
firstbngs on the third day after the slaying of the 
paschal lamb. 

Could it be asserted that Jesus died contempora- 
neously with the slaying of the paschal lamb, and that 
He rose from the grave, as Paul asserts, on the third 
day, that is, early in the morning of the 16 th Nisan, 
when the paschal omer and the lamb without blemish 
were offered in the temple to God ? 
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The words • in the end of the Sabbath, as it began 
to dawn toward the first day,’ or, ‘very early in the 
morning ot the first day of the week,’ or ‘ when it was 
juss beginning to dawn,’ or, ‘on the first day of the week, 
while it was yet dark,’ clearly point to the very day 
and hour when the paschal omer was offered in the 
temple, in the early morn of the 16th Msan. It is the 
exact time when, after solemn ‘ vigils,’ the Therapeuts, 
according to the hereditary custom of their sect, began 
the great festival, the day of ‘ solemn assembly,’ and 
when we may presume them to have expected the ful- 
IHment of what was prefigured by the offering of the 
first fruits and the lamb -without blemish, 5n the third 
d^y after the slaying of the paschal lamb, on the 16th 
Nisan. This day of the reported visible resurrection 
of Jesus was, only according to the foimth Gospel, the 
third day after his crucifixion, which latter is implied to 
have taken place on the 14th Nisan. 

We shall see that it is this Gospel only which sup- 
ports the Easter-rite of the Christian West in the second 
century, whilst the Easter-rite of the Eastern churches 
is based on the narrative about the crucifixion in the 
first three Gospels. It will become evident that the 
paschal dispute which was openly declared about the 
middle of the second century was founded not only on 
a difference of ritual, but on the question whether the 
law was to be literally or figuratively observed. The 
real question was whether Jesus had died on the 14th 
Nisan, contempoi’aneously with the slaying of the paschal 
lamb, as antitype of the same, or on the 15th Nisan, the 
day of the Hberation from the Egyptian house of servi- 
tude, thus pointing to a spiritual exodus from spiritual 
bondage. It can be shown that the paschal dispute 
was indirectly connected with the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ as the Lamb of God. 

It was in the year 156 that Bishop Polycarp of 
Smyrna declared, before Pope Anicetus, that he had 
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solemnised the Passover with the Apostle Joliipaiid tiiat, 
in accordance with this apostolic fraditicm. the Eastern 
cdinrehes preserved the Jewish Passover, especEtUy 
the Jewish paschal supper, which tlicy coiuiimed to 
solemnise in the night of the 14th Xisan, as the parting 
supper of the Lord, whilst on the following day they 
kept the day of Ilis cruciiixiou. The Western chitrches, 
led by Pome and Alexandria, took no cognisance of the 
Jewish Passover, and opposed the apostolic rites which 
Polj'carp represented by the tradition ■which presbytei’s 
liad transmitted who preceded Pope Anicetus, and by 
which he was bound. 

According to this Poman rite, the 14th and the 
15th Xisan might fall respectively as much as five and 
seven daj's before the memorial days of the crucifixion 
and of the resurrection, but these two events of Gospel- 
narrative could not be solemnised respectively on two 
successive days. The Roman Church, according to its 
preshyterial tradition, fixed the Sunday after the 14th 
Xisan as the day of the resurrection, the preceding 
Friday as the day of the crucifixion, and thus the Satur- 
day in Easter-week vaguely corresponded to the Jewish 
great Sabbath of the paschal week, which however was 
fixed by a day of the month, by the 15th Xisan, the 
first day of unleavened bread, the week-day of Sabbatical 
rest.^ 

It is in harmony wdth this Roman Easter -rite, which 
was opposed by Polycarp, the a.ssociate of John and 
other Apostles, that the day of the resurrection is de- 
scribed in all four Gospels as the day after the seventh 
day or Sabbath, and yet as the first day of the week, 
and as a Sunday, not as a week-Sabbath determined by 
the 15th Xisan. That day might have fallen on the 
seventh day or Sabbath, and the 16th Xisan might have 
fallen on the day after the real Sabbath, on the first day 
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of the M-eek, according to Jewish reckoning, this being 
Sunday or the first day of the week according to the 
Christian week. But if so, the crucifixion had taken 
playe on the clay previous to the resurrection, according 
to the narrati\'es in the first three Gospels. Only ac- 
cording to the fourth Gospel the first day of the week, 
or resurrection-day, is the third day after the crucifixion. 

It is to be remarked that all Gospel accounts about 
the resurrection, but only the crucifixion account in the 
fourth Gospel, confirm tiie Roman Easter-rite. It fol- 
lows, that the day of the crucifixion, the 15th Msau 
as the first three Gospels assert, was the seventh day or 
Sabbath, and cannot have been the day before the 
Sabbath as stated in all four Gospels. Only according 
to the fourth Gospel the crucifixion was on the 14tii 
Nisan, thus on Friday, in harmony with the Paulinic 
Easter-rite as fixed by Roman presbyters who had pre- 
ceded Pope Anicetus. 

By fixing, for all yeai's to come, week days instead of 
days of the month for the solemnities in memory of 
the crucifixion and the resurrection, the Roman Church 
obliterated the typical importance of the 14th as well as 
of the 16th Hisan. Thus the dangerous question was 
prevented from arising, whether the resurrection of 
Jesus had taken place on the day after His crucifixion, 
according to the statements of the first three Gospels, 
or on ‘ the third day according to the Scriptures,’ as 
Paul’s Epistles and the fourth Gospel clearly assert or 
imply. 

If about the middle of the second century the so- 
called Gospel after John had been recognised by the 
Church, whether as an Apostolic work or not, some 
mention must have been made of it during the 
paschal dispute. Polycarp must have declared such 
scripture to be not apostolic and not historical, inasmuch 
as it asserts what the Eastern churches, the Quarto- 
decimans, could not admit, but what the Roman and the 
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Western churches held, that Christ was craeitied coii- 
teniporaneoiish' with the slaying of the Jewish paschal 
lamb, and as antitype of the same, as Lamb of God. 
Again, Anieetu? must have referred to tliis a])ostolic 
autliority for tlie Western rite, and for the doctrine of 
the Laml) of God. If any reference to ‘ the Gospel 
after Jolm ’ had then been made by either party, 
Irenanis and Eusebius must have made the nio.st of it in 
their accounts of this dispute. Ii'emeus informs us that 
‘ Auicetus yielded ’ in so tar to Polycarp, out of respect, 
that he permitted him to consecrate the elements in, 
his presence, and that ‘ they separated from each other 
in peace, all the Chui’ch being at peace ; both those tliat 
observed and those that did not observe, maintaining 
peace.’ 

The difl'erence continued. It was not merely a 
question of calendar or about ‘ the manner of fasting,’ 
whether the fast should be kept one day, two days, or 
more. In fact. Polycarp insisted, on the authority of 
the twelve Apostles, that the Jewish paschal supper 
with the paschal lamb must continue to be solemnised 
by the Church of Christ, and that this ought to be 
done, according to apo.stolic custom, on the day when 
Jesus ate the lamb with His disciples. In fact, Anice- 
tus insisted, on no other authority than that of some 
presbyters who had preceded him in Rome, that Jesus had 
not eaten the paschal lamb before He suffered, tliough 
the tirst three Gospels assert tliis, but that He was cruci- 
fied on the day when the Jewish paschal lamb was slain, 
and that Jesus was, as Paul had declared, the antitype 
and divinely ordered fulfilment of the same. The 
difference was essentially one of dogma, and pointed to 
the doctrine of Jesus Christ as the Lamb of God, of 
which doctrine the first three Gospels say nothing, 
whilst it forms the very basis of the fourth Gospel. So 
important were the issues of this dispute held to 
,bc about forty years later (196), that when Bishop 
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Polvcrates ol Eplie.sus and the bishops of Asia Minor 
renewed the dispute. Pope Victor- — vainly opposed by 
the peacemaker Irenasiis— excommunicated all who 
opposed tlie Western rite, which was then accepted 
l)y a tew of the Eastern churches. 

Vas tlic- crucilied Jesus, as antitype of the paschal 
lamb, tlie lullilment of what the law in its literal sense 
could be lield to have predicted, or had he not brouglit 
about such a fulfilment ? Was Jesus crucified on the 
day when the paschal lamb was slain, on the 14th 
Xisan, and did He rise from the grave the third day ac- 
cording to a figurative interpretation of the Scriptures, 
that is, as antitype of the paschal omer and lamb with- 
out blemisli, oifered on the 16th Xisan? Or was this 
day of the reported visible resurrection from the grave 
the second clay after the crucifixion of Jesus on the 
loth Xisan, as the first three Gospels unanimously re- 
port ? It is certain that these three Gospels record what 
the twelve Apostles knew about the day of the cruci- 
fixion, whilst by the fourth Gospel the doctrine of Paul 
is conveyed, and falsely attributed to the Apostle John, 
that is, the doctrine about Jesus having died on the 
14th Xisan and having risen the third clay ‘ according 
to the Scriptures.’ 

Xo further evidence is needed for asserting tliat 

■O'"':' 

the Quartodeciman paschal rite was upheld by the 
Apostle John’s Church in Asia, which his associate 
Bishop Polycarp of Smyrna represented and defended 
against the Pope at Eome, who represented all the 
Western churches and Alexandria. But an important 
confirmation of this assertion is contained in the en- 
cyclical letter of the Church of Smyrna concerning the 
martyrdom of its bishop. Polycarp. Hilgenfeld has 
incontestably proved’- that according to this generally 

^ Hilgenfeld, Der Faschastreit (1860), comp, Z^Bchrift /. W. T. 186 j, 
pp. 28o*“318. 
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aiitlieiitic monument of Christian antiquity, Poljcarp 
suftered martyrdom in the year 166, on Tuesday, March 
26. that day being ‘ the great Sabbath,’ that is, the 
loth Xisan, on which day of the month Jesus had been 
cruciiied, according to the first three Gospels. Tliis 
letter indirectly but clearly points out the above-named 
and otiier parallels with the passion of Jesus as related 
by these Gospels. The letter confii*ms that the Quarto- 
decimaus, on the authority of John and of other 
Apostles with whom Polycarp associated, continued, 
according to the law, to regai'd the Passover as fixed 
by the day of the month, and tliat they would have 
opposed the solemnisation of Easter on fixed days of 
the week, as sanctioned by the Church at Rome and 
the Western churches generally. 

Ililgenfeld and his party are in a position trium- 
phantly to declare that ‘ critical historical inquiry in 
the paschal dispute has maintained victoriously, against 
all raging and stormy attacks, a firm stronghold of the 
Church, which covers the domain of a free Gospel in- 
quiry equally well as the I'ight understanding of the 
most ancient Church history.’ 

The paschal dispute, in fact, was based on that 
disagreement between the twelve Apostles on one 
side, and Paul on the other, which it was the object of 
the Acts to obliterate, but which the Epistles of Paul 
clearly establish.^ To conclude. Jesus is not connected 
with the type of the paschal lamb in the first three 
Gospels, and this doctrine is there quite excluded, 
whilst the fourth Gospel connects it mth the testimony 
of John the Baptist or Essene, and with the fact, there 
alone implied, that Jesus had not eaten the paschal lamb 
the day before His death, but had been crucified three 
days before His resurrection as antitype of the lamb, 
as the Passover of the Christians, according to Paul’s 

^ See Appendix. 
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tielinitioH. Polyeai-p and Polycuates stood up for tlie 
paschal doctrine and rite of the twelve Apostles, the 
Popes Anicetus and Victor for that of the Apostle Paul, 
wlihdi was iiinilly recognised by the Council of Nice. 

Eusebius wrote his Church History up to the year 
of tlie council, and as an introduction to the same. He 
died fifteen years after it, in 340. The paschal dispute 
was his great difficulty. Even the writings of the 
peacemaker Irenseus, though intended to show that 
it was merely a ritual dispute, dimly showed the deeper 
grounds of dissension. The Arian dispute which had 
arisen in the time of Irenseus, and which the Council of 
Nice settled contemporaneously with the paschal dis- 
pute, centred in the doctrine of the divinity of Christ 
and in the doctrine of three Divine Persons in Unity. 
If Christ was not the pre-existing Angel-Messiah and 
Lamb of God fi-om the beginning, the doctrine of the 
Trinity could not be established. But if these new 
doctrines could be applied to Jesus, the doctrine of the 
Trinity could not be evaded, and must be acknowledged. 

Paul had clearly taught or implied that Jesus Christ 
was the incarnate Angel of God, ‘ the spiritual rock’ 
which followed the Israelites, ‘ the Man from heaven,’ 
and the Creator of the World, ‘by’ whom aU things 
were made, who had come in the ‘ likeness ’ of sinful 
flesh, and who was crucified as antitype of the paschal 
lamb, as Lamb of God. Paul was not directly referred 
to during the paschal dispute, and yet the tradition of 
some presbyters who had preceded Pope Anicetus was 
the Paulinic tradition, whether or not also that of the 
Essenes. Nor did either party refer to the fourth 
Gospel, which supports the Paulinic doctrine and the 
Bom an Easter-rite. 

Eusebius pleaded the cause of Arius at the Council 
of Nice, although four years earlier this Alexandrian 
presbyter had been excommunicated by his bishop, oh 
the wround that according to his doctrine Christ could 
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Hut he the true CtocI, but onh’ a tliviue lieiug, wlietlier 
angelic or human. It is perhaps doubtful whether 
Anu"- regarded Christ as an anointed angel, or as an 
anointed iniin. But it is certain that Eusebius regarcled 
Jesus as tlie incarnate Angel of God, ‘ the Word of 
God, God of God, Light of light, Life of life, the only 
begotten Son. born before all creation, begotten of God 
the Father before all ages, by whom also all things 
were made: who on account of our salvation became 
incarnate, and lived among men; and who -having 
suflered and risen again on the third day, ascended to 
the Father, and shaB come again in glory to judge the 
living and the dead.’ 

To the form of the ci'eecl as drawn up by Eusebius 
various additions were made, especially the expressions 
‘ of the substance of the Father,’ and ‘ consnbstantiai with 
the Father,’ and the doctrine of Arius was expressly 
anathematised : ‘ But those who say that there was a 
time when he was not, or that he did not exist before 
he was begotten, or that he was made of nothing, or 
assert that he is of other substance or essence than the 
Father, or that the Son of God is created, or mutable, 
or susceptible of change, the catholic and apostolic 
Church of God anathematises.’ 

Having first objected to these additions, Eusebius 
afterwards gave his assent to tlie Nicene Creed as 
acknowledged by the council, but he explained the 
additions in the sense of his previous assertions, by 
saying that ‘the condemnation of the assertion, tliat 
before He was begotten He had no existence, does not 
involve any incongruity, because all (after the death of 
Arius) assent to the fact that He was the Son of God 
before He was begotten, according to the flesh.’ ^ 

Eusebius, in thus yielding, in form at least, ‘ having 
regard to peace, as dreading lest we should lose a right 
understanding of the matter,’ did more than Polycarp 
^ Socrates, M* i, 8; Tlieodoret, K, 11, 12. 
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had done wlien he confronted Anicetus during the 
paschal dispute, which was connected with what became 
tlie Ariaii dispute. Both disputes were now closed, and 
his’Church History up to this first general council had 
to be written Avith an eye to the compromise then 
in fact recognised by the Council of Nice. The Church 
historian undertook to prove that its decrees were in 
harmony Avith the one tradition which the twelve Apostles 
as Avell as Paul had transmitted. Yet Eusebius cannot 
bring foi'Avard a single fact or argument in favour of 
his attempt to establish the non-apostolic origin of the 
tradition represented at the beginning of the paschal 
dispute by Polycarp, the associate of the Apostles. 
He does not say Avho Avere, in his opinion, the ‘ simple 
and inexpeiienced ’ authors of the apostolic practice 
opposed by the presbyters of Rome, who ‘did not 
observe, neither did they permit those after them to 
observe it.’ Already Irengeus could write to Pope 
Yictor that his predecessors did not east off any one 
‘merely for the sake of the form.’ Like Irenasus, 
Eusebius is bent upon denying the existence of dogmatic 
differences in his time, and above all they both are 
careful not to admit, and they even try to render im- 
possible, the assumption that dogmatic differences can 
have existed betAveen the tAvelve Apostles and Paul. 
Eusebius unhesitatingly declares that ‘ the very differ- 
ence in our fasting establishes the unanimity of our 
faith.’ 

Eusebius had serious reasons for supporting the apos- 
tolic origin of the fourth Gospel by earher testimony than 
that of Irenasus. He had to show, if he could, to what 
testimony, in favour of the composition of that Gospel 
by the Apostle John Anicetus might have referred ; how 
the Pope could have convinced Polycarp of his error in 
promulgating ‘ a remoter tradition ’ than that of the 
Western churches, but which had originated in ‘ sim- 
plicity and inexperience,’ and could not have been 
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ound to accept with great caution what he says 
about the private if not peculiar views of Hegesippus. 

Eeierrmg to ‘the ancient heresies prevalent amoim 
the Jews, Hegesippus stated that ‘ there were also 
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had evolved from Judaism, but not by a fio-urative 
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ritet! or doctrines. Wliat he says about James, the 
brother of the Lord, proves that Hegesippus must have 
regarded Jesu,s as the anointed man announced by ‘the 
law*and the prophets,’ not as the anointed angel. 

If it can be estabhshed that Paul has applied to 
Jesus, as Stephen had done before him, this new 
Messianic conception, although Jesus had opposed it, 
then it will follow that the difference between the 
twelve Apostles and Paul was based on nothing less 
than on ‘ different opinions ’ about Christ. 

After the loss (destruction?) of the work of Hege- 
sippus it cannot be proved, but it is almost certain, 
that it contained direct attacks against Paul. For one 
such passage has been cited by Stephanos Gobaros, 
of the sixth century, who had put together the di- 
verging and contradicting sayings of the Fathers on dog- 
matic questions. Hegesippus referred to Paul’s having 
written that God had revealed to him through His 
spirit what eye had not seen, nor ear heard, and 
which had not entered the heart of man. Yet Jesus 
had said to the twelve Apostles : ‘ Blessed are your 
eyes for they see, and your ears for they hear.’ Hege- 
sippus had added that Paul, by such ‘vain’ sajdng, 
had placed himself in ‘ lying contradiction ’ to Matthew.' 
It is not hkely that this was the only passage which 
Eusebius found it convenient not to cite in his Church 
History, calculated to show that the doctrinal unity of 
the present had always existed in the past. 

We saw that Eusebius connects the Eoman Eastei*- 
rite directly with Essenic practices, as recognised by 
the Apostles. Moreover, he actually declares it to be 
‘highly probable’ that the Scriptures pecuhar to the 
order of the Therapeuts, which they had received from 
the founders of their sects, were made use of in the 
composition of our Gospels and of the Pauline Epistles, 
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that to the Hebrew^.^ deiei'ii lined was 

tlie Clnirelt hisroriaii to use every eouceivable uiyniment 
ii! Ills attempt to connect the indubitable and ackuow- 
Icdjied hbsenic Easter-rite of the Hoinan Church With 
the twelve Apostles as well as with Paul Can it bo true 
that tlie rite in question was indeed iransmilted by the 
twelve Ai^ostles, although Polyearp declared the con- 
trary i" If Peter founded the Eoinan Clnirch. the 
Jewish-Christian origin of which is undisputed, can he 
and can John be regarded as having been originally 
Essenes, or as having become the promulgators of 
Essenic doctrines? If not, are we at liberty to suppose 
that anti-Jewish influence in Rome decided the Easter- 
rite in that Church sooner or later after the death of 
Peter, in accordance 'with Paulmic and Essenic (Gnostic ?) 
tradition? 

According to Hegesippus it Avas after the reign of 
Trajan (98-117), after the death of the Apostles and of 
the direct hearers of Jesus, that ‘ false teachers,’ who up 
to this time had been or may haA’e been ‘ skulking in 
dark retreats,’ as Hegesippus admits, openly came for- 
ward Avith ‘ combinations of impious error by fraud and 
delusions,’ preaching against ‘ the gospel of truth.’ 
Before the open and combined attack of these false 
Gnostics, the peace in the Arirgin-Church had not been 
distui'bed. It seems that already before this time, ac- 
cording to a statement of Polycarp, recorded by Ii’enteus, 
the Apostle John had stood up against Cerinthus, and 
designated him as ‘ the enemy of truth.’ But Hegesippus 
does not refer to Cerinthus as a disturber of the peace, 
perhaps because Cerinthus, Avhether he Avrote the anti- 
Paulinic Apocalypse or not, like the JeAvish-Christian 
historian, did not recognise the Apostle Paul. 

Nor does Hegesippus seem to have connected Avith 
the open gnostic conspiracy in the time of Trajan either 
Simon Magus nor his ‘ successor ’ Menander, Avitli Avhom 
> M'st. Ead. ii. 17. 
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Eusebius connects Basilides and Saturninus, as 5 vell as 
Cerdon, who preceded Mai'cion. But already in the year 
( >f Traj an's a ccession (97-98) Barnabas, by his Epistle, had 
crcj^scd the bordei’, the non-overstepping of Which had 
until theii kept the peace in the Church. hTot only because 
of Paul’s admission of the Gentiles, Barnabas separated 
from him. It is ])robable that Hegesippus regarded the 
anti-Je^vish teaching of Barnabas as the beginning of 
the open attacks on tlie true Chnrch. For Barnabas 
represented Essenic-Guostic doctrines, and opposed by 
liis advanced Paitlinism the compromise which Paul tried 
to accomplish vith Judaism. It 5vas not necessary for 
Ilegesippits to consider the moderate and tolerating 
Judaism expressed in the so-called first Epistle of 
Clement, whether composed already in 68 or from 93 
to 96 or in 120. But the false Gnostics with their 
ultra-Paulinism followed the advanced Paulinism of the 
Epistle of Barnabas, and they left in its isolation the 
Epistle of Clement which first sets up the authority of 
‘ Peter and Paul.’ The compromise rvhich the Gnostics 
intended to bring about was to lead to far greater con- 
cessions from the Jewdsh-Christian party. They did not 
forget that shortly before his death Paul had been de- 
signated as the chief of a sect everjnvhere spoken 
against, therefore as a false teacher. 

Accoi'ding to Epiphanius it was shortly before the 
paschal dispute that the leading Gnostics, among them 
Marcion, the great anti-Jndaist, went to Eome and 
asked the Eoman presbyters, whose predecessors had 
declared Paul to belong to a sect evei^where spoken 
agaiii't, whether the old bottles would do for the new 
wine. Did the Gnostics point to a revision and amplifi- 
cation of the Gospels? Did they point to the necessity of 
a new Gospel in which the law of Moses would be openly 
asserted to be only the law of the Jews,' as is done in 
the fourth Gospel? Did these Gnostics, whose con- 
nection with the Essenes and with some of Paul’s 
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doctrines wc have pointed out — did they ])lead before 
the liontan elders the necessity of asserting in tlie new 
law of a new Oospel that the Jews ahvaj-s misunder- 
stood the words of Jesus by not inter])reting them 
figuratively, a<'eordmg to Essenic-Gnostic fashion? Was 
the new Gospel to assert that John the Baptist or 
Essene had pointed to Jesus as the Lamb of God, that 
His crucifixion had taken place contemporaneously with 
the slayiiig of the pasehal lamb, and His resurrection 
on the third day, according to Paulinic and Essenic 
tradition ? If so, the anti-Jewish fourth Gospel must 
have become recognised by the churches after the com- 
mencement of the paschal dispute, sooner or later after 
the year 155, and the Essenic character of ‘the Gospel 
after John’ as web. as of the Pauline Epistles would 
become probable. Then the otherwise unaccountable 
statement of Eusebius about the insertion of Essenic 
tradition in ail four Gospels as well as in Pauline Epistles 
would be confirmed by the fourth Gospel, which is so 
directly connected with Paul’s Epistles. 

It must here suffice to state that only according 
to the fourth Gospel Peter’s brother, Andrew, and an- 
other disciple, whom tradition -identifies with John, 
were disciples of the Baptist, the ’Ashai or Essai, the 
Essene, when Jesus called them. Thus it is darkly 
intimated that the Essenic tradition about Jesus having 
been crucified as antitype of the paschal lamb, in 
accordance with the Baptist’s testimony and with the 
Gospel ‘ after John,’ had received the sanction of this 
Apostle. If so, Andrew^ brother, the Apostle Peter,- 
could have sanctioned no other than the Essenic tradi- 
tion, which he must have transmitted to the presbyters 
of the Eoman Church, as Eusebius clearly indicates 
that be did. But the accounts of the Passover in the 
first three Gospels prove that the twelve Apostles 
cannot possibly have beheved Jesus to have been 
crucified on the day when the Jewish paschal lamb 
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^vas slain, ihe twelve must have protested against 
such a stiiteineuf, and also against the doctrine of the 
Lamb of (4tKl wliich -was based upon it, if in their 
tiuM:- sucli a statement liad been made in any Scripture 
purporting to represent their knowledge about the 
views of Jgsu.s on the Passover. 

By its Easter-rite, which the fourth Gospel alone 
supp<.n-ts, and which triumphed finally at the Council 
of Xiee, the Eoman Church has certainly not fol- 
lowed the tradition of the Apostle John, but it has 
i-epresented Essenic and Paulinic tradition. Yet at the 
end of the so-called Gospel after John it is asserted that 
the disciple whom Jesus loved has written this Gospel. 
The unusual attestation is made by several persons, 
who declare: ‘We know that his witness is true.’ 
These persons can only have been the elders of a 
Church where the Eoman Easter-rite prevailed in the 
second century. They cannot have been represen- 
tatives of the Churches of Smyrna and of Ephesus, 
since the bishops of these Churches opposed at Eome 
the Easter-rite there prevailing, and Polycarp had done 
this as associate of the Apostle John, with whom he 
had celebrated the Passover. Nor can those who testify 
that the Apostle John has composed the fourth Gospel 
have been the elders of any of the Eastern Churches, 
who were all represented by Polycarp. It is not 
to be doubted that this Apostle ministered in Asia 
Minor, and it is probable that he was buried at 
Ephesus. 

Those who attested the apostolic composition of 
the fourth Gospel, attributing it to the Apostle John, 
although Polycarp had claimed, without contradiction, 
the authority of that Apostle, his associate, for the rite 
which the Eoman Church opposed, may with sufiicient 
reason be regarded as the leading elders of the Church 
at Eome. That Church must be held responsible for 
the setting up and the recognition of the fourth Gospel 



as ; tile (.rospel aker John/ It is ilic Jkmuni Churc 
wlucU originated the discrepancies in the first thrt 
Gospels, which exclude hy their narratives (sf tluM‘ruc 
iLxion the resurrection on ‘the third day accordin 
to the ticripiures,’ whilst in these C+ospels luive yc 
been inserted narratives of the resurrection as havin 
taken place on the third day after the cruciilxioi 
Ihe second day is the only possible day according t 
the first three ^Gospels for the event recorded at°tli 
Olid of them, in appendixes of more than doiibtfi 
Instorical credibility. 

", Gnostics wlio were in Home before a.i 
loi, and who probably continued there till about twent 
years later, must first be mentioned BasiHcles. He hai 
already recognised Paul, whom Cerinthus had opposed 
after him a gospel was called ‘ the gospel 
Basilides,’ mentioned by Origen and Jer 
commentary, of which extracts are 
that this gospel was akin to that 
BasiHcles, who died soon after a.d. 132 
Jerome, is by BHppolytus, about the ■ 
shown by extracts to have fi-equently ' 
onical fourth Gospel.^ Valentinus i 
lob to 140, a few yeai-s after the death of Basilides, 
lemained there beyond lofi, when the famous 
took place between Polycarp and Pope Anicetus 
non-proven whether he knew the fourth Gospel of 
Canon, but this is more than probable if BasiHcles 
it, and since disciples of Valentinus before 170 have 
tainly cited passages we find only there. Valentinus 
‘ a hearer of Theudas ’ who ‘ was the pupil of P 
according to Clement of Alexandria. The latter s 
that this Apostle designates as ‘ the fulness of the" 
sings of Christ ’ which he would bring to the Eoir 
‘ the gnostic communication ’ or tradition about 
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rnpterics till then hidden (to the Eomaiis), and which 
the learned father esphiins were revealed by the Son of 
God. ‘the Teaclier who trains the Gnostic by mysteries.’^ 
PaHl was fully recognised as an Apostle by Valentinus, 
and since 14(! liyilarcion as the only Apostle. Assert- 
ing that '‘Paul alone knew the truth,’ Marcion altei’ed 
Luke's Gospel into the gospel which he alone recognised. 
Had the lourth Gospel of our Canon, or one similar to 
it, been then recognised by the Churches, it would have 
l>een easier for the Paulinic gnostic, after some altera- 
tions, to recognise the same, although not as composed 
by the Apostle John. 

Since the Gospel after John, or a document containing 
similar passages to those we find in that gospel only, 
was known, at least to Gnostics, perhaps already more 
than 23 years before the arrival of Polycarp at Eome, 
the more remarkable it is that Pope Anicetus did not 
refer to that gospel, as to a document in favour of the 
TVestern Easter-rite, -with wliich the Gnostics must have 
sympathised. H it could be asserted that this gospel 
was composed by the Apostle John, it would have con- 
tradicted what Polycarp, his associate, had said about 
this Apostle’s recognition of the Jewish and Christian 
Passover-rite in the Eastern Churches, and the Paschal 
dispute would have been over at once. 

It can be now asserted, without fear of impartial 
contradiction, that all the passages which refer to or 
are connected with the announced resurrection of Jesus 
on ‘the third day,’ were certainly added in the first 
three Gospels, and this not before the recognition of the 
Fourth Gospel, or possibly with a view to its reception in 
the Canon. How many more corrections, omissions, or 
additions seem then to have been effected in the Gos- 
pels and the Acts of the Apostles, we have not here to 
enquire. Suffice it to say, that in the first Gospel of 
our Canon the aboriginal genealogy of Jesus, showing 
Strom, vil 17; v. 10; vii. 2*, Bom, xr. 29* 
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his liumaii descent, lias been underniiiied ; that his mis- 
sioii as Sou of David has been enlarged ; many references 
to the Old Testament have been cited from the 
(Essenic ?) Septuagint ; the testimony of the (Ess(?)nic) 
Baptist was somewhat harmonised with its record in the 
Eourth Gospel, diametrically opposed to ‘ the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews,’ which latter is the groundwork 
of that according to Matthew. This Gospel was recast, 
in part immediately after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
partly about the middle of the second centuiy, by a 
Eoman Cathohc reviser. 

It will continue to be a debatable question, to what 
extent the first three Gospels, as transmitted to us, weie 
composed with an eye to the Eourth Gospel, and to what 
extent the latter was finally revised with a view of har- 
monising it, as far as possible, with the earlier propa- 
gated Gospels and with Pauline Epistles. But it can be 
rendered probable that, by the pressure of the increas- 
ina:ly mighty party of Gnostics, about the middle oi the 
second century, the Eoman Church, till then chiefly the 
representative of Jewish-Christian principles, of those 
of the twelve Apostles, was oflered a compromise based 
on the full recognition of Paul. This compromise, 
which is imperatively demanded by an unprejudiced 
comparison of the Scriptures forming the New Testa- 
ment, had become a necessity for the Eoman Ghuich, 
which could not have brought about the peace in Bie 
Churches, on the basis of uniformity, without having^ 
first brought about and sanctioned the collection _ of 
New Testament Scriptures in the very form in which 
they have been transmitted to us. 

The connection of Paul and of the Gnostics witli tlie 
Essenes being then known, at least to the ‘stewaids of 
the mysteries of God,’ it became necessary, by Pan s 
tardy but full recognition of the humanity of Jesus m 
the Epistle to the Eomans— assummg that isolated pas- 
sage not to be a later interpolation— to separate him 
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from the Gnostics who denied the natural birth of Jesus, 
the first of whom was Simon of Samaria. The Church 
having recognised as Apostohc the fourth Paulinic, 
gnostic, and anti-judaic gospel, Marcion’s distinction 
between the God of the Christians and the God of the 
Jews had to be authoritatively denied. Jesus is there- 
fore here reported to have said, that his 'God was the 
God of the Jews, what neither He nor Paul certainly 
ever could have denied. To yield in such and similar 
pomts was made easy for Marcion and his adherents by 
the recognition of the new Christian Gospel as a new 
law, contrasted to the law of Moses, which did not bring 
‘ grace and truth.’ . 

The Fourth Gospel promulgates the Paulinic and 
Essenic doctrine of Christ as the Angel of God and the 
world’s creator. By the omission of the genealogies and 
by other passages it draws in question the humanity of 
Jesus, which the Docetics denied ; it confirms the new 
and Essenic doctrine of Christ as the Lamb of God, and 
thus the Eoman Easter-rite, based on the neiv assertion 
that Jesus had been crucified on the 14th Hisan, con- 
temporaneously with the slaying of the paschal lamb. 
Finally, it qualifies, if it does not oppose, the promise 
of the keys to Peter, by the promise of another advocate 
of the Divine Spirit, which promise some of the Paulinic, 
Essenic, and Gnostic parties may well have regarded as 
fulfilled by Paul. For in the lettei's addressed to the 
brethren in Asia and Phrygia by the Christians in Gaul, 
which Irenffius may have brought to Eome soon after 
A.T). 170, it is stated of one of their martyrs, Vettius 
Epagathus, that ‘he had the Paraclete within him, 
namely the Spirit more abundant than Zacharias,’ prob- 
ably the Father of John the Baptist or Essene. No 
reference is made to the recorded Pentecostal outpour- 
ing of the Spirit. Origen argues that the Paraclete 
brought the Gnosis, which the Twelve did not know.^ 

^ Eus. Y. 1 ; Orig. c. Cels, II, 2 j de Frinc, I. 3. 
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Altboiigli against all Gnostic doctrines a protest was 
made about 180 by the so-caUecl Muratorian list of 
Scriptures which the Roman Church recognised, yet a 
compromise, based on the introduction ot the afiti- 
Jewish Easter-rite by Pope Sixtus I. (about 115-125), 
seems to have been offered by the Gnostic party. 
Although the succeeding Popes Hyginus and Pius I. 
checked the fervour of the Gnostics, it was probably by 
such a compromise that Anicetus declared himself to be 
bound. Having accepted it on her own conditions, the 
Roman Church became the declared enemy of the abon- 
tinal non-Essenic Jewish-Christianity, represented by the 
twelve Apostles, and which Paul had only in part opposed. 

Paul was martyred during the Heronic persecution, 
in the city in which, till after the middle of the second 
century, Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians at- 
tended different places of worship, according to Justin 
Martyr C in the city from which Paul could write to 
the Phiiippians that some there preached Christ ‘ even 
for envy and strife,’ and ‘ out of love of dispute and not 
in purity ’ ; in the city from whence ‘ brethren ’ went to 
meet Paul ‘ as far as Appii forum,’ and where yet he 
was connected with a ‘sect’ which was ‘ every^vhere 
Spoken against.’ This was done by Hhe chief of the 
Jews,’ including the presbyters of the Christian Church, 
whom Paul called ‘ brethren ’ at Rome as he called 

Apostles at Antioch ‘Jews.’ _ _ 

Paul suffered mart 5 a-dom in Rome at a tune when 
the Roman law regarded the Jewish (and Jewisli 
Christian) religion as a lawful one, but where already 
about the time of Paul’s conversion the btate^ had 
to interfere because of riots occasioned by a Chres- 
tus-party, which, according to Clement of Alexandria, 
may be termed a Christos-party. The name Christians, 
by which ‘ the disciples ’ were first called at Antioch, 
was given to those who had been called Jessaioi oi 

- - 1 Dial 47 ; Mangold, Der Romerbiief. 
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Essaioi, that is, to the Essenes and Therapeuts, who were 
distinguished from the Fazoraioi, as the first disciples 
of Jesus were called, according to Epiphanius.^ The 
separation of Jews and Jewish Christians at Kome from 
Paulinic (Essenic) or Gentile Christians is proved directly 
by the Acts, and by Justin Martyr, indirectly by Paul’s 
Epistle. It becomes thus explainable why the hanno- 
nishig Acts do not refer to the martyrdom of Paul, 
which seems to have taken place under cmcumstances 
which had to be mystified in order to strengthen the 
bonds of peace in the Churches. 

Jews had settled in Eome more than a century before 
Paul’s martyrdom, as the Hebrew cemetery proves. 
Among them seem to have been Essenes or Therapeuts, 
since Aquila of Pontus, possibly the Onkelos of Pontus 
after whom the Targum is called, had left Eome about 
the time of the edict banishing Jews, it may be in con- 
sequence of the Chrestus-dispute among them. These 
Jewish disputants, the Christians, earlier called Essaioi, 
were probably Essenes, and Aquila and Priscilla were 
almost cei'tainly Therapeuts, since these taught ApoUos 
‘ the more perfect doctrine,’ the gnosis of Essenic origin, 
whilst oifiy Therapeuts had women among their Initiated. 
Paul had promised to the Eomans to bring them some 
‘ spiritual gift,’ that is, the gnosis, according to Clement 
of Alexandria. The ‘ chiefs of the Jews ’ in Eome, called 
this gnosis the doctrine of ‘ a sect every^vhere spoken 
against.’ The non-orthodox Jews or Essenes, first called 
Christians in the centre of Simon Magus’s activity, at 
Antioch, where Paul called Peter and Barnabas dissem- 
bling ‘ Jews,’ had different opinions about Jesus the 
Messiah, considering him the incarnate Angel of God, as 
the extracts from Elkesai’s book prove. During the 
reign of Hero (5 4-68) they seem to have all expected, 
like Paul, Christ’s return at that time. By theiT figura- 
tive interpretation of Scripture, they had been taught 
^ Hfier. sixix. 
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that ■ Ghrist’s return, would be accompanied by great 
events, ending with the fall of "Babylon’ or Imperial 
Eome, to be destroyed ‘ by fire.’ 

Between four and five years after the burning** of 
Eome the ‘ revelation ’ of this Essenic expectation was 
published, which had been known to the Initiated only. 
It refers to the martyrs slain by Eero, to ‘ the souls of 
them that have been slain for the Word of God, and for 
the testimony which they bore.’ To that testimony 
belonged the prophecy of the burning of Eome, the ful- 
filment of which the Essenes in the year 64 must have 
believed to have come. The accusation that these 
Essenic Socialists, the ‘ Christians,’ had caused this great 
conflagration is non-proven. Yet Tacitus writes : 
‘Those (“ Christians ”) who confessed (to have set fire 
to the city), later by their information a vast multitude 
were convicted, not so much for the crime of incendiar- 
ism as for (their) hatred of the human race.’^ This 
' hatred had found its expression in the symbolical 
account of contemporaneous events as recorded in the 
Apocalypse, when Tacitus (born 57, consul 97) received 
favours from Vespasian. Before the Apocalypse was 
published, between June 68 and January 69, it 3nay 
have been known that there Avere men Avithin the cit 3 ^ 
wdio in their conventicles Avhispered into each other’s 
ears : Eome must be effaced, ‘ delenda est Eoma ’ ! 

It is the Eoman Church Avhich has inculcated on 
the Christian conscience many recorded facts AAdiicli are 
non-proven if historical. Thus Christians Avere led to 
believe that the tAvelve Apostles, Avho had not expected 
anj*' miracle at the grave, and who considered the stories 
of the women as ‘ idle tales,’ became comunced of the 
visible resurrection of Jesus on ‘the third da\^ according 
to the Scriptures.’ Thus the Church Avas led to believe 
that it Avas the sudden conversion of the Apostles from 
unbelief Avhich overcame their dismay and dejection, 
^ Tacitus, A? 2 n. xv. 44 ; Suet. JVero, 1 0. 
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caused by tlie crucifisiou. of tlieir Master, wliom they 
had all forsaken, from whom they had fled, because of 
this apparent frustration of their hopes. To bring 
about this conversion, which we are told commenced 
at the grave to which women had called the Apostles, 
it was necessary that Jesus Christ should appear to 
them in the same bodily shape in which He had been 
nailed to the cross, not as a sphit, but in the flesh and 
with bones which could be and were handled. Thus 
resuscitated in the human form, though surrounded 
nith an indescribable glory, it is written that Jesus 
commanded the Apostles to baptize in the name of the 
Trinity, a doctrine not known to the Old Testament, 
nor confirmed by those sayings of Jesus which are re- 
corded in' the first three Gospels. To these unbelieving 
Apostles, after their sudden conversion, which prece- 
ded the recorded Pentecostal mu-acle, the command 
and authority was given to retain or remit sins, that is, 
to ‘ pardon transgressions,’ like the Angel of the Jjord. 
They saw the risen Lord ascend to the skies, whether 
on the third or on the fortieth day, and heard the two 
men in white apparel promise that the same Jesus 
which was taken up from them into heaven ‘ shall 
come ’ as they had beheld Him go into heaven, that 
is, with flesh and blood. Yet Paid had said that 
‘ flesh and blood cannot inherit ’ the kingdom of God, 
which Christ had entered in this form, as we are told. 

The Epistles of Paul prove that, fike himself, the 
twelve Apostles wei’e by apparitions of the Crucified 
convinced of their Master’s life after death, but they do 
not even imply that the disciples whom Jesus had 
chosen preached His resurrection on ‘ the third day 
according to the Scriptures,’ that is, as antitype of the 
paschal lamb and of the paschal omer. Yet tlxe Twelve 
gave Paul and Barnabas the hand of fellowship, and 
recognised them as Apostles among the Gentiles. 
Though there were essential difierences between the 
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doctrines of the Apostles of circumcision and those 
of the Apostles of uncAcuincision, Paul writes that the 
same God was effectual in both. 

‘ The holy Catholic Church ’ had to represent fiot 
only the tradition of Peter but also the tradition of 
Paul. It is possible that these traditions had been 
respectively represented in Eome by the contempor- 
aneous successors of Peter and of Paul, by Cletus and 
Linus. The latter, surviving Cletus, or more probably 
Clement, was the first Roman bishop of the united 
Petrinic and Paulinic Churches, whose pontificate lasted 
till 86. A gi-eat compromise had to be made, not only 
with regard to doctiine, but with regard to historJ^ 
Without the establishment of peace in the ancient 
Church, much less of the truth would have been trans- 
mitted by written records, the relative value and the 
interpretation of which could not have been and was 
not confided to the people. Mysteries there had always 
been in every established Church, and mysteries formed 
necessarily the rock of the Catholic Church. We regard 
nothing as more historical, though mysterious, than what 
is conveyed by the words : ‘ Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock will I build my Church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.’ 

We cannot here examine the genuineness or the 
meaning of these words, nor shall we attempt to eluci- 
date the question whether the Apostle Peter, person- 
ally at Rome or not, can have transmitted to the elders 
of the Roman Church ‘ the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven.’ Jesus is recorded to have entrusted such 
mysteries to the safe keeping of the Apostles, probably 
in the fullest measure to those three to whom Paul 
refers as pillars of the Church, in which passage James 
is mentioned before Peter. The primacy of the Roman 
Church, which was sooner or later an historical fact, 
may therefore have been originally derived, not from 
the pohtical pre-eminence of Rome as the city of the 
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woiitl, but it may really have been an institution 
founded by Jesus Christ for the purpose of transmitting 
from generation to generation a holy trust. If so, the 
stewards of these mysteries, whom Jesus did not appoint 
as bishops, have received the command of Jesus Christ, as 
recorded in the Giospels, at some future time to preach 
openly, from the housetops, the mysteries confided to 
them, to reveal to the nations ‘ the key of knowledge,’ 
once ‘ taken away’ by the spiritual leaders of Israel. If 
Jesus has promised to the twelve Apostles that He 
would in an especial sense be with them ‘ all the days, 
even unto the end of the Avorld,’ the light from heaven 
will reveal to their successors the proper time for 
carrying out that command. Till then holy tradition, 

‘ the memory of the Church,’ partly ascertained by 
free critical inquiry, must be recognised as the source 
of Holy Scripture, as the key to the lock. There was 
a Church before the Bible. 

Before Paul’s martyrdom, he and the twelve Apostles 
had already initiated and acted upon a compromise 
which led to their harmonious co-operation. Based 
upon this compromise, which Paul’s Epistle to the Gala- 
tians acknowledges, a more far-reaching compromise 
became necessary, about the middle of the second cen- 
tury, in consequence of the paschal dispute and the 
increasing power of the Gnostics. To the Eoinan 
Church belongs the high honour to have brought about 
a final compromise, accepting it with all its conditions 
and consequences, including the enlargement and revi- 
sion of the Hew Testament. It is a sad but incontro- 
vertible fact, that only thus, on the supposed necessity of 
doctrinal uniformity, the peace in the Churches became 
possible. By acting in the spirit of Peter and Paul, the 
peace in the Churches will in future be established and 
maintained.’^^ 

^ "We purpose io show this in a work entitled ^The Peace in the 
Churches/ 


878 GENERAL CONCLUSION. 

Wlien the seed of the Word of God shall have 
sufficiently prepared the hearts of mankind, then the 
Holy Ghost, through the instrumentality of difierent 
tongues and forms, will assemble the nations of the 
whole world, in the unity, not in the uniformity, of the 
faith, and Christ shall be ‘ all in all.’ 
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APPENDIX. 


Notes on Farrar^ s ^ Life and WorJc of St, PauV 

i. Dogmatical difficulty, — Canon Farrar regards tlie Acts as ‘ in all its 
main outlines a genuine and trustwortliy history/ and ‘ in complete accord- 
ance ’ with Paul’s Epistles ^as regards the main facts.’ Paul’s statement 
about ^ the false "brethren secretly introduced/ which certainly refers to main, 
facts, is not mentioned in the Acts. Paul implies that these false brethren 
were those who ‘came from James.’ Farrar explains that they ‘ represented 
themselves as emissaries of James/ probably exaggerating the statement they 
were authorised to make/ if indeed they had ‘any express commission/ and 
did not ‘ assume ’ the authority of James. But this is evidently one of those 
intended omissions in the ActSj so admirably calculated ‘ to check the strife 
of parties by showing that there had been no irreconcilable opposition be- 
tween the views and ordinances of St. Peter and St. Paul.’ The former 
was called a hypocrite by the latter, for having accepted the correction of 
James, and for having, with Barnabas and ‘the other Jews/ separated from 
Paul. Again, the Canon tells us, ‘without hesitation,’ that Q-al. ii. is Paul’s 
account of the Apostolic Council narrated in Acts xv., that his Second 
journey was in fact the Third. No doubt, dogmatical difficulties would 
arise from the admission of two, for a time, hostile parties in the primitive 
Church, of ‘ opposition of the leaders, of personal antipathy of St. Paul and 
the Twelve ’ (Farrar, 1. c. I. 399 f, 7, 8, 405 n, 3, 410 t, 440, 447 ; comp. 
Jowett, Eomans, etc,, I. 326 j Bishop Lightfoot on St. Paul and the Three \ 
Gal. 276-346). 

St, Paul himself asserts that ‘faith’ came to Israel from without, not 
from the Twelve, but by the engrafting of the wild olive branch on the 
native olive tree, that is, of the Ethiopian or African olive (Oleaster) on the 
Palestinian olive. Pliny and others state that this was done to strengthen 
the native olive {TI. N. xviii. 18 ; Colum. de j*e Must, v. 9 ; Palladius, etc., 
see Farrar, 1. c. I. 21, 1). 

2. Chronological Keferring to the period of the J udges as given 

by St. Paul, Farrar admits (I. 370, 2) that the 460 years result from the 
addition of the respective Scriptural dates, which he calls ‘ vague and often 
ajmchronous,’ and that this period is confirmed by Josephus. Yet he clings 
to the 480 years of the First Book of Kings, and asserts that by accepting 
Paul’s period of 450 years ‘ we only create chronological difficulties.’ But 
the 14th of Hezekiah ought to he the year B.c. 711 according to Assyrian 
inscriptions ; and it is so, if the period of 4o0 years is accepted, together with 
the traditional year b.c. 2360 for the Flood. All the rec[uired synchronisms, 
hitherto regarded as difiiciilti.es, or rather impossibilities, can be thus estab- 
lished {The Chronology of the Bible) comp. Tram- Society of Biblical 
Archmoloyy,Nl. 100-106)* 
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matic Mineralogy. By II. Bauer:.ian, 
F.G.S, Associate of the Royal School of 
Mines. With numerous Woodcut.s. 
Small Svo. 6s. 

A Text- Book of Descrip- 

tive Mineralogy. In the same Series 
of ^ Sc'icJicc, and by the 

same Author. Small Svo. Woodcuts. 

\_In ^rcparatLvi. 

Fragments of Science. 

By John Tyndall, F.R.S. Sixth 
Edition, revised and augmented. 2 vols. 
crown Svo. idi*. 

Heat a Mode of Motion. 

By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 
Sixth Edition (Thirteenth Thousand), 
thoroughly revised and enlarged. 
Crown Svo. 12 s, 

Sound. By J ohn Tyndall, 

F.R.S. Fourth Edition, including 
Recent Researches. [N'early 7‘eady, 

Contributions to Mole- 

cular Physics in the domain of 
Radiant, H eat. By J ohn Tyndall, 
F.R. S. Plates and Woodcuts. Svo. l6s. 

Professor Tyndall’s Re- 

searches on Diamagnetism and 
Magne-Crystallic Action ; including 
Diamagnetic Polarity. New Edition 
in preparation. 

Professor Tyndall’s Lee- 

tures on Light, delivered in America 
in 1872 and 1873, With Portrait, Plate 
& Diagrams. Crown Svo. ys, 6d. 

Professor Tyndall’s Les- 

sons in Electricity at the Royal 
Institution, 1875-6. With 58 Wood- 
cuts, Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

ProfessorT yndall’s N otes 

of a Course of Seven Lectures on 
Electrical Phenomena and Theo- 
ries, delivered at the Royal Institution. 
Crown Svo. sewed, is. 6d. cloth. 

ProfessorTyndall’s N otes 

of a Course of Nine Lectures on 
Light, delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion. Crown Svo. i.f. swd., ij-, 6^/, cloth. 
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Text-Books of Science, 

Mecimnical and Physical, adapted for 
the use of Artisans and of Students in 
Public and Science Schools. Small 
8vo. with Woodcuts, &c. 

Abt^y's Photography, 3^. ed, 

Anderson’s (Sir John) Strength of Ma- 
terials, 3^*. 6^. 

Armstrong’s Organic Chemistry, 3 j. M, 
Bali’s Elements of Astronomer, 6 s. 
Barry’s Railway Appliances, 3^-. 6 d. 
Bauerman’s Systematic Mineralogy, 6^', 
Bloxam’s Metals, 3^. 6 d. 

Goodeve’s Mechanics, 3^'. 6 d. 

Gore’s Electro-Metallurgy, 6 s. 

Grifhn’s Algebra Sc Trigonometty, 3/6. 
Jenkin’s Electricity & Magnetism, 3/6. 
Maxv/eil’s Theory of Heat, ^s. 6d. 
Merriheid’s Technical Arithmetic, 3^. 6d. 
Miller’s Inorganic Chemistry, 3^. 6d. 
FreeceSc Sivewright’s Telegraphy, 3/6. 
Rutley’s Study of Rocks, 4^. 6d. 
Shelley’s Workshop Appliances, 3^. 6d. 

Thome’s Structural and Physiological 
Botany, 6 s. 

Thorpe’s Quantitative Analysis, 4^. 6 d. 

Thorpe Sc Muir’s Qualitative Analysis, 
price 3j'. 6 d. 

Tilden’s Chemical Philosophy, $s. 6 d. 
Unwin’s Machine Design, 3^. 6 d, 
Watson’s Plane 8 c Solid Geometry, 3/6. 

Six Lectures on Physi- 

cal Geography^ delivered in 1876, 
with some Additions. By the Kev. 
Samuel PIaughton, F.R.S. M.D. 
D.C.I^, With 23 Diagrams. 8vo. I5jr. 

An Introduction to the 

Systematic Zoology and Morpho- 
logy of Vertebrate Animals. By A. 
Macalister, M.D. With 28 Dia- 
grams. 8yo. iol 6 d. 

The Comparative Ana- 

tomy and Physiology of the Verte- 
brate Animals. By Richard Owen, 
F.R.S. With 1,472 Woodcuts. 3 
vols. 8vo. J^s. 6 d. 


Homes without Hands ; 

a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals, classed according to their 
Principle of Construction. By the Rev. 

J. G. Wood, M.A, With about 140 
Vignettes on Wood. 8vo. 14-y. 

Wood’s Strange Dwell- 

ings; a Description of the Plabitations 
of Animals, abridged from '^Plomes 
without liands.’ With Frontispiece 
and 60 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. *]s. 6d. 

Wood’s Insects at Home; 

a Popular Account of British Insects, 
their Stracture, Habits, and Trans- 
formations. Svo. Woodcuts, I4J-. 

Wood’s Insects Abroad ; 

a Popular Account of Foreign Insects, 
their Structure, Habits, and Trans- 
formations, . Svo. Woodcuts, 14L 

Wood’s Out of Doors ; a 

Selection of Original Articles on 
Practical Natural History. With 6 
Illustrations, Crown Svo. ^s. 6d. 

Wood’s Bible Animals ; a 

description of every Living Creature 
mentioned in the Scriptures, from the 
Ape to the Coral. With 1 12 Vignettes. 
Svo. I4i‘. 

The Sea and its Living 

Wonders. By Dr. G. Hartwig. 
Svo. with many Illustrations, loj. 6d. 

Hartwig’s Tropical 

World. With about 200 Illustrations, 
Svo. lOL 6 d. 

Hartwig’s Polar World ; 

a Description of Man and Nature in the , 
Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the 
Globe. Maps, Plates & Woodcuts. 
Svo. loj, 6 d. 

Hartwig’s Subterranean 

World. With Jvlaps and Woodcuts. 
Svo, lOJ. 6 d. 

Hartwig’s Aerial World ; 

a Popular Account of the Phenomena 
and Life of the Atmosphere. Map, 
Plates, Woodcuts. Svo. ioj. 6A 

A Familiar History of 

Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
160 Woodcuts, Crown Svo. Sf. 



Experimental Chemistry 

for Junior Students. By J. E. Rey- 
nolds, M.D. F.R.S. Professor of Che- 
mistry, University of Dublin, Part T. 
Introductory. Fcp. 8vo. is, 6 d, 
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Rural Bird Life ; Essays 

on Ornithology, with Instructions for 
Preserving Objects relating to that 
Science. By Charles Dixon. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 44 Wood- 
cuts by G. Pearson. Crown 8vo. 7 i*. 

The Note-book of an 

Amateur Geologist. By John Ed- 
ward Lee, F.G.S. F.S.A. &c. With 
numerous Woodcuts and 200 Litho- 
graphic Plates of Sketches and Sec- 
tions. 8yo. 21S, 

Rocks Classified and De- 

scribed. By I^ernhard Von Cotta. 
An English Translation, by P. H. 
Lawrence, with English, German, and 
French Synonym es. Post 8 vo. 14^. 

The Geology of England 

and Wales; a Concise Account of 
the Lithological Characters, Leading 
Fossils, and Economic Products of the 
Rocks. By H. B, Woodward, F.G. S. 
Crown 8vo. Map & Woodcuts, i^s, 

Keller’s Lake Dwellings 

of Switzerland, and other Parts of 
Europe. Translated by John E. Lee, 
F.S.A. F.G.S. With 206 Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 42^. 

Heer’s Primaeval World 

of Switzerland. Edited by James 
Hey wood, M.A. F.R.S. With Map, 
19 Plates, & 372 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1 6s, 

The Puzzle of Life and 

How it Has Been Put Together ; a 
Short Plistory of Praehistoric Vegetable 
and Animal Life on the Earth. By A. 
Nicols, F.R. G.S. With 12 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8 VO. 3 .r. 6 d, 

The Origin of Civilisa- 

tion, and the Primitive Condition of 
Man ; Mental and Social Condition of 
Savages. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart, 
M.P. F.R.S. 8vo. Woodcuts, i8s. 


Light Science for Leisure 

Hours; Familiar Essays on Scientific 
Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. 
By R. A. Proctor, B.A. 2 vols. 
croum Svo. p. 6d. each. 

A Dictionary of Scieqpe, 

Literature, and Art. Re-edited by 
the Rev. ..Sir Q, W, '.Cox, :Bart. ''M.A. '■ 
3 vols. medium 8yo. 63s, 

Hullah’s Course of Lee- 

tures on the History of Modern 
Music. Svo. Ss, 6d, 

Hullah’s Second Course 

of Lectures on the Transition Period 
of Musical History. Svo. ioa 6d. 

Loudon’s Encyclopsedia 

of Plants; the Specific Character, 
Description, Culture, liistoiy, &c, of 
all Plants found in Great Britain, With 

12.000 Woodcuts. Svo. 42 a 

De Caisne & Le Maout’s 

Descriptive and Analytical Botany. 
Translated by Mrs. Hooker ; edited 
and aiTanged by J. D. Hooker, M-D. 
With 5,500 Woodcuts. Imperial Svo. 
price 3 lA 6d. 

Rivers’s Orchard-House ; 

or, the Cultivation of Fmit Trees under 
Glass. Sixteenth Edition. Crown Svo. 
with 25 Woodcuts, 5 a 

The Rose Amateur’s 

Guide. By Thomas Rivers. Latest 
Edition. Fcp. Svo. 4A 6d, 

Town and Window Gar-^ 

dening, including the Structure, Habits 
and U ses of Plants. By Mrs. BucKTON 
With 127 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 2a 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia 

of Gardening ; the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arbori - 
culture & Landscape Gardening. With 

1.000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 2 Ia 


CHEMISTRY and PHYSIOLOGY. 


Practical Chemistry; the 

Principles of Qualitative Analysis. 
By W. A. Tilden, D.Sc. Lond.F.C S. 
Professor of Chemistry in Mason’s Col- 
lege, Birmingham, Fcp. Svo. ia 6d, 
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MiUer’s Elements of Che- 

mistry, Theoretical and Practical. 
Re-edited, with Additions, by H. 
Macleod, F.C.S. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Part I. Chemical Physics. i6s. 
Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 24J. 
Part III. Organic Chemistry, in Two 


Annals of Chemical Me- I 

dicine; including the Application of j 
Chemistry to Physiology, Pathology, j 
Therapeutics, Pharmacy, Toxicolog}^, 
and Plygiene. Edited by J. L. W. 
Thudichum, M.D. Vol. I. Svo. 14A 

Health in the House : 

Twenty-five Lectures on Elementary 
Physiology in its Application to the 
Daily Wants of Man and Animals. 
By Mrs, Euckton. Crowm Svo. 
Woodcuts, 2S, 


A Dictionary of Chemis- 

try and the Allied Branches of other 
Sciences. Edited by PIenry Watts, 
F. C. S. 8 vols. medium Svo. £12. 12s. 6 d. 

Third Supplement, completing the 
Record of Chemical Discoveiy to the 
year 1877. Part II. completion, is 
now ready, price 50^. 

Select Methods in Che- 

mical Analysis, chiefly Inorganic. By 
W. Crookes, F.R.S. With 22 
Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 12s, 6 d, 

The History, Products, 

and Processes of the Alkali Trade, 
including the most recent Improve- 
ments. By C. T. Kingzett, F.C.S. 
With 32 Woodcuts, Svo. I2s. 

Animal Chemistry, or the 

Relations of Chemistry to Physiology 
and Pathology : a Manual for Medical 
Men and Scientific Chemists. By 
C. T, Kingzett, F.C.S. Svo. i8j. 


The FINE 


ARTS and ILLUSTRATED 
EDITIONS. 


Notes on Foreign Picture 

Galleries. By C. L. Eastlake. 
F.R.I.B.A. Keeper of the National 
Gallery, London. Crown Svo. fully 
Illustrated. [In prepm ation, 

Vol. I. The Brera Gallery, Milan. 

„ II. The Louvre, Paris. 

,, III. The Pinacothek, Munich. 

In Fairyland ; Pictures 

from the Elf- World. By Richard 
Doyle. With 16 coloured Plates, 
containing 36 Designs. Folio, 15A ‘ 

Lord Macaulay’s Lays of 

Ancient Rome, with Ivry and the 
Armada. With 41 Wood Engravings 
by G. Pearson from Original Drawings 
by J. R. Weguelin. Crown Svo. 6^. 

Lord Macaulay’s Lays of 

Ancient Rome. With Ninety Illustra- 
tions engraved on Wood from Drawings 
by G. Schaif. F cp. 4to. 2 1 r, or imperial 
i6mo. 10^. M: 

The Three Cathedrals 

dedicated to St. Paul in London. 
By W. Longman, F.S.A. With 
Illustrations. Square crown Svo. 21s. 


Moore’s Lalla Rookh. 

TennieCs Edition, with 68 Woodcut 
Illustrations. . Crown Svo. lor. 6 d, 

Moore’s Irish Melodies, 

Maclise’s Edition, with 161 Steel 
Plates. Super-royal Svo. 2IJ. 

Lectures on Harmony, 

delivered at the Royal Institution. By 
G. A. MaCFARREN. Svo. I2J. 

Sacred and Legendary 

Art, By Mrs. Jameson. 6 vols. 
square crown Svo. ;!f5. 15J. 6 d, 

Jameson’s Legends of the 

Saints and Martyrs. With 19 Etch- 
ings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 31J. 6 d. 

Jameson’s Legends of the 

Monastic Orders. With n Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 21s. 

Jameson’s Legends of the 

Madonna, With 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodcuts. I vol. 21 A 

Jameson’s History of the 

Saviour, His Types and Precursors. 
Completed by Lady Eastlake. With 
13 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. 42A 
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The Elements of Me- j 

chanism. By T. :sL Goodeve, | 

Barrister-at-Law. New Edition, re- j 
written and enlarged, with 342 \Yood- | 
cuts. Crown Svo. 6s. | 

The Amateur Mechanics’ ! 

practical Handbook ; describing the ; 
difierent Tools required in the Work- i 
shop. By A. H. G. Hobson. 'With ! 
33 \Voodcuts. Crown Svo. 2s. 6a. I 

The Engineer’s Valuing i 

Assistant. By H. D. Hoskold, | 
Civil and Mining Engineer. Svo. j 
price 3 IL dt/. | 

Industrial Chemistry; a j 

jSIanual for INIanufacturers and for Col- 
leges or Technical Schools ; a Transla- 
tion (by Dr. T. H. Barry) of Stoh- 
anaim and Engler’s German Edition of 
Payen’s ‘ Precis de Chimie Industrielle 
with Chapters on the Chemistry of the 
hletals, &c. byB. H. Paul, Ph.D. With 
698 Woodcuts. Medium Svo. 42^. i 

Gwilt’s Encyclopsedia of 

Architecture, with above 1,600 Wood- 
cuts. Revised and extended by W. 
Papworth. Svo. 52^, 6 d , 

Lathes and Turning, Sim- 

pie, Mechanical, and Ornamental. By 
W. PI. Northcott. Second Edition, 
with 338 Illustrations. Svo. i8^. 

The Theory of Strains in 

Girders and similar Structures, with 
Observations on the application of 
Theory to Practice, and Tables of the 
Strength and other Properties of Ma- 
terials. By B. B. Stoney, M.A. 
M. Inst. C.E. Royal Svo. wdth 5 
Iriates and 123 Woodcuts, 36^. 

Recent Naval Adminis- 

tratioxi ; Shipbuilding for the Purposes 
of War. ByT. Brassey, M.P. 6vols. 

[ Svo. with Illustrations by the Chevalier 
E. de Martino. {In the ^rcss. 

A Treatise on Mills and 

■ Millwork. By the late Sir W. Fair- 
bairn, Bart. C.E. Fourth Edition, 
with 18 Plates and 333 Woodcuts. 

I vol. Svo, 25^, 


Useful Information for 

Engineers, By the late Sir W. 
FairbAIRN, Bart. C.E. \Vitli many 
Plates and Woodcuts. 3 vols. crown 
Svo. 3IJ'. 6d. ^ 

The Application of Cast 

and Wrought Iron to Building 
Purposes. By the late Sir W, PAir- 
BAIRN, Bart. C.E. With 6 Plates and 
iiS Woodcuts. Svo. i6s. 

Hints on Household 

Taste in Furniture, Upholstery, 
and other Details. By C. L. East- 
lake. Fourth Edition, with 100 Illus- 
trations, Square crown Svo. 14J'. 

Handbook of Practical 

Telegraphy. By R. S. Culley, 
Memb. Inst. C.E. Seventh Edition. 
Plates Sc Woodcuts. Svo. i6j*. 

A Treatise on the Steam 

Engine, in its various applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Rail- , 
ways and Agriculture. By J. Bourne, 
C.E. With Portrait, 37- Plates, and 
546 Woodcuts. 4to. 42 J*. 

Catechism of the Steam 

Engine, in its various Applications. 
By John Bourne, C.E. Fcp. Svo. 
W^oodcuts, 6s. 

Handbook of the Steam 

Engine, a Key to the Author’s Cate- 
chism of the Steam Engine. By J. 
Bourne, C.E. Fcp. Svo. W'oodcuts, 9A 

Recent Improvements in 

the Steam Engine. By J. Bourne, 
C.E. Fcp. Svo. Woodcuts, 6 j. 

Examples of Steam and 

Gas Engines of the most recent Ap- 
proved Types as employed in hlines, 

' Factories, Steam Navigation, Railways 
and Agriculture, practically described, 
By John Bourne, C.E. With 54 
Plates and 356 Woodcuts. 4to. 70^. 

Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, 

Manufactures, and Mines. Seventh 
Edition, re-written and enlarged by R. 
Hunt, F.R.S. assisted by numeroi^s 
Contributors. With 2,604 Woodcuts, 
4 vols. medium Svo. £'], Js. 
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Cresy’s Encyclopagdia of 

Civil Engineering, Historical, Theo- 
retical, and Practical. With above 
3,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 25^. 

Kerl’s Practical Treatise 

OlfiM etallurgy. Adapted from the last 
German Edition by W. Crookes, F. R. S. 
&c. and E. Rohrig, Ph.D. 3 vols. 
Svo. with 625 Woodcuts. i^s. 

Ville on Artificial Ma- 

nures, their Chemical Selection and 
Scientific Application to Agriculture ; 
a Series of Lectures given at the Ex- 
perimental Farm at Vincennes. Trans- 
lated and edited by W. Crookes, 
F. R. S. With 3 1 Plates. 8 vo. 2 

Mitchell’s Manual of 

Practical Assaying, Fourth Edition, 
revised, with the Recent Discoveries 
incorporated, by W. Crookes, F.R.S. 
Crown Svo. Woodcuts, 31.?. 6 d. 


The Art of Perfumery, 

and the Methods of Obtaining the 
Odours of Plants; the Growth and 
general Flower Farm System of Rais- 
ing Fragrant Plerbs ; with Instructions 
for the Manufacture of Perfumes for 
the Plandkerchief, Scented Powders, 
Odorous Vinegars and Salts, Snuff, 
Dentifrices, Cosmetics, PerfumeclSoap, 
&c. By G. W. S. PiESSE, Ph.D. 

- F.C.S. Fourth Edition, with 96 Wood- 
cuts. Square crown Svo. 2IJ. 

Loudon’s Encyclopaedia 

of Gardening ; the Theory and Prac- 
tice’of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arbori- 
culture & Landscape Gardening. With 
1,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 21 i*. 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia 

of Agriculture ; the Laying-out, Im- 
provement, and Management of Landed 
Property ; the Cultivation and Economy 
of the Productions of Agriculture. With 
1,100 Woodcuts. Svo. 21 j*. 


RELIGIOUS and MORAL WORKS. 


A Handbook to the Bible, 

or, Guide to the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures derived from Ancient Monu- 
ments and Modern Exploration. By 
F. R, CoNDER, and Lieut. C. R. 
COXDER, R.E. Second Edit. ; Maps, 
Plates of Coins, See. Post Svo. 7 j. 6 d, 

A History of the Church 

of England ; Pre-Reformation Period. 
By the Rev. T. P. Bogltbee, LL.D. 
Svo. 15^-. 

Sketch of the History of 

the Church of England to the Revo- 
lution of I6S8._ By T. V. Short, 

D. D, Crown Svo. 7 a 

The English Church in 

the Eighteenth Century, By Charles 
J. Abbey, late I'eUow of University 
College, Oxford ; and John H. Over- 
ton, late Scholar of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 2 vols. Svo. 36A 

An Exposition of the 39 

Articles, Historical and Doctrinal. By 

E. H. Browne, D.D. Bishop of Win- 
chester. Eleventh Edition, Svo. i 6 s. 


A Commentary on the 

39 Articles, forming an Introduction to 
the Theology of the Church of England. 
By the Rev. T; P. Boultbee, IX. D. 
New Edition. Crown Svo. 6 s. 

Sermons preached most- 

ly in the Chapel of Rugby School 
by the late T. Arnold, D.D. Collective 
Edition, revised by the Author's 
Daughter, Mts.W, E. Forster. 6 vols, 
crown Svo. 30J. or separately, 5^'. each. 

Historical Lectures on 

the Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
By C. J. Ellicott, D.D, Svo. I2a 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or 

a Visit to a Religious Sceptic. By 
Henry Rogers. Fcp. 8 vo.5a 

Defence of the Eclipse of 

Faith. By H. Rogers. Fcp. Svo. 3 a 6 d. 

Nature, the Utility of 

Religion, and Theism, Three Essays 
by John Stuart Mill. Svo. iqa 6 d, 
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Ewald’s History of Israel. 

Translated from the German by J. h. 
Carpenter, M.A. with Preface by R. 
Martineau, M.A. 5 vols. Svo. 63A 

Ewald’s Antiquities of 

Israel, Translated from the Cjj^rman 
by H. S. Solly, M.A. Svo. 12s. 61L 

The Types of Genesis^ 

briefly considered as revealing the 
Development of Plmnan Nature, by 
A. Jukes. Crown Svo. js. 6d. 

1 The Second Death and 

the Restitution of all Things ; with 
j some Preliminary Remarks on the 
Nature and Inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture. BvA. Tukes. Crown Syo. 3r. 6^/. 


an Inquiry into the Reality ot jJi- 
vine Revelation. Complete Rdition, 
thoroughly revised. 3 vols. Svo. 36^. 

Lectures on the Origin 

and Growth of Religion, as illus- 
trated by the Religions of India ; 
being the Hibbert Lectures, delivered 
at the Chapter House, Westminster 
Abbey, in 187S, by F. Max Muller, 
ICM. Syo.ios.6il 

Introduction to the Sci- 

ence of Religion, Four Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution ; with 
Essays on False Analogies and the 
Philosophy of Mytholog}\ By F. hi ax 
Muller, K.M. Crown Svo. lo^*. 6a, 

Passing Thoughts on 

Religion. By M iss S EW iiLL. F cp. S\ o* 
price 3.?. 6i/. 

Thoughts for the Age. 

By Miss Sewell. Fcp. Svo. 3 a 6 a : 

1 Preparation for the Holy 

Communion; the Devotions chiefly 
from the works of Jeremy Taylor. By 
Miss Sewell. 321110. 3A 

Private Devotions for 

Young Persons. Compiled by 
Elizabeth M. Sewell, Author si 
‘ Amy Herbert ’ &c. i8mo. 2.r. 
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Bishop Jereniy Taylor’s 

Entire Works ; witli Life by Bishop 
Heber. Revised and corrected by the 
Rev, C. P. Eben. lo vols. ;^S. 

Hjwnns of Praise and 

Prayer. Corrected and edited by 
Pvev. John Martineau, LL.D. 
Grown 8vo, 4^. 6^/. 32mo. is. 6 d, 

Spiritual Songs for the 

Sundays and Holidays throug-hout 
the Year. By J. S. B. Monsell, 
LL.D. Fcp. 8 VO. 5 a i8mo. 2 a 

Christ the Consoler; a 

Book of Comfort for the Sick, By 
Ellice PIopkins. Second Edition. 
F'cp, 8vo. 2A 6 d. 

Lyra Germanica; Hymns 

translated from the German by Miss C, 
WlNKWORTH. Fcp. 8vo. 5 a 


TRAVELS, VOYAGES, 
The Flight of the ‘ Lap- 

wing'; a Naval Officer’s Jottings in 
China, Formosa, and Japan. By the 
Hon. H. N. Shore, R.N. With 2 
Hiiistrations and 2 Maps. 8vo. 15A 

Turkish Armenia and 

Eastern Asia Minor. By the Rev. 

H. F. XozER, M.A. F.R.G.S. With 
Map and 5 Illustrations. Svo. i6a 

Sunshine and Storm in 

the East, or Cruises to Cyprus and Con- 
stantinople. By jMi's. Brassey. With 
2 jMaps and 114 Illustrations engraved 
on Wood by G. Pearson, chiefly from 
Drawings by the Hon. A. Y. Bingham; 
the Cover from an Original Design by 
Gustave Dore. Svo. 21 a 


&e. 


A Voyage in the ‘Sun- 

beam,’ our Home on the Ocean for 
Eleven Months. By Mrs. Brassey. 
Cheaper Edition, with Map and 65 
Wood Engravings. Crown Svo. p. 6 d. 

Eight Years in Ceylon. 

By Sir Samuel W. Baker, M.A. 
Crown Svo. Woodcuts, 7 a 6 d. 

The Rifle and the Hound 

in Ceylon. By Sir Samuel W. Baker, 
M.A, Crown Svo. Woodcuts, 7 a 6 d. 


Sacred Palmlands ; or, 

the Journal of a Spring Tour in Egypt 
and the Holy Land. By A. G. Weld, 
Crown Svo, p. 6 d. 

One Thousand Miles up 

the Nile; a Journey through Eg}'pt 
and Nubia to the Second Cataract, 
By Miss Amelia B. Edwards. With 
F acsimiles, &c. and 80 Illustrations en- 
graved on Wood from Drawings by the 
Author, Imperial Svo. 42A 

Wintering in the Ri- 

viera ; with Notes of Travel in Italy 
and France, and Practical Hints to 
Travellers. By Williai^i Miller, 
S.S.C, Edinburgh. With 12 Illus- 
trations. Post Svo. p. 6 d. 

San Remo and the Wes- 

tern Riviera, climatically and medi- 
cally considered. By A. Hill Hassall, 
M.D. Map and \Voodcuts. Crown 
Svo. lOAdff. 

Himalayan and Sub- 
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■ Preparation for Communion 16 

— Private Devotions ..Vi.... i6'^ 

Stories and Tales 18 

* Thoughts for the Age ............i,. . 16 

Shellefs W orkshop Appliances ir 


S/mr's P'light of the * Lapwing * 17 

Shorfs Church History 15 

Skelton's Crookit Meg iS 

Smith's (Sydney) Wit and Wisdom 7 

(Dr. R. A.) Air and Rain 9 

( R. B. }Carthage & the Carthaginians 2 

Rome and Carthage 3 

(J.) Voyage and Shipwreck of 

' St, Paul 16 

Southeys PoeticalWorks..... 19 

Stanley's Familiar History of Birds ii 

Steel on Diseases of the Ox 29 

SteJ^/ien’s Ecclesiastical Biography 4 

Stonehenge, Dog and Greyhound 20 

Stoney on Strains 14 

Sdebbs's Early Plantagenets 3 

Sunday Afternoons, by A. K, H.B 7 

Supernatural Religion 16 

Swmbourne’s Picture Logic 6 

Tancock's England during the Wars, 

1778-1820 *. 3 

Taylor's History of India 2 

Ancient and Modern History ... 4 

(Jeremy) Works, edited by Edm 17 

Text-Books of Science..,.. n 

Thome's Botany 


Thomson's Laws of Thought 6 

Quantitative Analj'Sis ii 

Thorpfi and Miiir s Qualitative Analysis ... ii 
Thudichuni s KnnzE of Chemical Medicine 13 

Tildens Chemical Philosophy ii 

Practical Chemistry 12 

Todd on Parliamentary Government,. 2 

Tozer's Armenia and Asia Minor 17 

Trench's Realities of Irish Life 17 

Trevelyan's Life of Fox 2 

Trollope's Warden and Barchester Towers 18 

Ttoiss's Law of Nations 5 

Tyndall's (Professor) Scientific Works 10 

Unawares 19 

Unwin’s Machine Design ii 

Ures Arts, Manufactures, and Mines ...... 14 

Venn’s Life, hy Knight 4 

Villc on Artificial Manures 15 

Walker Qxi Whist. 2x 

Walpole's History x 

Warb union's Edward the Third 3 

Wa tson's Geometery i x 

Watts's Dictionary of Chemistry 13 

Webb's Celestial Objects 9 

Civil War in Herefordshire 2 

Veil of Isis 6 

Weld’s Sacred Palmlands 17 

Wellhzgfon'shife, hy Gleig 4 

Whaiely's English Synony mes 8 

. — Logic 6 

Rhetoric ^ 

Whites Four Gospels in Greek x6 

and Riddle's Latin Dictionaries ... e 

Sea-Fisherman ..................... 2c 

Aristotle’s Ethics 5 

Wilsons Resources of Modern Countries... 22 
Wood's (J. G.) Popular Works on Natural 

History 11 

Woodward's Geology xs 

Yonge's English-Greek Lexicons I 

Y.oueutt on the Dog and Horse 2« 

Zelle^X^Qite^ Philosophy ; 
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